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HE American of to-day is, 

= first of all, the possessor of 

strength—fortune in _ loca- 
tion, opulence in resources. He has an advantage in 
all the natural elements which makes men of other lands 
almost beggars in comparison. He is a very lord of 
power. But it is a strange fact that the possessor of 
great power usually uses it riotously. Youth throws 
away life as though youth were a millionaire of vitality. 
Perhaps this is the working out of some deep law of 
equilibrium, which, after all, will not have strength 
become too strong. That we Americans have been 
using the great bank account which Nature put to our 
credit with the recklessness of a spendthrift the deep 
criticism of the young German in the last paper demon- 
strates; and the observation of all thoughtful people 
confirms it. And so it is that, as pointed out, Germany 
with puny resources is able to compete with us on the 
high seas and in the markets of the world. She does 
this by organization—by the careful conservation of 
what she has. In the last few weeks the papers have 
been filled with dispatches reciting afresh what careful 
students have known for the last five years, that we are 
in actual danger from German rivalry. It is a very 
poor thing to get angry with Germany on that account; 
rather, we should respect her. Respect her and also 
learn a lesson from her —a lesson which England would 
have done well to learn when Mr. Williams, many years 
ago, brought out his remarkable book, Made in Germany. 
And that lesson is the combined lesson of conservatism 
of our resources and organization of our energies. 
Henceforth this must be the dominant note in American 
national policy and in the personal conduct of each 
American. Conserv-atism—that is, the husbanding 
of all of our strength and all of our resources, and the 
spending of them wisely and to good and effective uses. 

There is one characteristic which I am sure every person 
who has thought deeply and long over the make-up of the 
American mind and disposition will agree is and will always 
be the saving American grace, and that is the virtue of 
adaptability. We encounter a new and perfectly unfamiliar 
situation; we do not attempt to bend that situation to pre- 
conceived notions. Wesimply adapt ourselves to it and solve 
its difficulties according to the wisdom of theevent. Indeed, 
it may well be said that ¢he American characteristic is adapt- 
ability. Recognizing then our advantage over the remainder 
of the world in all that makes for national power and, there- 
fore, for individual success; recognizing, too, the gigantic 
wastefulness of our past methods, the American of to-day 
realizes also that for the nation at large and for each citi- 
zen thereof a cautious conservatism is the duty of the hour 
and of the century. I cannot get out of my mind the remark 
(quoted before in papers in this magazine) of the Japanese 
statesman: ‘‘ We hope to prevail in the war with Russia 
because small resources well organized are more powerful 
than great resources poorly organized.’’ The reign of waste 
in America must be at an end— is at an end. 

With the American’s adaptability, with his love of and 
insistence upon absolute truth, his demand to know just how 
his account stands so that he may work according to it, it is 
a fair conclusion that the young American of the twentieth 
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century will make himself, first of all, a conservative man. 
There is nothing worse for any of us, nothing worse fora 
nation, than to run after every hue and cry that is raised, 
simply because the hue and cry is novel and appears attract- 
ive. We must remember that nine-tenths of all propositions 
advanced are unsound. It is useful to reflect upon the records 
of the Patent Office. Tens of thousands of inventions prove 
of no practical moment. It is not meant by this that we 
should not have hospitality for new ideas. It is meant 
merely that we should make it the habit of our lives to apply 
cold common-sense to our enthusiasms. 

This may take out of our effort some of its é/an, but it will 
add to it a steadiness of purpose better than any dash. A 
French soldier of Napoleon declared that ‘‘in the attack 
Frenchmen were incomparably strong—in defeat they were 
childishly weak; whereas the stolid steadiness of the English 
was even more admirable when they were beaten than when 
they were victorious.’’ 


The Watchword for the Twentieth Century 


HE American of the twentieth century will surely see this 
—sees it now. He says to himself as he rises in the 
morning: ‘‘ My watchword for this day is ‘steadiness and 
poise.’’’ He declares: ‘‘ I do not propose to burn my ener- 
gies up agitating for this 7sm or that ism. I do not propose 
to scatter my strength fighting for verbal ‘ rights’ which I am 
told belong to me. I mean that my work shall be for sub- 
stantial ends.’’ And so he introduces into his life the rule of 
the three modern graces— steadiness, system, conservatism. 
It is a thing for us Americans to think about, and think 
about very solidly and very earnestly, and right now. Other 
peoples will think about it if we do not—do think about it 





whether we do or not, and act on 

their thought. It is a fine thing 

to know just what criticisms your 
rivals make of you; they are probably sound. And 
instead of avoiding them one should get hold of them, 
if one can, and profit by them prayerfully. 

‘*T find,’’ said a foreign statesman to an American 
gentleman in the course of a very frank interchange 
of mutual criticisms on the modern method and conduct 
of their respective peoples, ‘‘ that you Americans con- 
tend too much among yourselves; you waste infinite 
energy battling against one another. It is a good thing 
forus. Weseeour chance. And while you are getting 
what you call ‘rights’ from one another we get with 
our comparatively very insignificant strength much of 
the fruit which you yourselves might gather for the 
prosperity of your whole country and the individual 
happiness of all your citizens.”’ 

It was a deep remark, was it not? For do we not find 
labor and capital in warfare among our very selves? 
These conflicts, of course, happily are growing less. 
The hopeful lover of the American people cannot con- 
sole himself except with the thought that ultimately 
they will disappear altogether. The American who is 
developing to-day in all ranks of life is aman upon 
whose mind the great truth is gradually but surely 
dawning that the good of each of us is the good of all 
of us; that there are no separate “‘ rights ’’ of any sepa- 
rate class against another; no ‘‘ duties’”’ of any class 
due to another; but that the happiness and the welfare 
of all of us are to be found only in a hard-headed, 
unselfish (although, deeply considered, most selfish) 
consideration of what is best for the whole country. 

Many years ago the industrial classes in England began 
quarreling among themselves. Labor wanted many 
things. Its demands were made with impatient impul- 

siveness. The manufacturers, the business men, the capital- 
ists resisted with no large wisdom of method or manner — 
resisted, indeed, with folly and bullheadedness. . There was 
no conciliation, no getting together, no wholesome reasonable- 
ness. Meanwhile, in Germany — polytechnic schools, patient 
steadiness in industry, saving and creative methods in capital, 
the slow, sure acquirement of skill and effectiveness. The 
result is that English labor has become unskilled in compari- 
son with the labor of her continental rivals; that English 
capital has become impotent and nervetess in comparison with 
the watchful, confident and aggressive capital of her industrial 
enemies across the channel; and that English business houses 
are beginning to find themselves without business and English 
labor is beginning to find itself without employment. And 
when this process shall have been completed, when breadless 
women and children, and men without work shall how] in the 
streets of London, Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool, 
what a spectacle then will the contentions between labor and 
capital present which have torn industrial and commercial 
England for a quarter of a century? How much lovelier a 
picture would conciliation and mutual understanding and 
sane confidence in each other have presented! And how 
immeasurably better for English prosperity! With this 
object-lesson being worked out before our very eyes the 
American of to-day is not liable to fall into the same abysmal 
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error. Shali we not, rather, quit contending among ourselves 
and unitedly contend with the world? It would be a sorry 
picture we should make (with our puissance, our intelligence, 
our acuteness) if we should find. ourselves fighting with one 
another over a division of spoils which our rivals, during our 
contention among ourselves, had captured. Andso it appears 
that the word of truth which will be in the mouths of all 
Americans from the dawn of the twentieth century will be 
conservatism in method and codperation and forbearance in 
thought and action. 


The Man Who Goes to the Front 


HIS is no preachment. All who have reached mature years 
have observed that mere precept and counsel bear small 
results. At best they produce only occasional and spasmodic 
good. This paper is intended to show young Americans 
that conservatism and steadiness in individual and national 
American character necessarily grow out of the situation in 
which the Nation finds itself. The saving period—the sav- 
ing of energy and resources—is now as inevitable as the 
wasting period now past, or at least passing, was natural. 
And if each American sees that this is so he will himself 
make daily effort that these elements of character shall be the 
dominant ones in him. For if this is the order of our time, 
if this is the necessity of our circumstance, then each one of 
us will get himself into line and harmony with this system of 
things. Otherwise, each one of us will find himself working 
at cross-purposes with the course of events. Usefulness, 
success, satisfying fruition of all our work are possible only 
when our work is in harmony with the general sweep of human 
activities. And this orderly on-going of the affairs of peoples 
is fixed and determined by natural conditions. What 
this paper is attempting to show is that these natural condi- 
tions require a levelness and discretion of thought and action 
in American character. 

Let the young American ponder this well, and he will see 
that rashness of scheme and hotheadedness of action and 
recklessness of method cannot possibly bring him any ulti- 
mate good. They are as much “ out of gear’’ with what our 
internal relationships with one another and our general atti- 
tude toward the world at large require of us as the conduct 
of the highwayman and the forger is antagonistic to the whole 
scheme of human society. Did you ever think why it is that 
crime cannot possibly be successful, no matter how able the 
criminal? It is because the criminal is fighting every settled 
method of the world. Every device of business becomes a 
detective; and the criminal’s operations are in conflict with 
the whole course of the daily life of eighty millions of our 
people—of all people. Let him take precautions ever so 
cunningly, the criminal finds his maturest plans utterly irra- 
tional. For precisely the same reasons the metnods of mere 
dash are irrational and out of date. The systematic, the con- 
siderate, the orderly, the conservative —these are the qualities 
of character which our situation in the world and the present 
state of cur development absolutely require of all Americans. 
And therefore the type of American now developing and eten 
this moment already to the front is the coolest, steadiest, 
most thoughtful and practical character which the race has 
yet produced—a man with daring, but the daring of fore- 
thought; with energy, but the continuous energy of purpose; 
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with effectiveness, not spasmodic and instantaneous, but the 
resistless effectiveness of well-considered and moderate plan. 

Although oratory in the old sense of that word is dying out 
(and an excellent good thing it is), plain speech to the people 
is increasing in its power and in its results. The political 
platform is the best place to observe the growth of the very 
elements set down above as the natural and necessary quali- 
ties of American character. In a Central-Western State 
during a recent political campaign an “ orator ’’ of attractive- 
ness and picturesque quality was addressing a large crowd 
made up principally of farmers. Two gentlemen—students 
always and everywhere of American tendencies—from the 
edge of the crowd observed that the audience rapidly melted 
away. ‘‘It is easy to see why,’’ remarked one. “ He is 
appealing to men’s passions on unsubstantial grounds; he is 
announcing propositions attractive on the surface and at the 
moment of utterance, but harebrained to the thoughtful. And 
these people are thoughtful. Rural free delivery gives 
them their daily papers. Their information is as good as the 
speaker's, and they have acquired that quickness of mental 
habit characteristic of our rapid age; also, their instinct of 
soundness is developing astonishingly. So they will not 
listen to this engaging speaker. What he says offends a 
sort of conscientiousness of logic in them. They feel that 
their own capacity for thought and truth is being trifled 
with.’’ 

A week later practically the same audience assembled to 
listen to another speaker. He spoke boldly, announcing 
propositions which the old-time player on public passions 
would have declared surely indiscreet and certainly unpopu- 
lar. But he spoke most reasonably and, above all things, most 
frankly. Instead of diminishing, his audience constantly 
increased. Nothing in the world attracted them and held 
them but the substantial reasonableness and conservatism of 
his utterance. 


A Text for the Young Politician 


HESE two illustrations show how the solid and moderate 
are developing among the great mass and body of 
American citizenship. They are sidelights revealing an 
explanation of the triumph of the conservative cause in our 
fiercest political battles. Let the young politician who hopes 
for permanent and enduring success bear in mind that the age 
of claptrap in our political affairs has passed. He may catch 
the ‘‘ groundlings’’ with it, but he will ‘‘ make the judicious 
grieve.’’ And the “‘judicious’’ are a majority among 
Americans, and a steadily augmenting majority. 


**T, too, am not a bit tamed. oe 
I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world,’’ 


exclaims Walt Whitman. And when he said it a lot of lit- 
erary gentlemen who knew nothing of the American people 
wrote beautiful essays about Whitman’s being ‘‘ the untamed 
soul of our Western democracy.’’ He is nothing of the kind. 
The chief note in Whitman’s unruled and unruly verse is as 
abhorrent to and out of harmony with American character as 
the war-whoop of those savages whom our industry and civi- 
lization displaced. 

Akin to this false note of Whitman are the shaggy and 
eccentric cries that we hear with decreasing frequency 
in the political campaigns. Even powerful party leaders 
still indulge in unrestrained utterance concerning the 
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*‘ down-trodden people,’’ and ‘‘ the majesty of the people,”’ 
and ‘‘ the will of the people,’’ and other familiar catchwords 
of the demagogue. They do not mean these weighty words 
in their true sense. They mean them in the Whitman sense. 
They use them improperly and passionately to influence 
the popular mind. The will of the people is indeed the 
noblest thing on this earth. The common thought of the 
instructed masses must in the end necessarily be the largest 
human wisdom. But the will of the people is no spasmodic 
affair. It is the powerful and prudent conclusions of our 
eighty millions pouring in steady and continuous stream 
through the years. It is not a thing to be trifled with or 
played upon. And he who takes some gust of popular pas- 
sion, conspicuous for a day but disappearing to-morrow and 
regretted the day after, as the evidence of popular desire, 
and “‘ plays to’’ it or plays upon it, not only does not under- 
stand American character, but he misuses, misinterprets and 
insults it. 

How comports this theory of caution with the doctrine of 
masterfulness of the first paper? ‘‘ It is a philosophy of con- 
tradictions you hold,” said a talented woman in a company of 
conversation one evening. She was responding to another 
who had given voice to something of the same general tenor 
of these papers. (And how the drift of conversation shows 
the common thought running through the common mind of the 
people!) ‘‘ No, not contradictions, but consistencies,’’ said 
a third member of the company, “ for the very excess of vigor 
which we Americans possess implies the necessity for regularity 
and wise direction in its exercise.’’ It is related of James H. 
Hyde who founded the Equitable Assurance Society on nothing 
but this rational plan and unconquerable energy, that he said to 
a young man (also of great power) of arival company: ‘‘ You 
remind me of my own younger days. It seems tome thatthe 
young New Yorker of to-day says of a task: ‘ This takes ten 
pounds of energy. Very well, I will give it ten pounds and 
not a pennyweight more.’ When I was founding this insti- 
tution I said to myself: ‘ Here isaplan; its execution requires 
ten pounds of energy. Very well, here goes for a hundred.’ 
And I gave it a hundred; but J was very sure that it was a 
plan worth giving a single ounce of energy to.’’ That wasa 
thoroughly American utterance. The point is that we must 
not waste our energies on unsubstantial projects. We must 
choose our course with care; but, having chosen it and con- 
sidered it, then we must be no miser in the application of our 
strength to pursuing that course to its triumphant end. And 
all of our energy and resources are for use, not for mere hoard- 
ing. But in the uses to which we devote them there must be 
forethought and deliberate choosing. 


What Waste Effort Leads To 


HE more one studies the leaders of the United States Senate 
the more profoundly is one impressed with the wisdom 

of their leadership. Men like Allison of Iowa and Platt of 
Connecticut are high types of effectiveness. An old Senator 
remarked one day: ‘‘ Have you ever observed the ponderous 
magnitude of bills and resolutions which are introduced only 
to die? Have you observed, too, that many that survive the 
committee and are pushed with vigor go nevertheless to a 
certain death? Let me tell you it is because they are not well 
worked out in advance. Even when they are well worked 
out as separate propositions they are not carefully considered 

(Continued on Page 47) 


and the Automobile 


What Happened to the Man 
Who Knew How 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


Author of My Golf, Etc. 


OME persons spend their surplus on works of art; 
S some spend it on Italian gardens and pergolas; 
there are those who sink it in golf, and I have 
heard of those who expended it on charity, but these 
last are comparatively rare. 

None of these forms of getting away with money 
appealed to Araminta and myself. As soon as it was 
ascertained that the automobile was practicable and 
would not cost a king’s ransom, I determined to 
devote my savings to the purchase of one. 

Araminta and I live in a suburban town; she because 
she loves Nature and I because I love Araminta. We 
have been married for five years. 

I am a bank clerk in New York, and morning and 
night I go through the monotony of railway travel, and 
for one who is forbidden to use his eyes on the train 
and who does not play cards it zs monotony, for in 
the morning my friends are either playing cards or 


else reading their paper, and one does not like to urge the 
claims of conversation on one who is deep in politics or 
the next play of his antagonist; so my getting to business 
and coming back are in the pature of purgatory. I there- 
fore hailed the automobile as a Heaven-sent means of swift 
motion with an agreeable companion and with no danger 
of encountering either newspapers or cards. I have seen 
neither reading nor card-playing going on in any automobile. 

The community in which I live is not progressive, and when 
I said that I expected to buy an automobile as soon as my ship 
came in I was frowned upon by my neighbors. Several of 
them have horses and others have feet. The horsemen were 
not more opposed to my proposed ownership than the footmen 
—I should say pedestrians. They all thought automobiles 
dangerous and a menace to public peace, but of course I pooh- 
poohed their fears and, being a person of a good deal of sta- 
bility of purpose, I went on saving my money and in course 
of time I bought an automobile of the electric sort. 
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I TELL ARAMINTA THAT IT ISN’T THE RUNNING OF AN AUTOMOBILE THAT IS SO EXPENSIVE. IT IS THE STOPPING OF IT 


Araminta is plucky and I am perfectly fearless. When the 
automobile was brought home and housed in the little barn 
that is on our property the man who had backed it in told me 
that he had orders to stay and show me how it worked, but I 
laughed at him—good-naturedly yet firmly. I said, ‘‘ Young 
man, experience teaches more in half an hour than books or 
precepts do in a year. A would-be newspaper man does not 
go to a school of journalism if he is wise; he gets a position 
on a newspaper and learns for himself and through his mis- 
takes. I know that one of these levers is to steer by, that 
another lets loose the power, and that there is a foot-brake. I 
also know that the machine is charged and I need to know no 
more. Good-day.’’ 

Thus did I speak to the young man and he saw that I was 
a person of force and discretion, and he withdrew to the train 
and I never saw him again. 

Araminta had been to Passaic shopping, but she came back 
while I was out in the barn looking at my new purchase and 
she joined me there. I looked at her lovingly and she 
returned the look. Our joint ambition was realized; we were 
the owners of an automobile and we were going out that 
afternoon. 

Why is it that cheap barns are so flimsily built? I know 
that our barn is cheap because the rent for house and barn is 
less than what many a clerk, city pent, pays for a cramped 
flat, but again I ask, why are they flimsily built?’ I have no 
complaint to make. If my barn had been built of good stout 
oak I might to-day be in a hospital. 

It happened this way. Araminta said, ‘‘ Let me get in and 
we will take just a little ride to see how it goes,’’ and I out 
of my love for her said, ‘‘ Wait just a few minutes, dearest, 
until I get the hang of the thing. I want tosee how much go 
she has and just how she works.”’ 

Araminta has learned to obey my slightest word, knowing 
that love is at the bottom of all my commands, and she stepped 
to one side while I entered the gayly painted vehicle and tried 
to move out of the barn. I moved out. But I backed. Oh, 
blessed, cheaply-built barn. My way was not restricted to 
any appreciable extent. I shot gayly through the barn into 
the hen yard, and the sound of the ripping clapboards fright- 
ened the silly hens who were enjoying a dust-bath and they 
fled in more directions than there were fowls. 

I had not intended entering the hen yard and I did not wish 
to stay there, so I kept on out, the wire netting not being 
what an automobile would call an obstruction. I never lose 
my head, and when I heard Araminta screaming in the barn I 
called out cheerily to her, ‘‘ I’ll be back ina minute, dear, but 
I’m coming another way.’’ 

And I did come another way. I came all sortsof ways. I 
really don’t know what got into the machine, but she now 
turned to the left and made for the road, and then she ran 
along on her two left wheels for a moment, and then seemed 
about to turn a somersault but changed her mind, and, still 
veering to the left, kept on up the road, passing my house at a 
furious speed and making forthe opencountry. With as much 
calmness as I could summon I steered her, but I think I 
steered her a little too much, for she turned toward my house. 

I reached one end of the front piazza at the same time that 
Araminta reached the other end of it. I had the right of way 
and she deferred to me just in time. I removed the vestibule 
storm door. It was late in March and I did not think we 

should have any more use for it that season. And we didn’t. 

I had ordered a strongly-built machine and I was now glad 
of it, because a light and weak affair that was merely meant 
to run along on a level and unobstructed road would not 
have stood the assault on my piazza. Why, my piazza did 
not stand it. It caved in and made work for an already 


overworked local carpenter who was behindhand with his 
orders. After I had passed through the vestibule I applied 
the brake and it worked. The path is not a cinder one, as I 
think them untidy, so I was not more than muddied. I was 
up in an instant and looked at the still enthusiastic machine 
with admiration. 

“* Have you got the hang of it?’’ said Araminta. 

Now that’s one thing I like about Araminta. She does not 
waste words over non-essentials. The point was not that I 
had damaged the piazza. I needed a newone, anyway. The 
main thing was that I was trying to get the hang of the ma- 
chine and she recognized that fact instantly. 

I told her that I thought I had and that if I had pushed the 
lever in the right way at first I should have come out of the 
barn in a more conventional way. 

She again asked me to let her ride, and as I now felt that I 
could better cope with the curves of the machine I allowed 
her to get in. 

“Don’t lose your head,’’ said I. 

‘*T hope I sha’n’t,’’ said she dryly. 

‘Well, if you have occasion to leave me, drop over the 
back. Never jump ahead. That is a fundamental rule in 
runaways of all kinds.’’ 

Then we started and I ran the motor along for upward of 
half a mile after I had reached the highway, which I did by a 
short cut through a field at the side of our house. There is 
only a slight rail fence surrounding it and my machine made 
little of that. It really seemed to delight in what some peo- 
ple would have called danger. 

** Araminta, are you glad that I saved up for this?’’ 

‘*T am mad with joy,’’ said the dear thing, her face flushed 
with excitement mixed with expectancy. Nor were her 
expectations to be disappointed. We still had a good deal to 
do before we should have ended our first (and last) ride. 

So far I had damaged property toa certain extent, but I had 
no one but myself to reckon with and I was providing work 
for people. I always have claimed that he who makes. work 
for two men where there was only work for one before is a 
public benefactor, and that day I was the friend of carpenters 
and other mechanics. 

Along the highway we flew, our hearts beating high, but 
never in our mouths, and at last we saw a team approaching 
us. By ‘‘ateam’’ I mean a horse and buggy. I was raised 
in Connecticut where a team is anything you chose to call one. 

The teamstersaw us. Well, perhaps I should not call him 
ateamster (although he was one logically): he was our doctor, 
and, as I say, he saw us. 

Now I think it would have been friendly in him, seeing that 
I was more or less of a novice at the art of automobiling, to 
have turned to the left when he saw that I was inadvertently 
turning to the left, but the practice of forty years added to a 
certain native obstinacy made him turn to the right and he 
met me at the same time that I met him. 

The horse was not hurt, for which I am truly glad, and the 
doctor joined us and continued with us for a season, but his 
buggy was demolished. 

Of course I am always prepared to pay for my pleasure, and 
though it was not strictly speaking my pleasure to deprive my 
physician of his turn-out, yet if he Aad turned out it wouldn’t 
have happened—and, as I say, I was prepared to get hima 
new vehicle. But he was very unreasonable; so much sothat 
as he was crowding us—for the seat was not built for more 
than two, and he is stout —I at last told him that I intended to 
turn around and carry him home, as we were out for pleasure 
and he was giving us pain. 

I will confess that the events of the last few minutes had 
rattled me somewhat and I did not feel like turning just then, 


as the road was narrow. I knew that the road turned of its 
own accord a half mile farther on and soI determined to wait. 

‘* I want to get out,’’ said the doctor tartly, and just as he 
said so Araminta stepped on the brake, accidentally. The 
doctor got out—in front. With great presence of mind I 
reversed and so we did not run over him. But he was furi- 
ous and sulphurous, and that is why I have changed to 
homeeopathy. He was the only allopathic doctor in Brantford. 

I suppose if I had stopped and apologized he would have 
made up with me and I should not have got angry with him, 
but I couldn’t stop. The machine was now going as she had 
done when I left the barn and we were backing into town. 

Through it all I did not lose my coolness. I said, 
‘* Araminta, look out behind, which is ahead for us, and if 
you have occasion to jump now, do it in front, which is 
behind,’’ and Araminta understood me. She is quick-witted. 

She sat sideways so that she could see what was going on, 
but that might have been seen from any point of view, for we 
were the only things going on —or backing. 

Pretty soon we passed the wreck of the buggy and then we 
saw the horse grazing on dead grass by the roadside, and at 
last we came on a few of our townfolk who had seen us start 
and were now come out to welcome us home. But I did not 
go home just then. I should have done so if the machine had 
minded me and turned in at our driveway, but it did not. 

Across the way from us there is a fine lawn leading up toa 
beautiful greenhouse full of rare orchids and other plants. 
It is the pride of my very good neighbor, Jacob Rawlinson. 

The machine, as if moved by malice prépense, turned just 
as we came to the lawn and began to back at railroad speed. 

I told Araminta that if she was tired of riding, now was the 
best time to stop; that she ought not to overdo it, and that I 
was going to get out myself as soon as I had seen her off. 

I saw her off. 

Then after one ineffectual jab at the brake I left the machine 
myself, and as I sat down on the sposhy lawn I heard a tre- 
mendous but not unmusical sound of falling glass. . . . 

I tell Araminta that it isn’t the running of an automobile 
that is so expensive. It is the stopping of it. 


Cred 


For Record-Making 
Runs 


SPEED indicator for vehicles to record the distance 
traveled and the time made on every successive mile 
will interest chauffeurs and drivers of spirited horses. 

A toothed wheel is advanced one point by every revolution 
of the wheel of the vehicle with which it is associated. 
This movement connects with a pointer moving around a 
dial whereon is indicated to the occupant of the vehicle the 
distance traveled. Working automatically in connection 
with the indicator is a stop watch or other similar timepiece. 

The invention may be set to record the time traveled per 
mile or for any fraction of a mile. At the moment of starting 
the vehicle the stop watch in the indicating device is set in 
operation and the distance to be timed determined. When 
that distance has been covered the timepiece is automatic- 
ally arrested, the time consumed recorded, and by automatic 
adjustment the watch is ready instantly for the next division 
of the journey. The cycle of operations may be continued 
as long as the vehicle is in motion. 

Thus the driver of a fast horse is enabled to time his 
animal’s speed to a second on any portion of the distance 
traveled. A chauffeur by consulting the dial before him 
may learn to a nicety whether he is exceeding speed limits. 
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Y ORIGIN, in- 
M fancy and youth 
have been nar- 
rated so often that no 
one will, I hope, find fault with me if, in my turn, I my- 
self give an account of them. Since they have appeared 
sufficiently interesting for others to relate, I also have 
acquired the right to do so without being taxed with pre- 
sumption. In any case, I venture to say that, instead of 
the fantastic tales which have appeared, nothing but ‘‘ infor- 
mation derived from an absolutely authorized source ’’ will be 
found in the following pages. In writing these lines, which 
will not appear until after I am in the grave, I have but one 
ambition: that of saying the truth, all the truth; and I have 
but one desire: that of preventing persons from disfiguring, 
for their own pleasure or passion, events with which I have 
been closely connected. 


On December 28, 1825, at the Chateau of Blowsky, in the 
region of Pilsna, in Bohemia, there was born a child witha 
big head and a feeble body. The doctors who had been 
summoned to his bedside shook their heads in silence and 
declared that ‘‘he had a weak heart and was ill-formed,’’ 
and consequently he would not live. The child’s mother 
thereupon decided that the proper thing to do was to have 
him baptized without delay. And so, on December 29, while 
the snow was falling heavily and a strong wind was carrying 
off a peal of bells, he was coriveyed to the little chapel of the 
little village of Blowsky, and there the Rev. Father Wasck, 
arch-priest of the parish, administered to him the holy sacra- 
ment of baptism. At the same time, on the old register of 
the church which contained the names of all his ancestors, 
from Seigneur Kaspar de Blowitz of Palatine, who founded 
the village school, to Seigneur Marc Opper de Blowitz, who 
owned the ancient chateau, he entered the new-born child 
under the names of Henri-Georges-Stephan Adolphe, and 
said a mass in order that God might allow him to live. 

I should not be telling the truth were I to say that I recall 
all these facts, for however good my memory may be it is 
not capable of that. But they have been affirmed to me so 
often by my mother, repeated by the venerable arch-priest 
and denied by the doctor, that finally I am absolutely per- 
suaded they are true. The parish register may, however, 
be taken as evidence; it leaves no doubt as to my having 
been born a Catholic, baptized twenty-four hours after my 
birth, and that I did not have time to become a Jew. I 
regret it, moreover, for Israel! 

Of my early childhood I remember but little; the few 
incidents that I am able to recall do not appear to me worthy 
of being rendered public. 

I will say, however, one thing. When I was six years of 
age but little was wanting —that little being a bridge over 
a stream—for me never to have been correspondent of the 
Times. This is what happened: 


An Adventure with Kidnapers 


(y= summer’s evening there was nobody at home in the 

paternal chateau. My father was away hunting in the 
environs with some of his lordly friends and my mother was 
absent. I was playing in the park when, at a turn of the 
road, an old worn-out gipsy-cart appeared on the scene. It 
was drawn by an emaciated horse and driven by a sordid 
old woman in shreds. A pale and wretched-looking man 
followed. In the vehicle were some raggedly garbed chil- 
dren, among them being a little girl with a beautifully 
dressed Polichinelle. The fact is the doll Punch was alto- 
gether too beautifully dressed. 

What took place? Did the man take me by the hand? 
Did the woman speak to me? I have forgotten, but what 
I have not forgotten is the attractive Polichinelle and 
its bright black eyes. Ten minutes afterward I was being 


rolled along in the gipsy-cart. I had been kidnaped! It 
seemed to me as if new life had suddenly been infused into 
the emaciated horse, whose pace was quickened and the 
tired-looking man pushed the cart so as to advance faster. 
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SOME TURNING POINTS IN THE CAREER OF M. de 
BLOWITZ. HOW A GIPSY FORTUNE-TELLER ANDA 
BROKEN PIPE-STEM POINTED THE ROAD TO FAME 


‘*If you are a guod boy,’’ said the woman, “‘ we will let 
you play the drum and blow a trumpet all the time.’’ 
And, in order to give me an advance taste of these future 
pleasures, they brought out from the back of the vehicle an 
old box, which when unpacked was found to contain —helter- 
skelter — costumes, drums, wigs, horns, all things that I had 
greatly admired at the recent village féte. 

‘* Have you got a locket on you?’’ was a question asked 
me by the young girl with the beautiful black eyes. 

I answered by showing her a small gold locket hanging 
from a chain round my neck and which my mother had 
given me. 

‘* All right,’? she said, somewhat sadly, ‘‘be sure ard 
keep it, and always tell everybody that your mother placed 
it there. I have one also—look; and I keep it; but my 
mother has never come to claim me yet.’’ 


The Pursuit and the Rescue 


C= ride in the cart continued without a halt for five or 

six hours and we must have covered quite a respectable 
distance, when suddenly, far away in the silence of the forest, 
we heard shouts and the sounds of the hunting horn. 

““ They are looking for us,’’ said the woman. 

The man uttered an oath and whipped the horse. The 
little girl with the black eyes grasped my hand, and ina 
very low voice said to me: 

“‘It is better it should be thus; it is preferable that they 
should find you; you don’t know what is in store for you if 
you remain with us.’’ 

I was very much amused and I looked about and listened. 
Evidently at the chateau my absence had been remarked and 
they were looking for me. 

A terrible race ensued. The horse seemed suddenly en- 
dowed with fresh vigor as if he were conscious of the chase. 
In the distance the sounds of the horn were distinguishable, 
first a long way off, then nearer, and then far away again. 
Will they overtake us? Will they not overtake us? 

Until now we had been driving along one solitary road 
which brusquely ran into a glade and two roads appeared. 
Which were we going to take? The one on the right or the 
one on the left? The man, who had not ceased swearing, 
hesitated. And here I firmly believe my fate was settled. 
If he had taken the road on the right I do not know where I 
should have been at this hour. 

But he took the one on the left which led us down a little 
hill toward a river. After another mile the stream ap- 
peared, but there was no bridge across it. The road went 
no farther. As we reached this spot the horns were blowing 
louder than ever. The clamors of a number of men on 
horseback could be heard plainer and plainer. There could 
no longer be any doubt; they were in pursuit and about to 
overtake us. The spare man and the ragged woman and the 
wretched children certainly understood what was going 
forth, for they quickly abandoned horse, cart, boxes, and all 
their possessions, and threw themselves into the water; they 
swam across and two minutes later could be seen running 
away at full speed on the other side of the river. 

I remained alone in the gipsy-cart, alone with Polichinelle. 
A few minutes later my father, for he was among the men 
on horseback, found us lying down quietly in the rear of the 
cart. I had been found. I was taken back home. I do not 
know whether they said anything to Polichinelle, but I do 
know that they said something to me! And I also know 
very well that, if the gipsy who had kidnaped me had taken 
the road on the right which disappeared in the mountain 
mazes, I should never have been found. 


Que diable / What should I have been doing now? 

The above episode is the only one of any impor- 
tance. All the remainder is monotonous. I never 
went to school, much less to any university. My 
young days were spent entirely in the large ances- 
tral chateau, in the shade of the wild forest. I read 
and worked but little. I walked a great deal. 
My memory, which all my lifetime has been my 
powerful and precious auxiliary, was formed almost 
entirely alone. It was innate and natural. It 
required no training. 

In my father’s room there used to be an enormous stick 
with a gold knob which I always admired and envied. 
Every time I saw it I used to ask for it, and every time I 
asked for it I used to long to have it and keep it. 

One day my father said to me: 

‘* Listen: I will give you this stick if to-morrow you recite 
to me by heart the legend of Kosros the Wise.’’ 

That was a way of getting rid of me, for the Hungarian 
legend of Kosros the Wise is quite as long as Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, and Sir Henry Irving will tell you that twenty-four 
hours constitute a very short time for one to learn Hamlet. 

Nevertheless, the following day I went to my father’s room 
and, without a mistake or hesitation, I recited to him a!l the 
wonderful legend, from the day when the daughter of Kosros 
chose for a husband Pryémilas, a mere laborer, until the day 
when his sister, Wlasta, at the head of an army of Amazons, 
won, with the aid of the Czechs, the battle of the White 
Mountain. 

The stick with the gold knob became my property. I did 
not keep it; but, thank Heaven, I kept my memory. 

At the age of fifteen, after a somewhat rudimentary educa- 
tion that, nevertheless, included various poetic legends, 
which I learnt whenever I had a longing for some of the 
parental belongings, my father decided that I should travel. 
He supplied me with money and gave me as a companion a 
tutor, who had taken his degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

I started out one morning on foot and was soon lost in the 
distance, en route for unknown parts. 

I think I must have traveled through the whole of the im- 
mense Empire of Austria. It was not, at that time, what 
civilization has made it at the present day. © In the frontier 
provinces superstition and fanaticism reigned supreme. 
During my long peregrinations I had striking examples of 
both and they have left on my mind an indelible impression. 





The Stolen Statue of St. John 


OT very far from my native village was a quiet little 
country town called Grunberg. Any travelers who might 
nowadays venture to explore this little out-of-the-world 
nook of Bohemia would notice, close by a peaceful pool, an 
old church, an odd mixture of all styles of architecture. It 
is a very poor, modest little church, but it possesses a life- 
size statue of St. John in massive silver. Curiously enough, 
this statue has only one arm, and one would be inclined to 
protest against this willful mutilation if it were not connected 
with a strange incident of which I was a witness. 

The day after I had left my father’s chateau I arrived at 
Grunberg and found the whole town in the wildest state of 
excitement. The statue of St. John had been stolen the 
week before, and the whole country round had been doing 
everything possible to find it. The Bishop of Klattau had 
ordered processions in all the neighboring districts and every 
day the priest of St. John’s beseeched his parishioners to tell 
what they knew of the theft. 

I have already spoken of a small pool which is near the 
church. This pool was surrounded by a bank which was 
very steep on the side near the water and at the top of which 
was a narrow path. The procession was about to take place 
just as I arrived, and, in order to reach the other side of the 
pool, it had to walk along this narrow path. 

At the head of the procession was the old priest, praying 
as he walked along, and carrying a second relic, which was 
almost as much venerated as the statue. This relic was a 
silver cross. 

Half-way along the path—I can see the whole scene 
distinctly —the priest stumbled against the roots of a 
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newly-planted tree, and, before he had time to think of saving 
it, the cross fell from his hands, glided slowly down the bank 
and disappeared in the muddy waters of the pool. 

All the people, following the example of the unfortunate 
priest, fell on their knees, their eyes fixed on the spot in the 
water where the cross had disappeared. 

The dam was at once opened so that the water should not 
carry the sacred relic away and every one waited for several 
hours. At the end of that time, to the delight of all, just as 
the last water was disappearing through the dam, the cross 
was seen and by the side of the cross the statue—the 
famous silver statue of St. John. 

A cry of joy rang through the air, the cross and the statue 
were taken up, and it was then that the disappearance of the 
left arm was discovered. The thieves, whilst waiting for an 
opportunity of conveying the statue to a safe place, had 
broken off this arm, which has never been found. 

The people, singing psalms and hymns of thanksgiving as 
they went along, repaired to the church in order to replace 
the venerated statue on the pedestal which for the last week 
had been deprived of its sacred burden. Just as the last 
individual was entering the church a part of the archway 
over the doors gave way, fell straight on the shoulders of a 
peasant and cut off his left arm as clean as though it had 
been a chopper. 

The crowd immediately surrounded the wretched man, 
yelling: 

‘*He’s the thief! He’s the thief! 
him by cutting off his arm! ’’ 

There was a terrible rush from all sides. The people at- 
tacked the peasant and in a moment his clothes were all in 
shreds. They were about to drag him along and hurl him 
into the pool in his turn, without having asked him a ques- 
tion, or without even hesitating as to whether or not he were 
the real author of the theft, when the old priest interfered. 

‘I, alone, have the right to command here,’’ he said. 
“* Do not touch that man!”’ 

The crowd fell back a little and the priest continued: 

““You are in my church,’’ he said, addressing himself to 
the peasant, ‘“‘ and this is an inviolable and sacred place. 
Noone has aright totouch you here. Stay inside the church and 
do not leave it, for once outside you belong to human justice.’’ 

And the mutilated peasant remained there. He was in 
the church all day and all night and he was still there the 
following day when I left Grunberg. 

Five years later, when my voyage through Europe was 
accomplished, as I passed through Grunberg on my way to 
my native village, I saw at the door of St. John’s Church an 
old man who had lost his left arm. He was on his knees at 
the threshold of the sanctuary which he had never dared to 
leave lest he should be torn to pieces by the people. 

One evening, after a long journey, I reached, with my 
travelinge-companion, the Croatian frontier. A dreary- 
looking rough road stretched as far as the eye could see, 
alongside the mountain, and poles were placed on the road- 
side at intervals, just as in France the telegraph poles 
are seen forming a straight line along the banks of a road. 

At the top of these poles human heads 
had been fixed, and I shuddered with 
horror on discovering that as far as one 
could see there were these poles and these 
heads. There iiad been a revolt the week 
before, and the Governor of the district, 
who had proved victorious, had decided to 
make an example and to inspire the popula- 
tion with a wholesome fear. 

This Governor I can see distinctly now. 
I was dining that evening with my tutor in 
a wretched little inn, on the very borders 

of the frontier, when he came back from 
his expedition. He was a sort of bashi- 
bazouk with a hooked nose, long, fair 
mustache and a face with a hard expression. 
He had three escorts, the commanders of 
each of which appeared to hate each other. 

I could not resist asking him, later, 
when he was sitting next me at table, why 
he had three escorts. 

‘*The first one,’? he answered, ‘‘ keeps 
watch on the second, and the third prevents the other two from 
coming to an understanding with each other.’’ 

This will give an idea of the social position of the Governor 
of Croatia in the first half of the last century. 


St. John has punished 


The Episode of the Gipsy Fortune-Teller 


= supper, while the Governor was smoking a long 

pipe and the officers of the escort were playing at dice, 
we heard outside, issuing from the darkness, a dismal cry 
followed by shouts, disputes and fighting. The officers left 
their dice and the Governor mechanically put his hand to 
his belt, from which his sword was hanging. 

Upon inquiry we found it was nothing of importance, 
merely a woman, a kind of fortune-teller, who was going 
along the road when the bashi-bazouks of the escort had set 
upon her. The Governor suggested that it would be amusing 
to have our fortunes told. We each of us gave her some 
silver and she proceeded to foretell the future with the cards. 


The poor creature was intent on the cards, and ina slow, 
monotonous voice she told us her rigmarole. 

When she came to me, though, she suddenly became 
more animated and her dull eyes lighted up a little. 

““Oh!”? she exclaimed, ‘‘ I’ve never seen a fortune like 
yours. There is a fine fate in store for you!’’ 

“* What is it?’’ I asked. 

** You’il sit down with kings and have princes at your 
table.’’ 

She did not tell me any more, but that was quite enough, 
and all night long I dreamt of nothing but conquest and 
kingdoms. I tried to imagine all the situations which would 
allow me to sit down with sovereigns, but I never thought of 
the only one which could ever enable the prophecy to come true. 


This voyage was to last five years, and five years it lasted. 
I went through Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy and 
Switzerland. The most tragic part of it was the return home. 

I was just twenty years of age, and when I approached 
my native village all the memories of my childhood crowded 
to my mind. 

One learns a great many things in a five years’ journey 
through the world, and one forgets much also, very quickly. 
Suddenly at a turn in the road, flanked by the mountain, the 
Chateau of Blowsky came in sight, and I do not know how it 
was, but as soon as I saw its old, cracked facade, so gloomy 
and disral-looking, as soon as I glanced at its dark, mys- 
terious tower, a sort of presentiment took possession of me. 

I hurried on and soon reached the park. It seemed to me 
that everything looked neglected and rather deserted. The 
grass was long and the meadows appeared to be untended. 
I pushed the door open, and a cry rang through the house. 
It was my mother. 

‘Where is father?’’ I asked anxiously. ‘‘ Here he is,’’ 
she replied; and seated by the fire in the dining-room I saw 
him, but he was so changed that I scarcely recognized him. 

When the first excitement of 
my arrival was over he began 
to question me. 

‘* Did you see any one before 
you reached the house?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘ No one,’’ I replied. 

““And you don’t know all 
that has happened here since 
you left?”’ 

“TIT know nothing,’’ I 
answered. My father’s voice 
trembled slightly as he told 
me. It was a very ordinary, 
every-day story. 
The fortune of 
the whole family 
was lost. A no- 
tary, with whom 
the greater part 
of our money had 
been left, had 


risked it in speculations which had turned out badly, and, 
to sum up the matter briefly, we were ruined. ‘‘ You'll have 
to work for your living,’’ said my father in conclusion. 
I do not know why, but the thought of the gipsy woman, 
whom I had seen at the Croatian frontier, suddenly crossed 
my mind, and I remembered her prediction. I did not appear 
at all discouraged; on the contrary, I smiled as I answered 
my father: 

** All right,’’ I said; ‘‘ don’t you worry yourself about me; 
I shall be able to earn my living.’’ 

** What do you think of doing?’’ he asked. 

“*T shall start to-morrow for France, and from there go to 
America. <A year ago, when I was in Genoa, I made the 
acquaintance of one of the leading industrial men of Ohio. 
He offered me a situation in a big agricultural affair out there. 
I refused, but I shall go to him now, and I am certain he will 
give me employment.’”’ 

‘That is right,’’ said my father. 
plenty of determination.’’ 


“I see that you have 























“YOU'LL SIT DOWN WITH KINGS AND 
HAVE PRINCES AT YOUR TABLE” 
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The evening, however, was very sad, and that night was 
the last I spent in my father’s house. Life was before me, 
full of chances and unexpected things. I did not fear any- 
thing, but bravely decided to venture forth. The farewell 
moment was even more sad than the evening had been. My 
mother was in tears and my father, who was very pale, stood 
on the terrace until I was out of sight. 

“*Good-by,’’ I said, and my last words were: ‘‘ Perhaps 
you will never see me again, but I hope you will hear some- 
thing about me.’’ And I plunged into the unknown 
into life. 


Fate and a Broken Pipestem 


FEW weeks later I arrived at Angiers, in France, on the 
banks of the Loire, on my way to Havre, where I in- 
tended to take the boat for America. 

I traveled in what the French call a ‘‘ diligence,’’ which 
was merely a horrible carriage, badly built, badly appointed, 
and with wretched horses. If modern civilization had done 
nothing but give us railways instead of the diligence, it 
would deserve the gratitude of all human beings; I mean, of 
course, of all human beings who travel. 

My particular diligence went along that wonderful and ad- 
mirable road, which all English and Americans who have 
visited France know so well, and which skirts the banks of 
the Loire. It started from Tours, passed through Angiers, 
and was to go onto Nantes. At Nantes I intended traveling by 
water to Havre, where I hoped to embark for the United States. 

As we entered the chief street of Angiers something oc- 
curred which was destined to influence my whole career. 
This was the second incident which decided my fate in life. 
The first was the road which the gipsies, who had kidnaped 
me, took to cross the river. This second incident happened 
in driving overthe paving-stones of Angiers, when thediligence 
gave such jolts that the stem of my pipe broke between my teeth. 

My first care in getting out of the conveyance was, of 
course, to rush to a 
shop for a new stem. 
I had scarcely fin- 
ished this most pro- 
saic transaction 
when on leaving the 
shop I knocked up 
against a tall, slight 
man with hair just 
turning gray who 
happened to be com- 
ing in. Iapologized, 
but the gentleman, 
after gazing at me 
intently, suddenly 
exclaimed: 

‘Why, upon my 
word, I think I recog- 
nize you. tre" 
Are you not young 
Blowitz?’’ 

** Certainly.’’ 

“Don’t you re- 
member me?’”’ 

“* Not at all.’’ 

‘IT saw you five or 
six years ago at your 
father’s chateau. I 
am Count Kolo- 
wrath; an old friend 
of your family.’”’ 

I remembered now 
having seen the 
Count in the days 
gone by and I recog- 
nized him. We 
talked together a few 
minutes, and I told 
him the sad events 
that had taken place 
at our home in Bohe- 
mia. He took the 
greatest interest in 
my story and insisted on my letting the diligence continue its 
journey without me and delaying my departure for a day. 
He was only passing through Angiers and lived in Paris, 
where he was very intimate with all the political men of 
the day. 

The result of our meeting was that I did not start for 
America the next day, nor yet the day after, nor even the 
week after, but I went with him to Paris. 

Serious events were then taking place there. A Republic 
—the Republic of 1848—had succeeded the Monarchy of 
King Louis-Philippe. I was too much interested in all that 
was going on, too much taken up by this political fever, by 
this overthrowing of a Government, and by this destruction 
of old-established institutions, to think of going to America. 
I remained in Paris, and I observed what was happening 
around me. 

I must now make a confession to my readers. Nature, 
cities and countries have never had much attraction for me. 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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HE AND HIS MOTHER 
WERE CHUMS - 





I 

HEN the Blue Ridge Bank failed, good, fond, slip- 
W shod Tom Lucas, who had been bookkeeper and 
man of all work at $75 a month, was left without 
employment. It was a badtimein Blue Ridge and in Western 
Nebraska generally; but Lucas got a few odd jobs while he 
was waiting for something to turn up, and with that and his 
credit the family managed to get on in an increasingly poor 

way. 

Then he had an inspiration. It was long before the 
Klondike rush, but some people knew there was gold in 
Alaska. Lucas sold the story-and-a-half house, borrowed 
what he could, left $100 with his wife, and joined an expedi- 
tion. They never knew just how he died up in the north, 
but they knew they were happier for not knowing just how. 

Nellie Lucas was small and slim, with brown eyes and a 
soft voice. In Blue Ridge they called her extravagant, 
because while Tom had his salary and credit she bought 
pretty things for herself to wear and dressed her boy ridicu- 
lously well and went back to Ohio at least once a year. Now 
her father was gone as well as Tom, and she had the boy. 
Her fingers were deft and she was tasteful. She trimmed 
hats in Miss Davit’s millinery store, and the county clerk, a 
Blue Ridge man, gave her some copying to do now and then. 

Walter was nine years old, not very tall for his age, but 
plump, with reddish hair and blue eyes like his father. He 
and his mother were chums. They took their treats together 
when there was a spare dollar, and talked over ways and 
means soberly. ‘‘ There will be very little money now, dear 
—only what mamma can earn; so you must make the old 
jacket do even if it is patched,’’ she had said to him, and he 
had understood at once. He wished to quit school and go to 
work, but she would not hear of that. 

They got along— but there was the operation on the boy’s 
throat which Doctor Howell had warned her must not be put 
off longer. 

The Railroad Hospital at Warrensville stood on the shabby 
street that faced the switch-yards. The hospital itself was a 
square, neat, two-story affair of pressed brick with a clean 
cement walk in front; but on one side were two shanty 
saloons and on the other, a shanty ‘‘ delicatessen store,’’ with 
links of sausage and moons of cheese behind the fly-specked 
window-panes. With the early melting of the light snow 
which had fallen the day before, the unpaved street was 
muddy this bright Sunday morning. 

Leaving the caboose of the early freight from Blue Ridge, 
Mrs. Lucas picked her way across the cinder switch-yard and 
along the broken plank-walk toward the hospital, the boy at 
her side. She was aware of the wide, bright, Sunday still- 
ness that lay over the small city, of the edge of spring in the 
high blue sky and clear, chilly air. But her heart trembled 
in its rapid beating and she kept repeating to herself 
mechanically, ‘‘ I must tell them his heart isn’t very strong.’’ 

She knew it was best not to talk to him about it; but at the 
door of the hospital she stopped, stooping a little to look into 
his rosy face. ‘‘ You won’t be afraid, will you, dear?’’ her 
sweet voice said. 

““ Why, no, I won’t be afraid,’’ he replied securely. 

Doctor Parker had not yet arrived, and Mrs. Lucas went to 
the office. The old gentleman at the desk treated her crust- 
ily, but she did not mind that. She apologized patiently 
when she answered his questions amiss as he made out the 
record, and she was strangely absorbed in regarding the 
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fringe of gray hair around his pink head. She took the fee, 
fifty dollars, from the knotted handkerchief in the breast of 
her dress. That left her six dollars. When she returned to 
the chilly little parlor Walter was walking about, cap in 
hand, examining the prints on the wall. She sat down, fur- 
tively watching the boy, and she kept whispering in her 
mind, ‘‘ No, I’ll not have it done now; I’ll put it off; the 
surgeon will examine him and say it is not necessary.’’ 

Doctor Parker came in briskly, half an hour late, a tall, 
alert man with a red beard and a friendly eye. 

‘*I thought you’d be waiting,’’ he said with a laugh. 
** You’ve been to the office? You told them you were here? 
And this is— Walter, is that the name? How do you do, 


Walter? I'll go upstairs and see if the room is ready. You 
come up ina minute. They’! show you where.’”’ 

And before she could find her voice he was gone. She felt 
her heart leaving her body and hurrying after him. She 
wished to say, ‘‘I have decided to put it off awhile. You 
see, I have not loved him enough yet.’’ 

After a bewildered moment she arose, half dazed. The 


boy came to her at once and slipped his plump hand in hers. 
They walked down the hall and up the stairs. She knew 
that she must not talk to him about it, nor do anything that 
would alarm him, and as she went upstairs she felt herself 
clutched fast in the ordeal, without possibility of escape. 
They came out in the upper hall. Walter walked along 
beside her as readily as though he were going to play. Yet 
he seemed such a little fellow. 

** You feel ready, do you, dear?’’ she asked, although she 
knew she should not. 

He slipped his arm about her waist and quickly withdrew 
it. ‘‘ Yes, I’m ready, mother,’’ he said. ‘‘I know it must 
be done, so the sooner I go through with it the better.’’ 

A stout nurse, hurrying along with a tray of empty dishes, 
directed them; but the room was not quite ready and they 
sat on a bench in the hall. She felt the boy’s soft body 
against her side. If she could hide him from them now! 

The opposite door opened and Doctor Parker looked out. 
He had taken off his coat and waistcoat, and put on a long 
white apron which a nurse was tying behind. His shirt- 
sleeves were rolled up to the elbows and he was rubbing his 
hands with soap. 

““You’re here?’’ he called out cheerfully. ‘‘ We'll be 
ready now as soon as you are. You can step in there.’’ 

They entered an empty room, where Walter undressed and 
put on a nightgown, his mother helping him as when he had 
been a tiny child. Lingering over the buttons she hungered 
to close him in her arms and kiss him. 

When they stepped into the operating-room Doctor Parker 
was still scrubbing his hands. His assistant was laying out 
various instruments of speckless steel that glistened cruelly. 
He and the surgeon were talking of another case in a casual, 
chatty way. One nurse was preparing bandages while the 
other arranged the curtains overtheskylight. The operating 
table, a thick slab of glass, with apparatus for raising and 
lowering it, stood in the centre of the floor. 

In his nightgown the boy looked even younger and rosier. 
His bare, plump feet showed under the edge of the gown. 
He smiled in a self-conscious way, embarrassed at standing 
before strangers in that garb. 

A nurse stepped beside the glassslab. ‘‘ All right, Walter; 
here’s where we’ll have you,’’ she said cheerfully. 
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The boy’s hand moved a little toward his mother’s. He 
wished to whisper to her, “‘ They’re not going to hurt me, are 
they, mamma?’’ But he knew what her white face meant, 
and without speaking he went forward confidently and climbed 
on the table. The nurse threw a sheet over him and began 
arranging cloths about his head and neck. He looked over 
at his mother and smiled. ‘‘ Pretty rocky bed, ma,’’ he 
called. 

Mrs. Lucas caught the surgeon’s eye and beckoned. He 
came over to her and she whispered, ‘‘ You’ll be careful, 
doctor — about the chloroform —his heart isn’t very strong.’’ 

He nodded. ‘‘ Oh, yes, I remember. Doctor Howell told 
me. We talked it over,’’ hesaid cheerfully under his breath. 

He knew that her nerves were shaking and her heart 
swooned. He looked into the pretty, helpless Httle woman’s 
straining eyes and took in their wordless message—‘‘ To you 
I give my darling to be led through the shadows of death; if 
your hand fails he will never come back to me.’’ 

This busy surgeon had received many such messages and 
had replied in his heart, as now, ‘‘ God is great. I will do 
what a man’s skill can do.’”’ 

His words to her were, ‘‘ This operation is not so serious; 
but it’s not pleasant to see. When we are ready you must 
step out.”’ 

She had supposed that she would be permitted to remain. 
But she understood that she must submit to the doctor. He 
looked at her and nodded toward the door. She stepped into 
the hall, shutting the door behind her, closing in the still little 
figure and those who were to work at the springs of his life. 

She sat on the bench in the hall, facing the closed door 

how long! A formless thought kept drifting back and 
bruising her helpless mind—she was alone, all alone—she 
sat there all alone how long! Her heart stopped 
beating. Surely something had gone wrong. Suddenly she 
saw them vainly trying to restore him. Yet she could not go 
to the door. She was bound and could only wait. She 
remembered with a kind of inconsequential torture that she 
had only six dollars left after paying the fee in advance. He 
must be dead. The widow and the fatherless. She 
remembered something vaguely; then, strangely, it flashed 
upon her: there was a God. The thought startled her. It 
was sweet, yet she trembled over it. Something vast encom- 
passed her and her weak misery. 

The door stood open. Doctor Parker was smiling at her. 

She sprang up and the roots of her hair stirred. Did He 
give the boy back to her? The doctor was holding the door 
open for her, smiling. One of the nurses was smiling out at 
her. She knew from their faces that the operation had been 
asuccess. But it was not that just now. Had He—— 

Suddenly she drooped against the door-casing and put her 
hands to her face. 

‘““There, there! This is no time to cry. It’s all over. 
Everything’s tiptop.’’ Doctor Parker encouraged her, pat- 
ting her shoulder in a fatherly way. 

The boy, quite white, was looking about blankly. Ina 
moment he made her out, smiled a little under his bandages, 
and sung out, ‘‘ Hello, ma!”’ 


iT 


HEY left the hospital after the third day. Mrs. Lucas then 
had four dollars in her purse. For six months the ordeal 
of this operation had been her sole focal point, beyond which 
she had scarcely tried to look. She had sold the last of her 
trinkets for the fee, and she had supposed, indefinitely, that 
she should go back to Blue Ridge and try to support herself 
and keep Walter in school. But the last two days she had 
been thinking that over, and it seemed to her that she might 
get something to do in Warrensville, which was a much better 
town than Blue Ridge, quite a little city, in fact. She wrote 
a neat hand, slowly, and she thought she might get copying 
to do, or trim hats, or clerk in a store. As to ways of earning 
money her imagination was as vague and simple as Walter’s. 
She was anxiously aware of the slimness of her means, but 
the dreadful ordeal was passed. The boy skipped along 
beside her abounding in health, full of zest for the fresh air. 
Compared with poor little Blue Ridge, Warrensville was 
metropolitan, with brick paving on the two principal streets, 
and stone’ flaggings and brave shop windows. 

Mother and son walked down Warren Avenue, stopping to 
look into the show windows. She had the daring thought to 
enter at once a dry-goods store that they passed and ask for 
a place as a clerk; but she put it off because she had not yet 
spoken to the boy about the possibility of not returning to 
Blue Ridge. At the window of the millinery store they 


debated whether the hat with pink orthe one with blue was 
the prettiest, and before the window of the hardware store he 
explained why the hammerless shotgun was the best. 


She 
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noted a small restaurant on a side street, and thought they 
could come back there and get dinner. Probably it would 
not cost over forty or fifty cents for both of them. There were 
many more people on the street than at home. The stir of a 
larger life amused them. 

They were looking at the boys’ suits, displayed on wax 
dummies in the window of the most pretentious of the stores, 
when a brisk little woman tripped out of the store door, 
glanced at them, halted, then ran forward. 

‘““Why, Mrs. Terhune! ’’ said Mrs. Lucas. 

““Why, Mrs. Lucas!’’ said Janet Terhune. 

There was a touch of embarrassment, for Mrs. Terhune had 
been Janet Hynes and was a daughter of the junior partner in 
the Blue Ridge Bank where Lucas had been employed, and 
they had scarcely seen each other since Lucas’ death. But in 
the slightly embarrassed shock of this encounter the hearts of 
the two women beat up together. A moment, and Mrs. Lucas 
was telling about the operation. 

‘* And are you going back to Blue Ridge?’’ Mrs. Terhune 
asked. 

‘* Well —I hardly know,’’ said Mrs. Lucas. ‘‘ You see, I 
must find something to do and I thought perhaps here——’”’ 
Already, with an indefinable relief, she felt the other woman’s 
greater capability, her firmer hand. 

“*You must come up to dinner with me now,’’ said Janet 
decisively. ‘‘ I'm sure something can be found here—better 
than in Blue Ridge. We’ll talk it over with Bob.’’ 

And in this way mother and son came under the wing of 
the Terhunes. Bob and Janet were at once fond of them. 
‘*They’re both dear children,’’ said Terhune. He found 
copying for Mrs. Lucas to do in his office, and with slow, 
infinite patience she finally learned stenography. 

Mother and son were still chums. Every one liked the lad. 
Janet loved him next to his mother and next to her own 
daughter who was born the year 
after the Lucases came to 
Warrensville. ° 

The Terhunes soon discovered 
that he had a good mind. At 
eighteen he finished his course in 
the public high-school and it was 
decided that he should go to the 
State University at Lincoln. His 
head then came just above 
Terhune’s shoulder, but to the 
two fond women he was still the 
same bright, clean, lovable boy 
that he had been any time the last 
ten years. His cheeks were as 
ruddy, his blue eyes as direct, his 
laugh as ready. 

Mrs. Lucas was full of mis- 
givings about his going to Lincoln. 
He had scarcely been away from 
home overnight in his life. He 
couldn’t take care of his clothes; 
was careless about letting things 
lie around. If he slept in a draft 
he would take cold. There had 
been some typhoid at Lincoln the 
year before, and she was anxious 
on that score. She did not fear 
the temptations and dissipations that other mothers might 
have feared. She supposed in time he might take to 
smoking. Most boys did that, and Mr. Terhune had prepared 
her for it. But as for the real vices—why, as well fear that 
little Janet who still sat on Walter’s knee would take to 
whisky and disreputable. friends. 

Terhune got Walter a pass over the railroad, so he came 
home every second orthird Sunday. Besides, he was at home 
Thanksgiving and over the holidays, while Mrs. Lucas twice 
went to Lincoln to see him. When hecame home for the long 
vacation at the end of the year it seemed that, after all, she 
had hardly been separated from him at all. 

His second and third year passed in thesame way. Never 
more than three weeks went by without herseeing him. She 
still looked after his clothes, darned his stockings, mended 
and-sorted his linen, bought his underwear and neckties for 
him as when he had been a little child. She had to look up 
now, but she saw the same rosy cheeks, bright, direct blue 
eyes and ready laugh. 

And what she especially took comfort and pride in, next to 
his proficiency in his studies, was his way with the girls. 
He was popular. All the nicest girls were his friends, and 
he was a friend to all of them, without any particular prefer- 
ence. It had been that way since he was a little fellow —the 
nice girls had been his friends. 

The mother thought: ‘‘ Some day, when he gets of that age, 
he will fall in ove with the nicest and best and most popular 
girl of them all; and by and by they will be married.’’ She 
remembered that she had been married three years younger; 
but that was different. Meantime it was fine that these nice 
girls liked him so frankly and that he liked them in kind. 


il 


T WAS in December of Walter’s fourth year at Lincoln that 
May Dixon, daughter of Warrensville’s mayor, left the uni- 
versity abruptly and came home. The gossips had a rumor 


that she had been expelled or had fallen into some sort of 
scandal. The rumor found quick ground because of the sen- 
sation of four years before in which she had been the chief 
figure. 

Major Dixon, the mayor, had a swelling chest, a black 
mustache and imperial, a military air. His slouch hat was 
always worn a little on one side. Whisky had not improved 
a naturally bad temper. 

Four years before, May, then seventeen, had gone to the 
baseball game at Hurley with young Gallup, who called him- 
self city editor of the Democrat and was not known in good 
society. Other young people in groups and couples had gone 
to the ball game; but May Dixonand Gallup kept apart. An 
hour after the train left Major Dixon learned that they had 
gone together. Hedrovetheseventeen miles to Hurley in an 
hour and a half, and looked over the ball grounds without 
finding the two he sought. A little later he did find them 
eating ice cream in a shabby restaurant. He horsewhipped 
Gallup on the spot, breaking the young man’s arm and a good 
deal of china, and took the young lady home. He also 
announced that he would shoot Gallup on sight if he returned 
to Warrensville. The young man did not return. Gossip is 
busy in a place like Warrensville. The girl was different 
thereafter. She held herself aloof, with a high head. Her 
sudden departure from the university brought the old affair to 
life, for it was remembered that Gallup was in Lincoln, con- 
nected with a weekly sheet that called itself a society journal, 
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but which every one knew for a mere blackmailing agency. 
It was insisted that he had something to do with May’s coming 
home. 

Mrs. Lucas on her way back to Terhune’s office after lunch 
saw the girl driving a span of fine bays to a new victoria. A 
negro boy in livery, the first to be seen in Warrensville, sat 
beside her. The display and extravagance and debts of Major 
Dixon someway lent probability to gossip about his daughter. 
The girl herself was tall, slim, with large dark eyes, black 
hair and a clear, colorless skin. She was certainly hand- 
some; but it was the way she held herself that kept Mrs. 
Lucas’ startled attention. There was something royal in the 
pride of the slender, erect figure, and the dark eyes that 
looked calmly forth without seeing any one. She swung the 
mettlesome horses up to the curb in front of the post-office, 
and waited while the boy skipped inside. Everybody on the 
street was aware of her. Men and women looked up at her 
as she sat motionless. Those who knew her attempted to 
catch her eye and bow. But she neither saw them nor 
appeared to avoid seeing them. The calm eyessimply looked 
afar. There was no motion of her lips or eyelids. The boy 
appeared and skipped into the victoria. She spoke to the 
horses and they dashed away. 

Little, gentle Mrs. Lucas, loitering in the doorway, drew a 
long breath. It was superb; but tothe widow’s modest imag- 
ination it was an awful kind of superbness. She went 
upstairs to the office with the sense that she was a very 
humble person, for which she was most thankful. 


The next day some one showed Mrs. Terhune this item in 
the blackmailing paper at Lincoln: 

The fair daughter of the mayor of one of the fairest 
cities in Nebraska left the university suddenly last 
week. It is whispered that the young lady’s tender 
effusions to an old flame have something to do with the 
case. More anon. 

The day after Walter came home unannounced. He 
explained that the holidays were at hand, and there was 
nothing in the courses for the intervening week that interested 
him. He arrived in the evening, and in the morning went off 
with Terhune. They spent the forenoon together. The boy 
came in at noon and went to the midday dinner with his 
mother; but directly afterward went away. Terhune took 
Mrs. Lucas home with him to supper. He said Walter had 
told him that he was going to take supper with a friend and 
that he would come to the Terhunes’ for his mother in the 
evening. Mrs. Lucas rather wondered at this, but she sup- 
posed Walter was so big a boy now that she could not expect 
him to account to her for all his time. 

They were in the sitting-room after supper. Terhune had 
looked once or twice at the clock. He had an appointment 
for half-past seven, he said. 

It was nearly that when the doorbell rang. The heavy- 
footed maid went to open the door, and in a moment May 
Dixon swept in. 

She wore a long black cloth cloak and was neatly gloved. 
As she came swiftly to the arched doorway and 
halted, one foot a little advanced, the black plume 
on her hat swayed forward and trembled upright. 
Without any greeting she spoke at once to 
Terhune: 

** Gallup is here.’’ 
Terhune had arisen and stepped toward her. 

‘‘Yes. I know that,’’ he said. 
He paused a moment, looking 
at her, and added calmly, 
‘“Walter is here, too, and has 
gone out to find him.”’ 

The girl’s face contracted 
with pain. ‘‘ No! Not Walter!”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ You agreed to 
have Walter keep away from 
him!’’ she accused. 

“If I could,’’ Terhune cor- 

rected gently. He cleared his 
throat. ‘‘It was necessary to 
take care of your father; to 
keep him from running across 
Gallup or knowing he was in 
town, so I put in the afternoon 
talking business with him and 
we have an engagement for 
this evening, while Walter— it 
was what Walter insisted upon. 
And finally, Ididn’t see that any 
one had any right to take the 
case out of his hands—since 
you had given him the right to 
go.”’ 
‘‘No!’’ she declared. 
** When I talked against it— 
proposed to have Gallup arrest- 
ed or to send somebody else to 
run him out of town—Walter 
only smiled. He said: ‘ Her 
father cannot heip her in this. 
If Aunt Janet had stood in her 
place before you were married 
would you have let anybody else 
take it up?’’’ The plain, middle-aged lawyer concluded 
gravely: ‘‘After that I had nothing more to say, for no one 
has any business to deny a man’s right to protect the woman 
he loves— not even the woman herself.’’ 

The girl’s lip trembled and the lawyer’s face suddenly 


blurred before her straining eyes. ‘‘I am very unfortunate, 
Mr. Terhune,’’ she murmured. 
‘* Not at all! Not at all!’’ he encouraged. ‘‘ This is com- 


ing out all right. You stay right here, now. Don’t mix 
things up. You stay right here and Gallup will be quietly 
out of town in an hour. Janet will take care of you.’’ 

The girl turned with a flowing motion and bowed. ‘“‘I 
hope you will forgive me, Mrs. Terhune,’’ she said humbly; 
and then for the first time she was awareof Mrs. Lucas. She 
started a little and turned red, looking at the widow with 
parted lips. 

‘*T must keep my engagement now,’’ said Terhune. ‘‘ You 
stay right here until you’re sent for.’’ 

As he went out the girl crossed the room and took the chair 
beside Walter’s mother, bending toward her. 

** Will you let me tell you, Mrs. Lucas?’’ she pleaded. 

The mother sat stunned. Her whole world, which con- 
sisted of her son whom she still imagined as half a child under 
her wing, had been overturned at a stroke. As it glim- 
mered upon her that this beautiful and imperious creature 
stood in such a relation to Walter, it seemed as impossible as 
though her son had abruptly presented her with a Valkyrie for 
a daughter-in-law. And behind all that lay the shadow of 
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something dubious, scandalous, and Major Dixon with his 
strut and extravagance. 

Now the girl stooped toward her with a woman’s plea, 
suddenly humble and sweet. The elder woman felt the 
younger’s compelling beauty. Noone could deny her royalty. 

‘*T didn’t know,’’ Mrs. Lucas murmured confusedly. 

‘*No,’’ said the girl. ‘‘ It came about almost of a sudden. 
Perhaps Walter himself was —surprised.’’ Her beautiful lips 
parted in a small smile; the pink flushed over her face again. 
“I think I had been unfortunate, Mrs. Lucas. Going to the 
ball game with Gallup was a foolish, headstrong, schoolgirl’s 
scrape. And what happened afterward——’’ She paused 
and shook her head mournfully. ‘‘I think no one has any 
right, not even a father, to make a girl’s name the subject of 
talk. It was his honor that he was zealous about, not mine. 
That affair and the gossip made a great difference with me. 
It was a sort of horror—all the more, I suppose, because I 
found the man a poor specimen. Gallup has been in Lincoln 
lately. He’s a thing of the gutter now. He has three or four 
schoolgirl letters of mine and he began to annoy me. Of 
course, he has a grudge on account of what my father did, and 
he’s the sort to take it outof me. Besides, he wanted money. 
{ lived in terror of him because anything that would make 
talk was a nightmare to me. Twice I gave him money for 
the letters—-what little I had. I suppose I lost my head to 
do that, for I never got the letters. But I had no one to go to 
~-least of all my father, for his way would have been to use a 
horsewhip again, or a pistol, and that would have been the 
worst of all. What terrorized me was the idea of scandal — 
the letters being printed in that awful paper, perhaps with the 
dates changed, or Gallup’s attacking my father. I was quite 
desperate, and without any one to turn to.’’ She stopped in 
the rapid, nervous narrative, looking into the widow’s eyes. 
Her voice dropped to a softer tone. 

‘Of course, I had known Walter a long time, but only in 
a casual way. One evening six weeks ago we were all going 





the enormous circulation and influence of the 
Planet and the wealth and power of the house 
of Barshfieid to an important discovery made by 
Simon, the second in the royal line and the father 


a of contemporary journalism trace 


of David, the present ruler. Therefore I shall not 

disdain to give credit to whom it is due, even though 

I no longer have a seat at David Barshfield’s council table; 
and I hereby acknowledge that if it had not been for the light 
shed upon the subject of modern society by my still venerated 
chief, these pages would not have been illumined by the great, 
shining light of the knowledge which I owe to him, and the 
true story of the relation which yellow journalism bears to 
the Four Hundred would perhaps have remained a sealed book 
to all mankind for centuries to come. 

I was reminded of these facts by a discussion which raged 
at the Sunday morning breakfast-table in regard to the exact 
social position of Mrs. John Smith, into which I foolishly per- 
mitted myself to be drawn; wondering, the while, how the 
name of a woman as well bred and well born and charming 
as Mrs. Smith ever happened to stray into the conversation at 
Mrs. Catnip’stabie. The boarders paid but scant heed to my 
well chosen and entirely truthful summing up of Mrs. Smith’s 
social position, and a moment later the subject was disposed 
of by Mrs. Taffeta, who said: ‘‘I don’t say but what Mrs. 
Smith’s a nice enough woman in her way, but there hain’t no 
style to her; you never hear of her goin’ nowhere nor hevin’ 
parties to the theatre. The fact on it is, she’s not with the 
Four Hundred folks because she ain’t in their class.’’ 

And these words having been uttered, the jaws of our oracle 
closed with a sharp snap and we knew that to reopen the 
subject at that session would be to question the authority 
which has always found its fullest recognition at Rebecca 
Catnip’s table. 

It was with this conversation fresh in my mind that I seated 
myself in my easy-chair that evening and permitted my mem- 
ory to carry me back to the day when that greatest of yellow 
journalists, the third of the great Park Row dynasty of 
Barshfieid, remarked to me in careless confidence as he lit a 
gold-tipped cigarette: ‘‘ I suppose you know that it was to 
my father (meaning Simon, the second owner of the Planet) 
that we owe that most valuable of Park Row institutions, the 
Four Hundred. Most people believe that the honor belongs 
to Mr. Ward McAllister, the leader of the rather bizarre 
society of his generation; but he only let fall a chance 
remark, while my father, seeing at once the commercial value 
that lay behind his words, did not rest until the idea had 
taken permanent and practical shape. He had been educated 
abroad and had always felt that a generally recognized aris- 
tocracy was one of the greatest needs of the newspaper 
business. I remember also that about this time the growing 
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to the Wednesday evening concert. I was walking alone. 
Gallup appeared, stepped up and spoke to me, stopping me 
on the street before the others as though we were friends. I 
knew it was done to frighten me and let the others see; but I 
was frightened. As it happened, Walter and two or three 
other young men were coming along behind me. He told me 
afterward that he knew something was wrong; so he stepped 
up at once and spoke to me as though we had not seen each 
other for some time. In that way, without any disturbance, 
I was able to turn away and walk off with him, leaving Gallup. 
Then, after the concert, he fell in with me as by accident and 
walked home with me. Gallup was not mentioned, but I 
knew that Walter knew, and it seemed to me the first time any 
one had helped me. After that Walter called on me and we 
went to several places together. One evening I told him 
about Gallup.’’ 

Her voice dropped still lower, as though she could whisper 
ittothe mother. ‘‘ You—you know that every one must trust 
him. He is so sure and sweet. He went to Gallupthen. I 
don’t know what happened; but I know there was a collision 
between them. Walter came back to me with his hand bound 
ina handkerchief, and told me he thought Gallup would never 
trouble me any more. I loved him very much. He was very 
popular. Everything about him had been clear and sweet 
like himself; but it seems to me that it must always have been 
me, the lonely, troubled girl, whom he would love at last.’’ 

Mrs. Lucas looked at her with dim eyes — at this girl whose 
beauty arid bearing made an atmosphere; and she already 
felt, too, that this had been inevitable, instead of the ‘‘ nice,’’ 
popular girl of her fancy. 

Together they heard his step on the porch. 
up; but restrained herself from running forward. 
erect, eager, waiting. 

When he entered the room his mother saw, as for the first 
time, his bulk and thews, and the closely-shaven growth of 
blond beard on his cheeks. He went at once to the girl. 


May sprang 
She stood 





importance of wood pulp had taken a strong hold cn his mind, 
so that the moment his eye fell upon the McAllister interview 
he rose excitedly from his chair and almost shouted: ‘ Wood 
pulp and the Four Hundred! The problem of the cheap 
newspaper is solved at last, and your future, my boy, is 
assured from this very moment.’ 

“Then he sent for Allerton, his business manager, and 
showed him what McAllister had said. Allerton read it from 
beginning to end and blurted out: ‘ Well, what the deuce is 
there in that?’ 

“** Circulation!’ said the old man; and the very next day 
he called a meeting of the business managers of the leading 
newspapers and convinced them that if they would consent to 
work together they could create an aristocracy which would 
appeal to the practical American mind as well as to the snob- 
bery which exists, often a mere undeveloped kernel, in almost 
every human breast.” It was lucky for us that McAllister put 
the number at four hundred, as four thousand would have 
been too many for exclusiveness, and forty too few for the 
press to juggle with. People could keep tab on forty aristo- 
crats so closely that it would have been as difficult for a 
newspaper to add a new one to the list as for a yellow French 
paper to create a forty-first immortal forthe Academy. With 
four hundred, however, we can slip in a new aristocrat when- 
ever we need a new feature for the Sunday supplement or 
desire to bestow some graceful reward for services rendered.’’ 

‘‘But can you create an American aristocrat?’’ I gasped, 
for at that time I was new to Park Row and the simplest 
things seemed wonderful to me. 

‘And why not?’’ rejoined Barshfield with his French 
shoulder-shrug. ‘‘ The proportion of newspaper-made aris- 
tocrats in the Four Hundred is about that of modern peers, 
meaning those whose titles do not antedate the Georges, in 
the House of Lords, and of Napoleonic counts and barons in 
the nobility of France. It is only because of the incredible 
swiftness of the pace with which we live here compared with 
that of the older countries that a dozen years of newspaper 
work equals in result about a century of growth in Europe. 
When a grateful political party in England raises any one to 
the peerage, it is customary to explain that it is as a reward 
for ‘ eminent services rendered to his country,’ but, as no man 
is ever thus honored unless he be the possessor of a large for- 
tune, the phrase ought to read ‘ for eminent services rendered 
to himself.’ Essentially a commercial and hard-headed peo- 


ple, the English have a rooted antipathy to a ragged and 
barefooted peerage such as would easily pass muster in the 
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**Uncle Bob told me you were here,’’ he said. Standing 
beside her looking down, smiling a little, he added: ‘‘ There’s 


no trouble. Gallup has taken the way-freight out of town. 
It’s all right.’’ 5 
“‘ Aa-h!’’ She made the exciamation a low, happy, sing- 


ing sound. The mother saw the two, each looking at the 
other, making a world of their own, in which even she was a 
stranger. Still looking at him, the girl said low, with a 
trembling smile, ‘‘ I’ve been telling your mother, Walter.’’ 

He looked over at the mother with love, but did not leave 
the girl. ‘‘ Well, mother,’’ he said—then dropped his hand 
on May’s shoulder with a smiling glance at his mother and 
back at his sweetheart, as though he offered the mother the 
girl’s loveliness—‘‘ I suppose there’s nothing more to say.’’ 

Mrs. Lucas thought something like this: ‘‘ When he was a 
babe and lay in my arm, and when he came out of the opera- 
tion at the hospital, and when I worked and saved for him, it 
seemed to me that he was all my own. But all the time I was 
only bringing him to her.’’ 

When the young ones had gone, Walter taking May home, 
the two women, left alone, were silent for a moment. 

‘“She is very beautiful and sweet,’’ said Mrs. Lucas 


absently. 

‘“She seems much in love with him,’’ Mrs. Terhune 
admitted. 

Mrs. Lucas looked around at herfriend. ‘‘ We don’t keep 
them long.’”’ 


The younger mother said nothing, but she felt a sudden 
hunger to get her own child in her arms and hold her tight. 

‘I suppose our mothers felt that way, too, and our hus- 
bands’ mothers,’’ said Mrs. Lucas. She mused a moment. 
The power of the girl’s beauty came back to her. She looked 
around at her friend again. ‘‘ Well—if they are married 
and happy——’”’ She did not try to say any more, but sat 
musing while her aroused heart dreamed forward to the 
picture of her son’s home and rosy grandchildren. 


NO! 


sunnier climes. We ofthis country are also practical 
and hard-headed, but we are a more imaginative 
people than the English, and so it happens that our 
Four Hundred, although founded on the visible rock 
of prodigious wealth and carried on with tremendous 
splurge and réclame, nevertheless consists largely 
of people who are actually in a state of destitution. 
As children of our own, we of the press keep up their popular 
reputation by representing them as wealthy and luxurious. 
Therefore it behooves the press to recognize these poverty- 
stricken Park Row aristocrats as its own legitimate offspring 
and support them, in print at least, in a manner calculated 
to sustain their reputation as persons of wealth and luxurious 
habits.’’ 

“But I thought they were wealthy and luxurious —these 
people of the society column! ’’ I exclaimed. 

“So they are—in the newspapers,’’ replied the proprietor 
of the Planet, ‘‘ and some of them have money in their own 
right as well. The rule of the office is, however, that their 
lives, their belongings, their amusements shall always be 
painted in glowing colors. You may have noticed in our 
Sunday paper not long ago an article called Swaddling Clothes 
of Millionaire Children, which told how infants belonging to 
the wealthiest families were decked out in the most costly 
apparel and never went into the street without real lace caps 
worth hundreds of dollars apiece? I’ve no doubt that thou- 
sands of the people to whom I owe my fortune and income 
read that article with distended eyes, although, as a matter 
of fact, it is a lie from beginning to end. Everybody who 
knows New York will tell you that the infant members of such 
families as the Vanastorbilts are done up in red flannel when 
they go out to take theair, and that the further down you get 
in the social scale the more style is put on by the baby. 
Watch the eviction of some poor family from a tenement 
house and you'll find out what I mean. First you’ll see the 
family and a few neighbors bringing out a wretched collec- 
tion of broken tables, three-legged chairs and battered pots 
and pans; then, at the tail-end of the procession, will come 
the mother wheeling a perambulator with a canopy top-lined 
with red silk, and the baby sitting in it arrayed like Solomon 
in all his glory. That baby wil be sure to have a lace cap, 
no matter whether the family have a real meal or not. If we 
wanted to put that baby in the Four Hundred (and there’s no 
telling when it might be policy to do so) his photograph — 
lace cap, perambulator and all— would make a much better 
showing in the middle of a page than that of the average kid 
that you see on Fifth Avenue.”’ 

‘* How does the press put people in the Four Hundred?”’ 
I inquired. 

“Some get in by being run as ‘freak features’ in the 
Sunday paper, others through the broad gateway marked 
‘among those present,’ and a great many by being written up 
as ‘ new cotillon leaders.’ Of course, this newspaper renown 

















will no more give one the enirée to the really good houses 
than a title bestowed by the Second French Empire carried 
with it admission to the exclusive circles of the Faubourg St. 
Germain. However, it does as much for a man as Louis 
Napoleon did when he turned a contractor into a nobleman; 
he simply put him in ‘among those present,’ and let him 
shift for himself.’’ 

This conversation took place at a time when i knew but 
little of the real forces of the modern press, or ‘‘ vellow jour- 
nalism,’’ as it is called, and I remember that when I withdrew 
from the Presence and went out from the audience chamber it 
was with the feeling that the words which I had been privi- 
leged to hear as they fell from the inspired lips of David, third 
of the royal Park Row dynasty of Barshfield, contained a 
kernel of wisdom which might, under my fostering care, 
grow into a mighty tree of philosophy and knowledge. A 
few days later a chance discovery of minor importance helped 
to confirm a great deal that my employer had said and started 
me on the train of serious thought that has culminated in this 
important contribution to contemporary sociology. 

Up to this time I had been innocent enough to believe that 
the loud talking which so often floats from opera and theatre 
boxes occupied by persons vaguely defined as ‘“‘ society peo- 
ple’’ and the explosions of vulgar laughter that cause so 
much craning of necks in the Nickel-Plush and other gaudy 
restaurants were due merely to heedlessness on the part of 
the noisemakers. The scales fell from my eyes, however, 
one night when I was seated in my aisle seat at a local the- 
atre, brooding over the words of my employer, and was 
awakened from my reverie by the arrival of an organized band 
of social pushers who were at that time one of the minor nui- 
sances of the town. Six of them marched into the row of 
seats behind me and as many more tramped noisily, and 
without a word of apology to the lady who was with me and 
who rose to let them pass, into the seats beyond ours. They 
had scarcely seated themselves when the leading climber, 
who sat directly behind me, began the work of advertising 
their presence to the rest of the audience by bawling out: 
‘* There’s Mrs. Waddy Vanastorbilt in that upper box!’”’ 

‘*No,’’ screamed the young woman next him, “‘ that’s not 
Mrs. Waddy Vanastorbilt!’’ 

““Yes,’’ bellowed the pusher next to her, ‘‘ it 7s Mrs. Waddy 
Vanastorbilt. And there’s Petey Titcomb in the back of the 
box. That proves it! He, he, he!’’ 

So the cry was taken up and carried along by each in turn 
until there was not a soul in the lower part of the house who 
had not been told that each and every one of this little band 


of climbers was on pleasantly familiar terms with the famous: 


social leader, Mrs. Waddy Vanastorbilt. 

This was annoying enough, but there is a serious side to 
the matter which I did not realize until I happened to go into 
the lobby between the acts and there heard one woman say to 
another: ‘‘ That’s an awful swell crowd that’s sitting right in 
front of me. Ido wish I could find out who they are. They 
came in awful late—probably from the Nickel-Plush Hotel 
where they’d been dining—and they’re all friends of Mrs. 
Waddy Vanastorbilt, because they were talking about her the 
whole time.’’ 

‘*Oh, I noticed that party,’’ said the other woman eagerly. 
‘* They’re just nothing but style, too. Why, they recognized 
Mrs. Vanastorbilt the minute they,seen her in the box. I 
wonder if anybody here knows who they are? Let’s ask at 
the box-office.’’ 

I should be happy, indeed, were I able to convey to my 
readers an adequate idea of the tone of abject servility with 
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which the women in the lobby spoke of the pushers whose 
vulgar effrontery had made such a profound impression on 
them. I watched them as they interrogated the man in the 
box-office, and was dumfounded—I knew but little of society 
in those days—when I saw that good-natured official hand 
them a bit of paper on which the names of the pushers were 
written, and which the parasite of the party —for even these 
vulgarians have parasites, just as the fleas on the dog are said 
to have fleas of their own—had left with him to be given to 
any society reporter who might happen along; and then— if 
I may be permitted to quote from the vernacular of the ungodly 
—I ‘‘ dropped ’’ to what the climbers were doing and realized 
with a sharp pang of mortification that a file of six of them 
had been climbing into society over my feet. The next 
morning I saw their names in the Planet society column 
characterized as ‘‘ a group of well-known fashionables ’’— and 
behold a gateway to the kingdom of the Four Hundred that I 
had never even dreamed of stood open before me. 

A week later I asked the same box-office official if he could 
give me the names of the ladies and gentlemen occupying a 
lower proscenium box. They were richly dressed and of dis- 
tinguished appearance, and although I sat close to the box I 
could not hear a word that they said. ; 

‘*T don’t know who they are,’’ replied the box-office man. 
‘‘ They didn’t leave their names with me.”’ 

As for the women who had opened my eyes to this delight- 
ful form of what might be termed ‘‘social pushery,’’ my 
exuberant fancy can easily paint their home-coming, pro- 
foundly impressed as they were with the exalted social station 
and ‘‘ style’’ of this group of noisy climbers who ‘‘ knew Mrs. 
Waddy Vanastorbilt.’’ I can imagine them the next morning 
gathering their children about them and telling them how to 
behave in public places, and instructing them as to the quick- 
est, cheapest and most admirable method of impressing an 
entire theatre audience with a sense of their own social 
importance. Annoying as it is to be compelled to sit in the 
very midst of such a crew as this, I cannot help feeling that 
my own sufferings and those of the other auditors are of but 
trifling consequence in comparison with the evil that may 
result from such an atrocious example of bad manners. 

However, I have reason to be grateful to this noisy party 
for what I learned from them that night, and it was in recog- 
nition of their services to the cause of social science that I 
induced Mr. Barshfield, who was much interested in the 
account that I gave him of my observations, to instruct my 
excellent friend, William Swallowtail, the Planet’s able 
society reporter, to mention their names as frequently as pos- 
sible. And thus in the end it came to pass that they actually 
did climb into society over my feet. 

Having now tasted of the fruit of the tree of society knowl- 
edge I pursued my investigations still further, and soon 
ascertained that noisy theatre-goers do not —as I had imagined 
in the days of my innocence— come late to the theatre because 
they are so intensely fashionable that they find it impossible 
to dine before eight. I soon discovered that it is their cus- 
tom to dine late—even though they find themselves hungry 
at half-past six —because that enables them to attract some 
attention as they enter Delmonico’s or the Nickel-Plush; and, 
if they find on arriving at the theatre that the curtain is still 
down, they tell the coachman to drive them around the block 
once or twice in order that they may have the benefit of what 
actors call ‘‘a good entrance.’? No matter how glum and 
silent they may be they all burst into a roar of laughter as 
soon as they enter the lobby, and stamp on the marble floor 
and beat it with theircanes and umbrellas. In coming down 
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the aisle they must keep up a merry giggling chatter, and in 
climbing over people into their seats be careful not to be 
guilty of a word or even a look of apology for the annoyance 
they are causing. Before taking their seats the rules of the 
Climbers’ Union compel them to look around and salute any 
acquaintances who may be within half a dozen rows of them, 
and if they can drag in the name of some person of social 
prominence they must do it in tones loud enough to be heard 
by the doorkeeper. 

One thing there was that I failed to understand and I took 
an early opportunity to seek information at the hands of David 
Barshfield. 

“Was there no aristocracy here prior to the McAllister 
era?’’ I asked him one day when we were alone and he was 
in a reminiscent and talkative mood. 

‘** Most assuredly there was,’’ he replied without hesitation. 
“* Look up the old files of my grandfather’s time and of the 
earlier years of my father’s reign and see how the Planet 
used to abuse it. You can see the spirit of envious hate in 
every one of the denunciations that made our editorial page 
both feared and famous in the old days. The Planet never 
abuses the Four Hundred now because we don’t envy any 
man the sort of distinction that it confers (he used the propo- 
sition ‘‘ we,’’ meaning himself, as is the prerogative of Park 
Row royalty), in fact, the original Four Hundred consisted 
largely of persons who owed their position to birth, wealth 
and the qualities that stand for genuine social distinction. 
Of late years they have been gradually crowded out of sight 
by the various freak features, new cotillon leaders and other 
so-called ‘smart’ people that we in Park Row have created 
from time to time for the purpose of keeping popular interest 
alive, for in this country unless there is ‘something doing,’ 
as they say in aristocratic circles, the whole institution is 
voted slow and behind the times. At present the real upper 
ten are so little in print in comparison with the nobles of 
our own creation that the general public knows very little 
about them. And it would be just as foolish for us to give 
them precedence over the Four Hundred that we have set up 
ourselves as it would be for a merchant to extol a competitor’s 
goods at the expense of his own.”’ 

‘* The really fine society exists then now as it did before?’’ 
I said inquiringly. 

Barshfield looked at me for a moment as if he were wonder- 
ing whether it would be advisable to give me as deep an 
insight into the affairs of the business as I desired. Then he 
made answer, speaking thoughtfully and with sincerity, which 
was something that he seldom did. ‘‘ My dear boy, can’t you 
see the absurdity of imagining that this progressive, powerful 
city, this metropolis of the Western Hemisphere, whose influ- 
ence is helping to shape the destiny of the entire world, can 
offer nothing better socially than the raw products of our 
Sunday supplement page and society column? Doyou think 
that the men whose fortunes are the talk of the world and 
whose power is felt in every money market in Europe—these 
men of tremendous practical achievement, of inventive genius, 
of far-reaching and judicious charities—do you think that 
they spend their leisure hours dining with monkeys or caper- 
ing about in Japanese costume? Doyou think that the wives 
of these men, who are generally their mental equals, even if 
their children are not, entertain one another with parlor vaude- 
villes in which Miss Kittie Socks charms all hearers by 
singing ‘Oh, I’m a Little Onion in a Kidney Stew?’ No, 
my dear boy, we ask the Planet readers to believe that, but 
the very moment we begin to believe it ourselves we are in 
imminent danger of losing half our Sunday circulation.’’ 
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Tinker and the Course 
of True Love 


gulf, charming alike for its scenery and its oysters, 

the Gulf of Arcachon. She gazed on it without 
seeing it; her beautiful face was clouded, and her brow 
was puckered in a wondering perplexity. 

Hildebrand Anne Beauleigh sat on the ground near her, 
his chin on his knees, observing her with a sympathetic 
understanding which would have disquieted her not a lit- 
tle had she not been too busy with her thoughts to notice it. 

They were still and silent for a long while until she 
sighed; then he said with unfeigned sadness, ‘‘ I’m begin- 
ning to think he never will.’’ 

‘Who never will what?” said Dorothy, awakening 
from her reflections, and disconcerted by the exactness 
with which Hildebrand Anne’s remark echoed them. 

‘* My father—ask you to marry him,’’ said Hildebrand 
Anne succinctly. 

** Tinker! ’’ cried Dorothy faintly, and she flushed a very 
fine red. 

‘“Tt’s ail very well to say ‘ Tinker!’ like that,’’ he said, 
shaking his head very wisely. ‘‘But it’s much better to look 
at things straight, don’t you know? You often get a little 
forrarder that way.’’ 

““You are a dreadful little boy,’’ said Dorothy with con- 
viction. 

“Yes, yes; I’m not blind,’’ said Tinker patiently. ‘‘ But 
the point is that my father is ever so much in love with you, 
and he’ll never ask you to marry him because you’re too rich. 
I’m sure I’ve given him every chance,’’ he added with a sigh. 

‘* You have?’’ said Dorothy, gasping. 

**Yes; I’m always seeing that no one makes a third when 
you and he are together—on moonlit nights and picnics, and 
so on, don’t you know?’”’ 

Dorothy laughed in spite of her discomfort at this frank 
discussion of her secret. ‘‘ But this is inveterate match- 
making,’’ she said. ‘‘ Why do you do it?” 

“*Oh, I think it would be a good thing. You both want it 
badly, and you’d get on awfully well together. Besides, 
you’re neither of you as cheerful as you used to be, and I don’t 
like it: it bothers me.’’ 

“It’s very good of you to let it,’’ said Dorothy. 

“‘Notat all. And Elsie and I should have a settled home, 
too. It’s very funny; but sometimes I get tired of living in 
hotels.’’ 

“I’m sure you do,’’ said Dorothy with sympathy. 

‘“ Well, have you got any idea how it can be worked?”’ 

**No!”’ cried Dorothy, shocked, and flushing again. ‘‘I 
haven’t! I wouldn’t have!”’ , 

**That’s silly, when it would be such a good thing,’’ said 
Tinker with a disapproving air. ‘‘ However, I suppose I can 
work it myself. I generally have to, if I want anything done.”’ 

““ What are you going to do?”’ cried Dorothy in great alarm. 
‘Oh, I do wish I hadn’t said anything, or listened to you! ’’ 

“*T don’t know what I’m going to do. These affairs of the 
heart are always difficult,’’ said Tinker with the air of a sage 
who had observed many generations of unfortunate lovers. 

“‘T won’t have you do anything! I forbid it!’’ cried 
Dorothy. 

“* You shouldn’t order your employer about,’’ said Tinker 
with a smile which on any face less angelic would have been 
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a grin. ‘‘ Besides, I’m responsible, and I must do what’s 
good for you. And after all, I sha’n’t give you away, don’t 
you know?’’ 


** Oh, do be careful! ’’ said Dorothy plaintively. 

**T will,’’ said Tinker; and he rose and sauntered off along 
the promenade. 

Dorothy looked after him with mingled feelings, dread of 
what he might do, vexation, and a little shame that he should 
have so easily surprised her secret, though indeed she pre- 
ferred that it should be Tinker who had discovered it to any 
one else in the world. Then her sure knowledge of his dis- 


cretion eased her anxiety, and the consideration of his able 
imagination and versatile ingenuity set a new and strong hope 
springing up in her. 

Tinker strolled along to the Café du Printemps and found 
his fatlier sitting before it on the usual uncomfortable little 
chair before the usual white-topped table. 


He saw that his 





father’s face wore very much the same expression as Dorothy’s 
had worn before he had insisted on coming to heraid. Then 
he saw with something of a shock that a glass of absinthe 
stood on the table: things must indeed be in a bad way if his 
father drank absinthe at half-past ten in the morning. 

However, he hid his disapproval, and sitting down on 
another uncomfortable chair he said gently, ‘‘ What does it 
mean when a lady is compromised, sir?’’ 

‘It means that some accident or other has given malignant 
fools a chance of gossiping about her,’’ said Sir Tancred in 
an unamiable tone. 

** And the man has to marry her? ’”’ 

‘ Of course he has!’’ snapped Sir Tancred. 

** Ah,’’ said Tinker with supreme thoughtful satisfaction. 

His father looked at him for a good minute with considera- 
ble suspicion, wondering what new mischief he was hatching. 
But Tinker looked like a guileless seraph pondering the 
innocent joys of the Islands of the Blessed, to a degree which 
made such a suspicion a very shameful thing indeed. Partly 
reassured, Sir Tancred returned to his brooding: he was 
angry with himself because he felt helpless in an impasse. 
On the one hand, he could not bring himself to fly from 
Dorothy; on the other hand, he could not bring himself to 
abate his pride and ask her to marry him. She was so rich: 
Rainer had talked of settling five million dollarson her. He 
looked again at the pondering Tinker; and his helpless irri- 
tation found the natural English vent in grumbling. 

“* Look here,’’ he said half querulously, half whimsically, 
**T told you that if you went on adding to our household I 
should be traveling about Europe withacaravan. You began 
by adopting Elsie as a sister, and I said nothing. Then you 
added Miss Rainer as her governess, and I warned you. Miss 
Rainer added her father, a millionaire; and he added a maid, 
a valet, two secretaries, a courier, and a private detective. 
All these people—I know them well—will marry; and I shall 
be a patriarch, traveling with my tribe. It must stop.’’ 

Tinker sighed: ‘‘ We are a large household — eleven of us,’’ 
he said thoughtfully. ‘‘ But you might make it more com- 
pact, sir.’’ 

**More compact? How?”’ 

‘*You might marry Dorothy; and then you and she could 
count as one.’”’ 

A sudden light of exasperation brightened Sir Tancred’s 
eyes, and he made a grab at Tinker’s arm. His hand closed 
on empty air; Tinker was flying like the wind. 

““Tinker!’’ roared Sir Tancred; but Tinker went round a 
corner at the moment at which only the T of his name could 
fairly be expected to have reached him. Sir Tancred ground 
his teeth, and then he laughed. 

Tinker made a circuit, and came down to the sea where 
he found Elsie playing with two little English girls staying 
at Arcachon with their mother. At once she deserted them 
for him; and when he had withdrawn her to a distance he 
said, ‘‘ I’ve hit on a way of getting them married.’’ 

‘““No! Have you? You are clever,’ she cried with the 
ungrudging admiration she always accorded him. 

‘*Clever? It only wants a little common-sense,’ said 
Tinker with some disdain. 

**T shall be glad.” 
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“So shall I. It’ll be a weight off my mind, don’t 
you know?’’ said Tinker with a sigh. 

‘“T’m sure it will,’’ said the sympathetic Elsie. ‘‘ It 
must be awfully nice to be in love,’’ she added with 
conviction. 

‘“Now, look here,’’ said Tinker in a terrible voice. 
“Tf I catch you falling in love, I’11—1I’ll shake you! ”’ 

‘* But — but I may be in love—ever so much, for any- 
thing you know,’’ said Elsie somewhat haughtily. 

‘* You are not,’’ said Tinker sternly. ‘‘ Your appetite 
is all right. Don’t talk any more nonsense, but come 
along; we’ve got to get ready for the picnic.”’ 

At half-past eleven the two children went on board 
the Petrel, a little steam yacht of a shallow draft adapted 
to the shoals of the gulf, which Mr. Rainer had hired 
from a member of the Bordeau Yackt Club. They found 
Dorothy and Sir Tancred already on board, and were 
told that a cablegram from New York had given Mr. 
Rainer, his secretaries and the telegraph office of 

Arcachon a day’s work, and prevented him from coming with 
them. Tinker had known this fact all the morning, but he 
did not say so. His manner to his father showed a serene 
unconsciousness of any cloud upon their relations. 

The Petrel was soon crossing the gulf, in an immensely 
important way, at her full speed of eight knots an hour. In 
pursuance of his policy Tinker took Elsie forward, and left 
Dorothy and his father to entertain one another on the quarter- 
deck. The two children amused themselves very well, talk- 
ing to Alphonse, the steersman, and Adolphe, the engineer, 
thick-set, thick-witted men who combined the picturesqueness 
of organ-grinders with the stolidity of agriculturists; Nature 
had plainly intended them for the plough, and Circumstance 
had pitchforked them into seafaring. 

An hour’s steaming brought them across the gulf; they 
landed and made their déjeuner at a little auberge, or rather 
cabaret, affected by fishermen and the folk of the Landes, off 
gray mullet, fresh from the Bay of Biscay, grilled over a fire 
of pine-cones, with a second course of ring-doves roasted 
before it. 

After their coffee Tinker suggested that they should cross 
over to the strip of sand which at that point separates the gulf 
from the bay; and the others fell in with his humor. They 
steamed across and landed in the yacht’s dingey. Tinker 
insisted on taking two rugs, though both Dorothy and his father 
objected that the sand was quite dry enoughtositon. How- 
ever, when they came to the beach of the bay Sir Tancred 
spread them out, and he and Dorothy sat down. The two 
children wandered away, and presently Elsie found herself 
holding Tinker’s hand and running hard through the pines 
toward the landing-place. 

In answer to Tinker’s hail Alphonse fetched them aboard in 
the dingey; and the honest, unsuspecting mariners accepted 
Tinker’s instructions to take them for a cruise and come back 
later for his father and the lady without a murmur. But no 
sooner was the Petrel under way than he strode to the middle 
of the quarter-deck, folded his arms, scowled darkly in the 
direction of his father and Dorothy, so heedless of their plight, 
and growled in his hoarsest, most piratical voice: 

‘Marooned! Marooned!’’ 

Slowly he paced the deck, with arms still folded, casting 
the piercing glances of a bird of prey across the waters; then 
of a sudden he roared, once more with the true piratical 
hoarseness, ‘‘ All hands on deck to splice the main-brace!”’ 

Alphonse and Adolphe did not understand his nautical 
English; but when Elsie came fram the cabin with a bottle of 
cognac and two glasses their slow, wide grins showed a per- 
fect comprehension. Tinker gave them the cognac and took 
the wheel. Then he became absorbed in steering and sternly 
rejected all further consideration of his gift; he would have 
neither hand nor part in hocussing French agriculturists 
posing as mariners. 

But for all his absorption in his steering and his care to 
look past them as they sat in more than fraternal affection on 
the deck with the bottle between them, it was somehow forced 
on him, probably by the noise they made, that they proceeded 
from a gentle cheerfulness through a wild and songful hilarity, 
broken by interludes in which each described to the other 
with eloquent enthusiasm the charms of the lass who loved 
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him best, to a tearful melancholy, from which they were rapt 
away into a sodden and stertorous slumber. 

At the third snore he turned to Elsie, who sat near him 
looking rather scared by the changing humors of the agricul- 
tural mariners, and said with a sardonic and ferocious smile, 
‘‘ The ship is ours.’’ 

Forthwith they divested themselves of the hats of civiliza- 
tion, and tied the professional red handkerchief round their 
heads; then he gave her the wheel, and going to the cabin, 
came back with a black flag neatly embroidered in white with 
a skull and cross-bones, Dorothy’s work, and sternly bade an 
imaginary quartermaster run up the Jolly Roger. Then as 
quartermaster he ran up that emblem of his dreadful trade 
himself; became captain once more, and with folded arms 
and corrugated brow surveyed it gloomily. Then he went 
down to the engine-room, put the yacht on half-speed and as 
well as he could stoked the fires. 

For the next three hours the Petrel forgot all the innocent 
traditions of her youth as a pleasure-boat, and traversed the 
Gulf of Arcachon a shameless, ravening pirate, while Captain 
Hildebrand, the Scourge of the Spanish Main, issued curt, 
sanguinary orders to an imaginary but as blood-dyed a gang 
of scoundrels as ever scuttled an Indiaman. The Jolly Roger 
and three or four blank shots from the little signal gun drove 
three panic-stricken fishing-boats from their fishing-ground as 
fast as oars and sails could carry them, to spread abroad a 
legend of piracy in the gulf which would last a generation. 

It was nearly sunset before Captain Hildebrand returned to 
the serious consideration of his business as Cupid’s ally. 
Then he set the Petrel going dead slow, ran her gently on to 
a sand-bank, and let fall the anchor which was hanging from 
her bows. This done, again a pirate, he 
looked at the recumbent and still stertorous 
Alphonse and Adolphe with cold, cruel eyes, 
and said, ‘‘ It’s time these lubbers walked 
the plank.’’ 

‘* Ay, ay, sir!’’ said Elsie cheerfully; and 
then she added in a doubtful voice, ‘‘ but 
won’t the poor men get drowned?’’ 

“Not in four feet of water,’’ said Captain 
Hildebrand; and he set briskly about the 
preparations for the fell deed. With Elsie’s 
help he brought a plank to the gangway; 
and then, each taking him by an arm, they 
dragged the grunting Adolphe slowly down 
the deck, and arranged him on the plank. 
With a capstan-bar and many a hearty “‘ Yo! 
heave oh!’’ they levered the plank out over 
the side till Adolphe’s weight tilted it up, 
and he soused into the water. 

For a moment he disappeared, then he rose 
spluttering and choking, sank again, found 
his footing, and stood up roaring like a flab- 
bergasted bull. Captain Hildebrand lay 
quietly down on the deck and writhed and 
kicked in spasms of racking mirth; but his 
trusty lieutenant, after laughing a while, 
looked grave and said, ‘‘ The poor man will 
catch cold.’’ 

‘*T have no sympathy with drunkards,’’ 
said Captain Hildebrand with cold severity; 
but he rose, and going forward, by kicking 
Alphonse hard and freely in the ribs, roused 
him from his dream of the lass who loveda 
sailor, and said, ‘‘ Adolphe has fallen over- 
board.”’ 

It took some time for the information to 
penetrate Alphonse’s skull. When it did, he 
was all vivid alertness, staggered swiftly aft 
to the gangway, and in rather less than five 
seconds, with no conspicuous agility, had 
precipitated himself into Adolphe’s arms. 
They rose clinging to one another, and both 
roared like bulls, while the shrieking Tinker 
danced lightly round the deck. 

Presently he recovered enough to throw 
them a rope, and they climbed aboard: no 
difficult feat, seeing that the deck was not two 
feet above their heads. Before they thought of the yacht they 
went to the forecastle and changed their wet clothes, while the 
dusk deepened. Tinker went to the galley and madetea. He 
had brought it to the cabin, and he and Elsie were making a 
well-earned and hearty meal, and discoursing with gusto of 

their blood-dyed career during the afternoon, when Alphonse, 
very sad and glum, came and told them that the yacht was 
aground, and Adolphe was getting up full steam to get her off. 

In haif an hour he heard the rattle of the propeller, and 
coming on deck said that he would go to the bows while 
Alphonse took the wheel and Adolphe worked the engines. 

He went right forward and peered over into the darkness. 
Adolphe set the engines going full speed, reversed, and Tinker 
cried, ‘‘ She’s moving! ”’ 

He saw the anchor chain slowly tauten, then the Petrel 
moved no more. The propeller thrashed away, but to no 
purpose, and to his great joy he was sure that the anchor held 
her. However, he cheered on the crew to persevere, and for 
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nearly half an hour the propeller thrashed away. Then they 
gave it up, sat down gloomily on the hatch of the engine-room 
and lighted their pipes. Tinker and Elsie went back to the 
cabin, rolled themselves in rugs, and were soon enjoying the 
innocent sleep of childhood. 

It was twelve o’clock when Tinker awoke, and at once he 
went on deck and found that Alphonse, by way of keeping 
watch, had gone comfortably to sleep in the bows, while 
Adolphe snored from the forecastle. He kicked Alphonse 
awake, and said, ‘‘ Don’t vou think you could get her off if 
you hauled up the anchor? ’”’ 

For a minute or two Alphonse turned the idea hazily over 
in some rustic arbor in his skull; then with a hasty exclama- 
tion he ran to the side and saw dimly the taut anchor chain. 
He blundered below, lugged Adolphe out of his berth and on 
deck, and for five excited minutes they explained to each 
other that the anchor was embedded in the sand-bank, and 
that it was that held the Petrel. Then soberly and slowly 
they got to work on the capstan and hauled it up. A dozen 
turns of the propeller drew the Petrel off the bank into deep 
water. In three minutes they had her about and steaming off 
toward the marooned, while Tinker in the galley was heating 
water for coffee and making soup. 

In the meanwhile Dorothy and Sir Tancred, ignorant of their 
plight, had spent a delightful afternoon, exploring with a 
never-tiring interest one another’s souls. For a long while 
she chided him gently for his aimless manner of living; and 
he defended himself with a half-mocking sadness. At about 
sunset they rose reluctantly, sighed with one accord that the 
pleasant hours were over, looked at one another with sudden 
questioning eyes at the sound of the sighs, and looked quickly 
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“ABOUT THAT WASTED LIFE OF MINE, DOROTHY?” 


away. They walked slowly, on feet reluctant to leave pleas- 
ant places, through the pines, silent save that twice Sir 
Tancred sent his voice ringing among the trees in a call to 
Tinker. They came to the landing-place to find an empty 
sea, and looked at one another blankly. 

“The children must have persuaded the men to take them 
for a cruise,’’ said Sir Tancred. 

‘* But they’re late coming back,’’ said Dorothy. 

For a while their eyes explored the corners and recesses of 
the gulf within sight, but found no Petrel; then Sir Tancred 
said, ‘‘ Well, we must wait;’’ and spread a rug for her at the 
foot of atree. He paced up and down before her, keeping 
an eye over the water and talking to her. 

The dusk deepened and deepened, and at last it was quite 
dark. 

“* We're ina fix,’’ said Sir Tancred uneasily. ‘‘ Of course, 
if we stay here they will come for us sooner or later, but good- 
ness knows when. If we set out to walk to civilization we 
shall doubtless in time strike it somewhere, but goodness 
knows where.’’ 


‘If we went along this strip and turned eastward at the 
end of it, shouldn’t we come to the railway?’’ said Dorothy. 

**T don’t know that we should. We should get into the 
Landes, and they’re by way of being trackless. Anyhow, it 
would mean walking for hours; and it is less exhausting for 
you to sit here. The Petrel must turn up sooner or later.’’ 

Remembering her talk with Tinker inthe morning Dorothy 
believed that it would be later, much later; but as she could 
hardly unfold her reasons for the belief she said nothing. 

For a long while they were silent. Listening to the faint 
thunder of the bay behind them, the lapping of the water at 
their feet, and the stirring of the pines, she filled slowly with 
a sense of their aloofness from the world and a perfect con- 
tent in being out of it, alone with him. For his part, Sir 
Tancred was ill at ease: he foresaw that unless the Petrel 
came soon a lot of annoying gossip might spring from their 
accident, and he was distressed on heraccount. Onthe other 
hand, he, too, found himself enjoying being alone with her, 
out of the world. 

At last she said softly: ‘‘I feel as though we were on a 
desolate, far-away island.”’ 

“I wish to goodness we were!’’ he cried with a fervor 
which thrilled her. 

** You'd find it very dull,’’ she said with a faint, uncertain 
laugh. 

‘* Not with you,’’ he said quietly. She was silent; and 
he took another turn up and down before he said, half to 
himself, ‘‘ It would simplify things so; we should be equal.’’ 

** Equal?’’ 

““Oh, not from the personal point of view!’’ he said 
quickly. ‘‘ You’d always be worth a hundred of me. But 
on a desolate island money wouldn’t count.’’ 

*““Oh, money!’’ she said with a faint 
disdain. ‘‘ What has money to do with 
anything?’’ 

He sighed and continued his pacing. 

** Money is always an obstacle,’’ he said 
presently; ‘‘either there’s too little of it, 
and that’s an obstacle; or there’s too much 
of it, and that’s an obstacle.’’ 

**T don’t think Papa would agree with 
you about too much money,’’ said Dorothy. 

‘I’m wondering what he’ll say if we 
don’t turn up before morning,’’ said Sir 
Tancred gloomily. 

‘*T suppose he’ll say that it 
unfortunate accident.’’ 

“Yes; but then I ought to have protected 


” 


was an 


you against unfortunate accidents. I’m 
afraid there'll be a lot of gossip.’’ 
““Well, it wasn’t your fault,’’ said 


Dorothy carelessly. 

Sir Tancred grew more and more un- 
happy. His watch told him that it was 
nearly ten o’clock, and there was no sign of 
the Petrel. Moreover, the sense of their 
aloofness from the world had taken a 
firmer hold on him, and it drew him and 
Dorothy nearer and nearer together. The 
feeling that the world, of which her money 
had grown the symbol, would again come 
between them grew more and more intoler- 
able. 

At last it grew too strong for him, and he 
stopped before her and said in a voice he 
could not keep firm, ‘‘ About that wasted 
life of mine, Dorothy? Do you think you 
could do anything with it?’’ 

Dorothy gasped. ‘‘I might—I might 
try,’’ she said in a whisper. 

He stooped down, picked her up, and 
kissed her. Then with a profound sigh 
of relief and content he sat down beside 
her, drew her to him, and leaned back 
against the tree. Dorothy was crying 
softly. 

They were far away from the world; and 
for them time stood still. They did not see 
the approaching lights of the Petrel or hear the throb of her 
screw; only the roaring hail of Alphonse awoke them from 
their dream. 

When they came-on board the observant Tinker saw the 
flush which came and went in Dorothy’s cheeks, and the new 
light in his father’s eyes; he saw her genuine surprise at 
finding herself so hungry; he observed that his father was 
quite careless in his inquiries about the cause of the Petrel’s 
long absence; and his angel face was wreathed with the con- 
tented smile of the truly meritorious. 

After supper his father went on deck to watch the steering 
of the yacht; Elsie fell asleep, and Dorothy sat lost in a dream. 

** Ts it all right? ’’ said Tinker softly. 

**T don’t know what you mean. You’re a horrid, scheming 
little boy,” said Dorothy with shameless ingratitude. 

‘“Ves; but ¢s it all right?’’ said Tinker. 

‘“T sha’n’t let you scheme like that when— when I’m your 
mother,’’ said Dorothy with virtuous severity, and she 
blushed. 

‘* So it is all right,’’ said Tinker; and he chuckled. 











ALF a dozen New 
H Yorkers were seated 
one evening in the fall 
of 1881 round a table in the 
dining-room of the best—a 
pretty poor best—hotel at 
Fargo, then a frontier village 
of Dakota Territory. They 
were “‘ opening wine ’”’ in cele- 
bration of something of which they 
talked loudly, jubilantly—and 
with careless tongues. The rest of 
the dining-room soon gathered that 
the gayety was the result of an in- 
spection tour from which they had just returned. They had 
been promised the lease of a vast and rich part of the public 
domain. Before they saw it they knew it was a ‘‘ good 
thing.’’ Now they knew that it was a prize enormously 
greater than any one had dreamed, the potentiality of a huge 
fortune for each of thein. 

At a table in the corner sat a small, stern-looking man with 
iron-gray hair and military mustache— forehead and eyes and 
jaw a notable exhibit of strength of intellect and character. 
The noisy New Yorkers did not observe him, and he was 
evidently trying not to observe them. He strove to shut his 
ears against their vulgar boasting, until—— 

One of them spoke two words. The stern man, as small 
of stature as a boy—or a Napoleon—started and stared at the 
unobserving group in amazement. From that time forth his 
show of inattention was pretense. 


DECORATION BY JULIUS SOMMER 


By David Graham Phillips 


Two Words that Enriched a Nation 


HE small, stern man was George Graham Vest, a new 
Senator in Congress from Missouri. The two words that 
had set him to listening were ‘‘ Yellowstone Park! ’’ 

Taking advantage of the ignorance in the settled parts of 
the United States as to the far West, this ring of New Yorkers 
had persuaded a complaisant official of the Department 
of the Interior to help them obtain quietly from the Govern- 
ment a practically perpetual lease of the nation’s magnificent 
park — five thousand five hundred square miles of invaluable 
property. For a nominal sum the Yellowstone Park was to 
be turned over to these few private persons and they were to 
have a free hand in exploiting it for their private benefit. 

Senator Vest had come to Fargo to say the last good-by to 
a dying friend. It was by mere chance that he was in the 
dining-room—but the whole incident was a chapter of 
accidents. 

As soon as Congress assembled Mr. Vest rose to make his 
first important appearance in the national arena, to render 
his first important service to the nation. And as every year 
adds to the value of the Yellowstone Park, so every year adds 
to the value of that initial public service. 

He demanded the documents in relation to ‘‘ the proposed 
lease of Yellowstone Park.’’ Those Senators who knew were 
.n consternation; those who did not know were astounded, 
incredulous. But the resolution was passed and it drew the 
documents from their hiding-place in the Interior Department, 
and there followed a stormy outburst of public indignation. 
The ringsters wondered how the thing had leaked out. One 
of them, watching the Senatorial storm from the Senate gal- 
leries, saw the small, stern figure, recognized it, and hastened 
to tell his fellows what mischief a few bottles of champagne 
and a little premature crowing in an out-of-the-way corner of 
the wilderness had done them and their schemes and their 
fortunes. 

Senator Vest’s victory was easy, but none the less splendid. 
It showed the country the character which has ever since been 
conspicuous — alert, keen, courageous, skillful, incorruptible. 
By going /o the ringsters he would have made afortune. By 
going for the ringsters he made another kind of fortune. And 
he has been industriously adding to it ever since. 

Such was his first appearance and first service. Now 
for his last—the two admirably and completely express a 
national career of nearly a quarter of a century. 

One bitterly cold day in the present winter—it was in 
January—the Senate was in animated, in almost hyster- 
ical session. The leaderless and planless and helpless 
Democratic minority lounged listless and feeble at the desks 
to the right—all except one man. But some tremendous 
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A MAN WHOSE ENTRANCE INTO PUB- 
LIC LIFE WAS WORTHY OF HIS EXIT 


force was agitating, was terrorizing the Republican majority. 
It is an overwhelming, a united majority. Yet dread, 
dismay, panic looked from the eyes of its leaders. 

What had dismayed, what was dismaying, these habitually 
calm and self-poised leaders of an immovable majority? 
What had unnerved and affrighted this assembly of lions? 

A mouse, apparently. 

Among the minority, facing the unnerved lions, stood, or 
rather was propped, .a mere mite of a human being. His 
body was so small and so shrunk that his head was scarce a 
foot and a half above the level of his desk. His black clothes 
hung in bags upon his wasted body and it seemed to be able 
to stand only because it was wedged between chair and desk. 

A splendid brow adorned with scant, white hair; a skin of 
waxen pallor; eyes deep-hid in dark sockets and beneath lids 
that seemed to have risen for the last time; a snow-white 
mustache shading a mouth that seemed set in the rigor of 
death. Anda few feet behind the propped figure stood a 
watchful attendant, ready to catch it should it become loos- 
ened from its proppings. 

Such was the astounding spectacle which the galleries 
watched with amazement. The lions were gazing as if fas- 
cinated, and their looks concentrated upon this strange and 
corpselike apparition of insignificance. 


The Right Man for the Right Moment 


HE figure was speaking —a thin, clear, high voice. There 
was power in that voice, there was something relentless and 
supremely dangerous in its ominous calmness and evenness. 
And each word it sent with the deliberation of the trained 
marksman into the ranks of the majority caused a quiver or a 
flush. How was it possible for this one man, standing in the 
grave itself, to produce such an effect upon these men of 
might? Why were they shrinking in terror before this incar- 
nation of helplessness ? 

The power of simple truth, enforced in just the right way, 
at just the right moment by a master mind. 

Coal was twenty, twenty-five, thirty dollars a ton—and 
scarce, and two-thirds waste even at that appalling price. 
Coal, the necessity of all, had become an extravagant luxury 
for the rich. The Coal Trust and the Union had been forced 
to an armistice; coal was mining again, and should have been 
cheap. But the controllers of coal, banded in a monopoly 
and secure behind a tariff wali which made importation 
impossible, were holding up the helpless consumers and were 
robbing them pitilessly. And it was winter. 

Senator Vest had spent a month in arming himself for this, 
his last fight. He had waited until precisely the right moment 
should arrive —the moment when one plus justice would be 
an overwhelming majority. The Republican leaders faced 
an impossibie dilemma. From the people rose ever higher 
and fiercer the demand, ‘‘ Take the duty off coal! Wrench the 
fingers of the strangler from our throats!’’ But to take off 
that duty would be to confess that the tariff did foster monop- 
oly, did cause extortionate prices; and that confession would 
mean the all-powerful political agents of ‘‘the interests ”’ 
giving themselves the lie direct; would make it impossible 
consistently to refuse to revise all tariff schedules on trust- 
controlled articles. 

Senator Aldrich had decided that it would be fatal for 
““the interests ’’ to permit the door to be opened so much as 
a crack for tariff revision. He had issued orders that the coal 
tariff must not be touched, that any and every attack upon it 
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must be repulsed at whatever 
cost. He had resolved to 
brave public sentiment and 
take chances on a rising 
thermometer. Senator Vest 
had resolved that that tariff 
should be repealed. On the 
one side Senator Aldrich, 
the unyielding, backed by 
his robust, able, resourceful, 
oratorical paladins and his major- 
ity. On the other side the one 
man—no, not a man. Just an 
intellect —for from the chin down 
there was death. Just an intellect 
—and a voice. A fiercer battle was never fought in legisla- 
tive hall. A stranger, a more thrilling exhibition of power, 
sheer intellectual power, was never given—not even when 
Richelieu, cast down and dying, confounded the courtiers by 
wrenching from his king the reins of power which the king 
had fancied he could recover because Richelieu’s hands were 
chilling in death. 


The Fight for Free Coal 


ENATOR VEST demanded the repeal of the duty on coal. 

His speech was calm and simple, a passionless arraying 

of unanswerable facts—the monopoly, the tariff, licensed 

extortion, the suffering of the people. Aldrich replied—a 

nervous, agitated evasion. The weird figure he was address- 

ing seemed to cast a spell over him, taking the glibness from 
his tongue, the plausibility from his protestations. 

Senator Vest renewed his demand with more merciless facts 
and arguments. Hoar replied—a quavering plea that the 
Senate hadn’t the Constitutional right to originate such a 
measure. The weird figure of life-in-death which he faced as 
he talked affected him as.it had affected Senator Aldrich. 

The voice from the propped-up figure demolished the plea 
of technicality and renewed the demand —tranquil, logical, 
with rapier steadfastly aimed at the craven and quaking heart 
of ‘‘ the interests.’? Hale replied—an impassioned eulogy 
of the departed Dingley — but somehow its passion sounded 
hollow, sounded like bluster. And then in rapid succession 
the other paladins strove, but strove in vain. Their tongues 
tripped, their sentences became entangled, their rhetoric fal- 
tered, fizzled, spluttered, expired. 

The galleries leaned breathless. Aldrich and his lieuten- 
ants sat in frowning, angry circle, eying their conqueror. 
They had counted on the lack of skill in the minority. They 
had supposed that Vest was too ill to make the fight. And 
until he made that fight, arraigned them at the bar of public 
opinion, calmly showed them that if they persisted they would 
not save ‘‘ the interests’’ but would destroy them and imperil 
the whole protection system, they had not realized the danger 
of their own position. Indeed, it was not dangerous until 
Senator Vest made it so. Forthere never is areal issue until 
some man, some leader with the heart to feel an issue and the 


mind to plan it and the eloquence to state it, rises and points | 


it out and draws the lines of battle. 

Aldrich thought it over. He chose the wiser course—to 
sacrifice the one ‘‘ interest ’’ for the salvation of the many, to 
remove at least the sting of fury from the growing popular 
demand for cutting ‘‘ the interests’’ out of the tariff. The 
duty was taken off coal; the coal crowd, seeing what would 
be the effect of the object-lesson of their prices forced down 
by foreign coal actually in the market, made haste to put 
down the price before importation could begin. But they 
deceived no one but themselves. The country knew why the 
price of coal suddenly went tufnbling down until it had 
become comparatively cheap. 

It was the most impressive possible object-lesson in the 
power of one man, no matter who or what or how many or 
how much opposes, when that man is armed cap-a-pie in 
justice, and knows when and where and how to strike. If 
Vest in the very clutches of death could thus snatch victory 
from such organized and seemingly impregnable might, who 
that is right need ever despair? 

The real measure of that victory has not yet been taken. 
It was, in fact, a victory in which Vest sheathed his sword in 
the very heart of his ancient foe, tariff extortion. For never 
before had he or any other opponent of ‘‘ the interests’”’ 
wrenched from them—from Aldrich himself —the admission 
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that a tariff schedule can foster a monopoly, and that the way 
to strike at monopoly is to repeal its protecting duty. 

Senator Vest will never be heard in the Senate again. 
When he had completed that victory he let his attendant 
bear him away to the bed from which he had risen to make 
one more fight, his last. 

He belongs in that diminishing group of what may be 
called the Senators of the old Republic. It may come again, 
but it is not now. There are only a few of these Senators, 
less than a dozen. The amazing growth of finance 
and commerce and manufacture, the development 
of those lusty beggars, ‘‘ the interests,’’ the rise of 
bosses and machines, have changed the character of 
the Senate. They have filled it with keen-eyed, 
nimble-witted persons, who are tolerant of and in 
sympathy with what we may for the moment permit 
them to call ‘‘ modern methods.’’ They define com- 
promise with corruption and crime as ‘“‘ stateman- 
ship.’’ They deplore all evil, but they beg tolerance 
for it lest onslaught upon it shake the foundations of 
prosperity or party. 

Among these ‘‘ twentieth-century statesmen ’”’ sit a 
few that are in quaint contrast. The most of them 
are old-fashioned, old-time Southerners. They wear 
a countrified air. They dress in a style of the long 
ago and most of them have ‘‘ back-number beards ’”’ 
of one kind and another. Also they have ‘‘ back- 
number ’’ convictions. Regardless of the grins of the 
smart fellows tricked out in the newest styles of moral 
tailoring, they dauntlessly profess such antiqui- 
ties of principle as individualism, no privilege, 
Government favors to none, economy in public 
expenditures, principle before pocketbook. They 
venture to persist in believing that there are matters 
more important, ambitions more lofty, than getting 
rich quick—or any other way. With their ancient 
dress and ancient faces, their lack of private fortunes, 
their modest way of living and their contempt of 
gain, they suggest Cato and his little band that rose 
like bare, forbidding rocks in and against the 
swollen, splendid tide of the decaying Roman 
republic’s prodigality. They suggest this — but 
historical parallels are dangerous. 

Among these Vest was, take him all round, one of 
the first, if not the first. 

The bald facts of his biography tell an interesting 
story to those who will use their imaginations. 

He comes from Sweet Springs, Missouri. And he 
has spent most of his leisure there, and not in the 
neighborhood of stock exchanges or boards of trade 
or corporation offices. He was born in Frankfort, 
Kentucky —that was seventy years ago, when 
Frankfort was a village. He was graduated from 
Centre College, also Kentucky—a very small, 
simple, sincere institution. He was graduated from 
the law department of Transylvania University, also 
Kentucky, and also uncitified and uncontrolled by 
the principles of ‘‘ interests.’? He went straightway 
to rural Missouri, sat in the State Legislature, in the 
Confederate Senate, at forty-nine in the United 
States Senate. He was three times reélected, and 
the last time he said: ‘‘ Boys, my health is almost 
gone. This term must be the end. You’ll have to 
get a younger and stronger man toserve you.’’ And 
he persisted in that resolution. He has never cared 
for money, and he has little of it. But that does not 
disturb him. Between the lines of that biography 
one reads the story of a life of the old-fashioned type. 
Nowadays a brain like his would not be permitted 
to grow and bear fruit in surroundings of such sim- 
plicity and quietness. And now he has passed from 
the public stage forever. His record in the Senate 
is: A great public service at the outset. Peaks of- 
public service throughout, each peak rising not from 
a dark valley but from the open, level plain. The 
highest peak at the last. 


A Pinch of Attic 
Salt—By George Horton 


N NEW YORK, Chicago, Boston, in fact wherever 

a Greek community of any size exists in this 
country, there you will be sure to find a Greek 
restaurant and café, if you take the trouble to look 
for it. A subject of King George is always the pro- 
prietor, and you will be informed that he was at one 
time the most famous cook in Athens —that he would 
be again, in fact, if he took the trouble to return. In these 
cafés not only Greeks collect, but Turks of humble origin, for 
whoever has trained his palate to the savor of Oriental food 
can never again endure the tasteless and dyspepsia-generating 
output of the Yankee frying-pan. And there are no better 
boon companions than your peasant Greek and your yeoman 
Turk; they cut each others’ throats only as a religious duty. 
There is no personal feeling in the matter and no disrespect. 


As these people sit about their Turkish coffee—the only 
coffee under the sun—and pull tremendously at their nar- 
ghiles, they tell each other over and over again the ‘‘chest- 
nuts’’ of the far East. I understand their lingo and I have 
heard their stories with much delight in many cities and in 
divers cafés, by the whispering Mediterranean and the roaring 
American street. 

One joke that is always perpetrated when jokes are in order 
tells of the man who asked the Turkish word for bread. 





The Rhyme of the 
Chivalrous Shark 


By Wallace Irwin 


Most chivalrous fish of the ocean, 
To ladies forbearing and mild, 

Though his record be dark, is the man-cating shark 
Who will cat ncither woman nor child. 


He dines upon scamen and skippers, 
And tourists his hunger assuage, 

And a fresh cabin boy will inspire him with joy 
If he’s past the maturity age. 


A doctor, a lawyer, a preacher, 
He’ll gobble one any fine day 

But the ladies, God bless ’em, ‘te’ Il only address ’cm 
Politely and go on his way. 


I can readily cite you an instance 
Where a lovely young lady of Breem, 

Who was tender and sweet and delicious to cat, 
Fell into the bay with a scream. 


She struggled and flounced in the water, 
And signaled in vain for her bark, 

And she’d surely been drowned if she hadn’t been found 
By a chivalrous man-cating shark. 


He bowed in a manner most polished, 
Thus soothing her impulses wild ; 

**Don’t be frightened,” he said, *‘I’ ve been properly bred, 
And will touch neither woman nor child. 


Then he proffered his fin and she took it — 
Such a gallantry none can dispute — 

While the passengers cheered as the vessel they neared 
And a broadside was fired in salute. 


And they soon stood alongside the vessel, 
When a life-saving dingey was lowered 

With the pick of the crew, and her relatives, too, 
And the mate and the skipper aboard. 


So they took her aboard in a jiffy, 
And the shark stood attention the while, 

Then he raised on his flipper and ate up the skipper 
And went on his way with a smile. 


And this shows that the prince of the ocean, 
To ladies forbearing and mild, 

Though his record be dark, is the man-cating shark 
Who will cat neither woman nor child. 





‘* Sedjak ekmet,’’ was the reply. 

‘* But that means ‘ hot bread,’ ’’ volunteers some one. 

‘* Yes, yes, ‘ hot bread,’’’ is the reply; ‘‘ there is no expres- 
sion for cold bread in Turkish. They never let it get cold!”’ 

Here is a story that gives us a glance into a little Greek 
village. A poor priest has killed a goose and he invites a 
friend. This friend on the way to the parsonage encounters 
another friend. ‘‘ Where are you going?’’ asks Number Two. 
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‘The priest has killed a goose, and I am invited to help 
him eat it.’’ 

**Good!’’ cries Number Two; ‘‘I will come with you.’’ 
And he locks arms with Number One. 

A little farther they meet a friend of Number Two and the 
same question is asked, with the same result. Thus the 
company grows, until when the priest’s house is at last 
reached the guests number a dozen or more. Introductions 
are then in order and Number One presents the company to 
the astonished Father thus: 

“This is my friend; this is my friend’s friend; 
this is my friend’s friend’s friend.”’ 

The good Father expresses the liveliest delight 
and asks the company to wait a little till he can get 
things ready. At last all are seated at the table 
and the servant brings in a number of bowls of very 
thin, tasteless soup. They eat it and wait for the 
next course, which proves to be still thinner soup. 
This is repeated four times, until at last one of the 
guests, becoming impatient, asks, ‘‘ But, Father, 
where is the goose? This is nothing but warm 
water and salt!’’ 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ explains the priest, ‘‘ you cannot 
imagine with what joy I am overwhelmed at seeing 
you all here! But you are so many that the goose 
would not have sufficed. I have therefore had it 
made into soup. The first course was the soup of 
the goose; the second, the goose’s soup’s soup; the 
third, the goose’s soup’s soup’s soup; shall I have 
the next brought in? No? I cannot bear the idea 
of your leaving my house unsatisfied! ”’ 

A story that is especially relished by the illiterate 
tells of the fate of a college professor who visited his 
native town, usually Smyrna, after long absence in 
erudite Athens. Of course he had made himself 
-quite obnoxious to the Smyrniotes by his display of 
superior learning. As he was putting off from shore 
in a little boat bound for the ship which should take 
him back to Athens he asked the boatman: 

‘** Boy, do you know astronomy ?’’ 

** Astronomy? What’s astronomy? 
of it.’’ 

““What!’’ cried the professor. ‘‘ Not know astron- 
omy? There’s one quarter of your life gone! You 
are not more than three-quarters of a man if you do 
not understand the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
if you are not acquainted with their names and their 
distances. Do you know geometry?”’ 

“Geometry? What’s geometry?”’ 

“So you don’t know geometry!’’ sighed the 
professor. ‘‘ There’s another quarter of your life 
gone. You’ll be telling me next that you don’t even 
know trigonometry! ’’ 

‘*No, I never heard of that, 
man. 

“* There,’’ shouted 
quarter of your life gone. 

But the man, whose attention had been distracted 
by this conversation, accidentally upset the boat. 

“Do you know how to swim?’’ he yelled as he 
struck out for shore. 

‘*No,’’ gurgled the professor. 

‘*Then your whole life is gone, and may the fiend 
take you!”’ 

The Turks have a story of a retired army officer 
who was too poor to keep a servant. I do not know 
its seurce; I heard it the other evening from the lips 
of my friend Bethenius, who receives letters in the 
Turkish language, written with Greek characters. 

This old officer had not even the ready money to 
justify him in sending out his laundry. He there- 
fore concluded to do his own washing. He accord- 
ingly asked’ a neighbor for the loan of a sazani, 
which is Turkish for cauldron, or boiler. This was 
obligingly sent to him and the officer washed his 
linen in the seclusion of his garden. But now, how 
should he get the sazani home again? For his dig- 
nity forbade that he should himself carry so huge an 
implement through the streets; neither could he ask 
his neighbor to send for it. At last he hit upona 
plan. Wrapping a copper stew-pan in a piece of 
paper he presented himself at his neighbor’s house, 


I never heard 


” 


, 


either,’’ replied the 


the another 


” 


professor, “‘ is 


saying, ‘‘I cannot yet bring home your sazanz. 
Behold, it has become the mother of a stew-pan, 
which is yours by right. Therefore I bring it to 
you,”’ 


The neighbor, regarding this as a joke, accepted 
the stew-pan witha laugh. After a few days the officer 
again appeared, this time with a copper wash-basin. 

** Behold,’”’ he explained, ‘‘ your Aazani has now 
become the mother of a wash-basin.”’ 

After the officer had departed the neighbor thought deeply. 

‘*T will humor this insanity of his,’’ he said. ‘‘ May my 
kazani have a numerous progeny!’’ But he waited for sev- 
eral weeks in vain. No more copper children appeared and 
he at last sent for his sazani. 

‘‘ Tell your master,’’ said the officer, 
ful news for him, 


“‘ that I have sorrow- 
His kazani is dead!’’ 
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URAWN BY F. \. FITHIAN 


“THE FOLKS WANT TO KNOW YOU,” HE SAID 


CHAPTER I 

EORGE RAYMOND’S father had been a rich man,°* 
GC rich in those days before the word millionaire had 
been invented, and when a modest hundred thou- 
sand, lent out at interest varying from ten to fifteen per cent., 
brought in an income that placed its possessor on the lower 
steps of affluence. He was the banker of a small New Jersey 
town, a man of portentous respectability, who proffered two 
fingers to his poorer clients and spoke about the weather as 
though it belonged tohim. When the school-children read of 
Croesus in their mythology book, it was Jacob Raymond they 
saw in their mind’s eye; such expressions as “‘ rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice’ suggested him as inevitably as pumpkin 
did pie; they wondered doubtfully about him in church when 
that unfortunate matter of the camel was brought up, with its 
attendant difficulties for the wealthy. Even Captain Kidd’s 
treasure, in those times so actively sought for along the whole 
stretch of the New England coast, conjured up a small brick 
building with ‘‘ Jacob Raymond, Banker ”’ in gilt letters above 

the lintel of the door. 

But there came a day when that door stayed locked and a 
hundred pale faces gathered about it, blocking the village 
street and talking in whispers though the noonday sun was 
shining. Raymond’s bank was insolvent, and the banker 
himself, a fugitive in tarry sea-clothes, was hauling ropes on 
a vessel outward bound for Callao. He might have stayed in 
Middleborough and braved it out, for he had robbed no man 
and his personal honor was untarnished, having succumbed 
without dishonesty to primitive methods and lack of capital. 
But he chose instead the meaner course of flight. Of all the 
reproachful faces he left behind him his wife’s was the one he 
felt himself the least able to confront; and thus abandoning 
everything, with hardly a dozen dollars in his pocket, he 
slipped away to sea, never to be seen or heard of again. 

Mrs. Raymond was a woman of forty-five, a New Englander 
to her finger-tips, proud, arrogant and fiercely honest; a 
woman who never forgot, never forgave, and who practiced 
her narrow Christianity with the unrelentingness of an Indian. 
She lived up to an austere standard herself and woe betide 
those who fell one whit behind her. She was one of those just 
persons who would have cast the first stone at the dictates of 
conscience and with asort of holy joy in her own fitness 
to do so. For years she had been the richest woman in 
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—By Lloyd Osbourne 


THE STORY OF A MIDDLE-AGED YOUNG MAN AND 
OF HOW A YEAR IN THE NAVY DURING THE SPAN- 
ISH WAR TAUGHT HIM HIS OWN POSSIBILITIES 


Middleborough, the head of everything charitable and 
religious, the mainstay of ministers, the court of final 
appeal in the case of sinners and backsliders. Now 
in a moment, through no fault of her own, the whole 
fabric of her life had crumbled. Again had the 
mighty fallen. 

She had not a spark of pity for her husband. To 
owe what you could not pay was to her the height of 
dishonor. It was theft; and she had no compunction 
in giving it the name, however it might be disguised 
or palliated. She could see no mitigating circum- 
stances in Raymond’s disgrace, and the fact that she 
was innocently involved in his downfall filled her 
with exasperation. The big old corner house was 
her own. She had been born in it. It had been her 
marriage portion from her father. She put it straight- 
way under the hammer; her canal stock with it; her 
furniture and linen; a row of five little cottages on 
the outskirts of the town where five poor families had 
found not only that their bodies, but the welfare of 
their souls, had been confided to her grim keeping. 
She stripped herself of everything, and when all had 
been made over to the creditors there still remained 
a deficit of seventeen hundred dollars. This debt 
which was not a debt, for she was under no legal 
compulsion to pay a penny of it, would willingly 
have been condoned by men already grateful for her 
generosity; but she would hear of no such com- 
promise, not even that her notes be free of interest, 
and she gave them at five per cent., resolute that in 
time she would redeem them to the uttermost farthing. 

Under these sudden changes of fortune it is seldom 
that the sufferer remains amid the ruins of past pros- 
perity. The human instinct is to fly and hide. The 
wound heals more readily amongst strangers. The 
material evils of life are never so intolerable as the 
public loss of caste. It may be said that it is people, 
not things, which cause most of the world’s unhappi- 
ness. Mrs. Raymond came to New York, where she 

had not a friend except the son she brought with her, there 
to set herself with an undaunted heart to earn the seventeen 
hundred dollars she had voluntarily taken on her shoulders 
to repay. 

George Raymond, her son, was then a boy of fifteen. High- 
strung, high-spirited, with all the seriousness of a youngster 
who had prematurely learned to think for himself, he had 
arrived at the age when ineffaceable impressions are made 
and the tendencies of a lifetime decided. Passionately 
attached to his father, he had lost him in a way that would 
have made death seem preferable. He saw his mother, so 
shortly before the great lady of a little town, working out like 
a servant in other people’s houses. The tragedy of it all ate 
into his soul and overcame him with a sense of hopelessness 
and despair. It would not have been so hard could he 
have helped, even in a small way, toward the recovery of 
their fortunes; but his mother, faithful even in direst poverty 
to her New England blood, sent him to school, determined 
that at any sacrifice he should finish his education. But by 
degrees Mrs. Raymond drifted into another class of work. 
She became a nurse, and in a situation where her con- 
scientiousness was invaluable slowly established a connec- 
tion that in time kept her constantly busy. She won the 
regard of an important physician, and rot only won it 
but kept it, and thus little by little found her way into 
good houses where she was highly paid and treated with 
consideration. 

Had it not been for the seventeen hundred dollars and 

the five per cent. interest upon it she could have earned 
enough to keep herself and her son very comfortably 
in the three rooms they occupied on Seventh Street. 
But this debt, ever present in the minds of both mother 
and son, hung over them like a cloud and took every 
penny there was to spare. Those two years from fifteen 
to seventeen were the most terrible in Raymond’s life. 
At an age when he possessed neither philosophy nor 
knowledge, and yet the fullest capacity to suffer, he had 
to bear, with what courage he could muster, the cruelest 
buffets of an adverse Fate. 

Raymond drudged at his books, passed from class to 
class and returned at night to the empty rooms he called 
home, where he cooked his own meals and sat solitary 


beside the candle until it was the hour for 
bed. His mother was seldom there to greet 
him. Asa nurse she was kept prisoner for 
weeks at a time in the houses where she 
was engaged. It meant much tothe boy to 
find a note from her lying on the table when he returned at 
night; more still to wait at street corners in his shabby over- 
coat for those appointments she often made with hin. When 
she took infectious cases and dared neither write nor speak to 
him, they had an hour planned beforehand when she would 
smile at him from an open window and wave a handkerchief. 

But she was not invariably busy. There were intervals 
between her engagements when she remained at home; when 
those rooms, ordinarily so lonely and still, took on a wonder- 
ful brightness with her presence; when Raymond, coming 
back from school late in the afternoon, ran along the streets 
singing as he thought of his mother awaiting him. This stern 
woman, the harsh daughter of a harsh race, had but a single 
streak of tenderness in her withered heart. To her son she 
gave a transcendent love, and the whole of her starved nature 
went out to him in immeasurable devotion. Their poverty, 
the absence of all friends, the burden of debt, the unacknowl- 
edged disgrace, and (harder still to bear) the long and 
enforced separations from each other, all served to draw the 
pair into the closest intimacy. Raymond grew toward man- 
hood without ever having met a girl of his own age; without 
ever having had a chum; without knowing the least thing of 
youth save much of its green-sickness and longing. 

When the great debt had been paid off and the last of the 
notes canceled there came no corresponding alleviation of 
their straightened circumstances. Raymond had graduated 
from the high-school and was taking the medical course at 
Columbia University. Every penny that could be wrung 
was put by for the unavoidable expenses of his tuition. The 
mother, shrewd, ambitious and far-seeing, was staking 
everything against the future, and was wise enough to sacri- 
fice the present in order to launch her son into a profession. 
In those days fresh air had not been discovered. Athletics, 
then in their infancy, were regarded much as we now do 
prize-fighting. The ideal student was a pale individual who 
wore out the night with cold towels around his head, and 


who had a bigger appetite for books than for meat. Docile, ' 


unquestioning, knowing no law but his mother’s wish; eager 
to earn her commendation and to repay with usury the 
immense sacrifices she had made for him, Raymond worked 
himself to a shadow with study, and at nineteen was a tall, 
thin, narrow-shouldered young man with sunken cheeks and 
a preternatural whiteness of complexion. 

He was far from being a bad-looking fellow, however. He 
had beautiful blue eyes, more like a girl’s than a man’s, and 
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there was something earnest and winning in his face that 
often got him a shy glance on the street from passing women. 
His acquaintance in this direction went no further. Many 
times when a college acquaintance would have included him 
in some little party, his mother had peremptorily refused to 
let him go. Her face would darken with jealousy and anger, 
nor was she backward with a string of reasons for her 
refusal. It wouid unsettle him; he had no money to waste 
on girls; he would be shamed by his shabby clothes and 
ungloved hands; they would laugh at him behind his back; 
was he tired, then, of his old mother who had worked so hard 
to bring him up decently? And so on and 

so on until, without knowing exactly why, 

Raymond would feel himself terribly in the 


grave of her son’s hopes. She did them up again with trem- 
bling fingers, and that night when George returned to supper 
he found his mother in the dark, crying. 


CHAPTER II 
N THE years from nineteen to forty-two most men have 
fulfilled their destiny: those who have had within them 
the ability to rise have risen; the weak, the wastrels, the 
mediocrities, have shaken down into their appointed places. 
Even the bummer has his own particular bit of wall in front 
of the saloon and his own particular chair within. Those 





wrong, and was glad enough at last to be 
forgiven on the understanding that he should 
never propose such a reprehensible thing 
again. 

In any other young man, brought up in the 
ordinary way, with the ordinary advantages, 
such submission would have seemed mean- 
spirited; but the bond between these two 
was riven with memories of penury and 
privation; any appeal to those black days 
brought Raymond on his knees; it was intol- 
erable to him that he should ever cause a 
pang in his dear mother’s breast. Thus, at 
the age when the heart is hungriest for com- 
panionship; when for the firsttime a young 
man seems to discover the existence of a 
hitherto unknown and unimportant sex; 
when an inner voice urges him to take his 
place in the ranks and keep step with the 
mighty army of his generation, Raymond 
was doomed to walk alone, a wistful outcast, 
regarding his enviable companions from afar. 

He was in his second year at college when 
his studies were broken off by his mother’s 
illness. He was suddenly called home to 
find her delirious in bed, struck down in the 
full tide of strength by the disease she had 
taken from a patient. It was scarlet fever, 
and when it had run its course the doctor 
took him to one side and told him that his 
mother’s nursing days were over. During 
her tedious convalescence, as Raymond 
would sit beside her bed and read aloud to 
her, their eyes were constantly meeting in 
unspoken apprehension. They saw the 
ground, so solid a month before, now crum- 
bling beneath their feet; their struggles, 
their makeshifts, their starved and meagre 
life had all been in vain. Their little savings 
were gone; the breadwinner, tempting fate 
once too often, had received what was to 
her worse than a mortal wound, for the 
means of livelihood had been taken from her. 

“* Could I have but died! ’’ she repeated to 
herself. ‘‘ Oh, could I have but died!”’ 


Raymond laid his head against the cover- ac clict 


let and sobbed. He needed no words to 
tell him what was in her mind; that her 
illness had used up the little money there 
was to spare; that she, so long the support 
of both, was now a helpless burden on 
his hands. Pity for her outweighed every 
other consideration. His own loss seemed but little in 
comparison to hers. It was the concluding tragedy of 
those five tragic years. The battle, through no fault of 
theirs, had gone against them. The dream of a professional 
career was over. 

His mother grew better. The doctor ceased his visits. 
She was able to get on her feet again. She took over their 
pinched housekeeping. But her step was heavy; the gaunt, 
grim, straight-backed woman, with her thin gray hair and set 
mouth, was no more than a spectre of her former self. The 
doctor was right. In the words of the Psalmist her strength 
was laid waste. 

Raymond found work; a place in the auditing department 
of a railroad with a salary to begin with of sixty dollars a 
month. Inten years he might hope to get a hundred. But he 
was one of those whose back bent easily to misfortune 
Heaven knew, he had been schooled long enough to take its 
blows with fortitude. His mother and he could manage com- 
fortably on sixty dollars a month; and when he laid his first 
earnings in her hand he even smiled with satisfaction. She 
took the money in silence, her heart too full to ask him whence 
it came. She had hoped against hope until that moment; and 
the bills, as she looked at them, seemed to sting her shriveled 
hand. 

One day as she was cleaning her son’s room she opened a 
box that stood in the corner, and was surprised to find it con- 
tain a package done up in wrapping-paper. She opened it 
with curiosity and the tears sprang to her eyes as she saw the 
second-hand medical books George had used at college. 
Here they were, in neat wrappers, laid by forever. Too 
precious to throw away, too articulate of unfulfilled ambitions 
to stand exposed on shelves, they had been laid away in the 








“| AM SPEAKING TO YOU AS THOUGH I HAD KNOWN YOU ALL MY LIFE” 


who have something to do are busy doing it, whether it be 
burglary or tea-tasting, selling pianos on the installment plan 
or making pop hats for opera-goers. In the human comedy 
every one in time finds his réle and must play it to the end, 
happy indeed if he be cast in a part that at all suits him. 

George Raymond at forty-two was still in the auditor’s 
department. Time had wrinkled his cheek, had turned his 
brown hair to a crisp gray, had bowed his shoulders to the 
desk he had used for twenty-two years. His eyes alone 
retained their boyish brightness, and a sort of appealing look 
as of one who his whole life long had been a dependent on 
other people. As an automaton, a mere cog ina vast machine, 
he had won the praise of his superiors by his complete self- 
effacement. He was never ill, never absent, never had trouble 
with his subordinates, never talked back, never made com- 
plaints, and, in the flattering language of the superintendent, 
“‘he knew what he knew!’ 

In the office, as in every other aggregation of human beings, 
there were coteries, cliques, friendships and hatreds, jeal- 
ousies, heartburnings and vendettas. There was scarcely a 
man there without friends or foes. Raymond alone had 
neither. To the others he was a strange, silent, unknown 
creature whose very address was a matter of conjecture; a 
man who did not drink, did not smoke, did not talk; who ate 
four bananas for his luncheon and invariably carried a book 
in the pocket of his shabby coat. It was said of him that 
once, during a terrible blizzard, he had been the only clerk 
to reach the office; that he had worked there stark alone until 
one o’clock, when at the stroke of the hour he had taken out 
his four bananas and his book! There were other stories 
about him of the same kind, not all of them true to fact, but 
essentially true of the man’s nature and of his rigid adherence 


to routine. He had risen, place by place, to a position that 
gave him a hundred and fifty dollars a month, and one so 
responsible that his death or absence would have dislocated 
the office for half a day. 

‘** A first-class man and an authority on pro-ratas! ”’ 

Such might have been the inscription on George Raymond’s 
tomb! 

His mother wasstill alive. She had never entirely regained 
her health or her strength, and.it took all the little she had of 
either to do the necessary housekeeping for herself and her 
boy. Thin to emaciation, sharp-tongued, a tyrant to her 
finger-tips, her indomitable spirit remained 
as uncowed as ever and she ruled her son 
with a rod of iron. To her, Georgie, as she 
always called him, was stillachild. As far 
as she was concerned he had never grown 
up. She took his month’s salary, told him 
when to buy new shirts, ordered his clothes 
herself, doled out warningly the few dollars 
for kis necessaries, and saved, saved, con- 
tinually saved. The old woman dreaded 
poverty with a horror not to be expressed in 
words. It had ruined her own life; it had 
crushed her son under its merciless wheels; 
in the words of the classic proverb she 
was the coward who died a thousand deaths 
in the-agonies of apprehension. She was 
one of those not uncommon misers who 
hoard, not for love of money but through 
fear.e She had managed, with penurious 
thrift and a self-denial almost sublime in 
its austerity, to set aside eight thousand 
dollars. Eight thousand dollars from an 
income that began at sixty and rose to a 
little under three times that amount! Eight 
thousand dollars, wrung from their lives at 
the price of every joy, every alleviation, 
everything that could make the world barely 
tolerable. 

Every summer Raymond had a two weeks’ 
holiday which he spent at Middleborough 
with some relatives of his father. He had 
the pronounced love of the sea that is 
usual with those born and bred in seaport 
towns. His earliest memories went back to 
great deep-water ships, their jib-booms 
poking into the second story windows of 
the city front, their decks hoarsely melo- 
dious with the yeo-heave-yeo of straining 
seamen. The smell of tar, the sight of 
enormous anchors impending above the 
narrow street, the lofty masts piercing the 
sky in a tangle of ropes and blocks, the 
exotic cargoes mountains high, all moved 
him like a poem. He knew no pleasure 
like that of sailing his cousin’s sloop; he 
loved every plank of her dainty hull; it was 
to him a privilege to lay his hand to any 
task appertaining to her, however humble 
orhard. Tocaulk, to paint, to polish brass- 
work, to pump out bilge, to set up the 
rigging, to splice ropes, to sit cross-legged 
and patch sails, and, best of all, to put her 
lee rail under in a spanking breeze and race 
her seaward against the mimic fleet. Ah, 
how swiftly those bright days passed, how 
bitter was the parting and the return, all too soon, to the 
dingy offices of the railroad. 

It never occurred to him to think his own lot hard, or to 
contrast himself with other men of his age, who at forty-two 
were mostly substantial members of society, with interests, 
obligations, responsibilities to which he himself was an utter 
stranger. ‘Under the iron bondage of his mother he had 
remained a child. To displease her seemed the worst thing 
that could befall him; to win her praise filled him with 
content. But there were times, guiltily remembered and 
put by with shame, when he longed for something more from 
life; when the sight of a beautiful woman on the street 
reminded him of his own loneliness and isolation; when he 
was overcome with a sudden surging sense that he was an 
outsider in the midst of these teeming thousands, unloved and 
old, without friends or hope or future to look forward to. 
He would reproach himself for such lawless repining, for 
such disloyalty to his mother. Was not her case worse than 
his? Did she not lecture him onthe duty of cheerfulness, she 
the invalid, racked with pains, with nerves, who practiced so 
pitifully what she preached? The tears would come to his 
eyes. No, he would not ask the impossible; he would go his 
way, brave and uncomplaining, and let the empty years roli 
over his head without a single murmur against fate. 

But the years, apparently so void, were screening a strange 
and undreamed-of part for him to play. The Spaniards, a 
vague, almost legendary people, as remote from Raymond’s 
life as the Assamese or the cliff-dwellers of New Mexico, 
began to take on a concrete character, and were suddenly 
discovered to be the enemies of the human race. Raymond 
grew accustomed to the sight of Cuban flags, at first so 
unfamiliar and then later so touching in their significance: 
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Newspaper pictures of Gomez and Garcia were tacked on the 
homely walls of barber-shops, in railroad shops, in grubby 
offices and cargo elevators, and with them savage caricatures 
of a person called Weyler and referring bitterly to other per- 
sons (who seemed in a bad way) called the reconcentrados. 
Raymond wondered what it was all about; bought books to 
elucidate the matter; took fire with indignation and resent- 
ment. Then came the Maine affair; the suspense of seventy 
million people eager to avenge their dead; the decision of the 
Court of Inquiry; the emergency vote; the preparation for 
war. Raymond watched it all with a curious detachment. 
He had never realized that it could have anything personally 
todo with him. The long days in the auditor’s department 
went on undisturbed for all that the country was arming and the 
State Governors were calling out their quotas of men. Two 
of his associates quitted their desks and changed their black 
coats for army blue. Raymond admired them, envied them; 
but it never occurred to him to ask why they should go and 
he should stay. It was natural for him to stay; it was inev- 
itable; he was as much a part of the office as the office floor. 

One afternoon, going home on the Elevated, he overheard 
two men talking. 

‘*T don’t know what we’ll do,’’ said one. 

‘Oh, there are lots of men,’’ said the other. 

‘*Men, yes, but no sailors,’’ said the first. 

‘* That’s right,’’ said the other. 

“We are at our wits’ end to man the ships,’’ said the first. 

‘‘ What did you total up to-day?’’ said the other. 

His companion shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Eighty applicants and seven taken,’’ he said. 

** And those foreigners?’’ 

‘* All but two! ”’ 

‘* There’s danger in that kind of thing!’’ 

“Yes, indeed; but what can you do?”’ 

The words rang in Raymond’s head. That night he hardly 
slept. He was in the throes of making a tremendous resolu- 
tion; he who for forty years had been tied to his mother’s 
apron-strings. Making it of his own volition, unprompted, at 
the behest of nocne save perhaps the man in the car, asserting 
at last his manhood in defiance of the subjection that had 
never come home to him until that momert. He rose in the 
morning pale and determined. He felt a hypocrite through 
and through as his mother commented on his looks and grew 
anxious as he pushed away his untasted breakfast. It came 
over him afresh how good she was, how tender. 

He got an extension of the noon hour and hurried down to 
the naval recruiting office. It was doing a brisk business in 
turning away applicants, and from the bottom of the line 
Raymond was not kept waiting long before he attained the 
top; and from thence, in his turn, was led into an inner office. 
He was briefly examined as to his sea experience. Could he 
box the compass? Hecould. Could he make a long splice? 
He could. What was meant by the monkey-gaff of a full- 
rigged ship? Hetoldthem. What was his reason in wanting 
to join the Navy? Because he thought he’d like to do some- 
thing for his country. ‘‘ Very good; turn him over to the 
doctor; next!’’ Then the doctor weighed him, looked at his 
teeth, hit him in the chest, listened tu his heart, thumped and 
questioned him and then passed him on to a third person to 
be enrolled. 

When George Raymond emerged into the open air it was 
as a full A B in the service of the United States. 

This announcement at the office made an extraordinary 
sensation. Men he hardly knew shook hands with him and 
clapped him on the back. He was taken upstairs to be 
impressively informed that his position would be held open 
forhim. On every side he saw kindling faces, smiling glances 
of approbation, the quick passing of the news in whispers. 
He had suddenly risen from obscurity to become part of the 
war: the heir of a wonderful and possibly tragic future. 

The scene at home was less enthusiastic. It was even 
mortifying, and Georgie, as his mother invariably called him, 
had to endure a storm of sarcasm and reproaches. The old 
woman’s ardent patriotism stopped short at giving up her son. 
It was the duty of cthers to fight, Georgie’s to stay at home 
with his mother. He let her talk herself out, saying little, 
but regarding her with a grave, kind obstinacy. Then she 
broke down, weeping and clinging to him. Somehow, though 
he could hardly explain it to himself, the relation between the 
two underwent a change. He left that house the unquestioned 
master of himself, the acknowledged head of that tiny house- 
hold; he had won, and his victory, instead of abating by a 
hair’s breadth his mother’s love for him, had drawn the pair 
closer to each other than ever before. 

Her tenderness and devotion were redoubled. Never had 
there been such ason in the history of the world. She relaxed 
her economies in order to buy him little delicacies such as 
sardines and pickles, and when soun after his enlistment his 
uniform came home she spread it on her bed and cried, and 
then sank on her knees, passionately kissing the coarse serge. 
In the limitation of her horizon she could see but a single 
figure. It was Georgie’s country, Georgie’s President, 
Georgie’s fleet, Georgie’s righteous quarrel in the cause of 
stifled freedom. To her it was Georgie’s war with Spain. 


He was drafted aboard the Casco, where within a week of 
his joining he was promoted to be one of the four quarter- 
masters. So much older than’the majority of his comrades, 
quick, alert, obedient and responsible, he was naturally 





among the first chosen for what are called leading seamen. 
Never was a man more in his element than George Raymond. 
He shook down into naval life like one born to it. The sea 
was in his blood, and his translation from the auditor’s 
department to the deck of a fighting ship seemed to him like 
one of those happy dreams when one pinches one’s self to try 
and confirm the impossible. Metaphorically speaking, he 
was always pinching himself and contrasting the monotonous 
past with the glorious and animated present. The change 
told in his manner, in the tilt of his head, in his fearless eyes 
and straighter back. 

Amongst Raymond’s comrades on the Casco was a youngster 
of twenty-one named Howard Quintan. Something in the 
boy attracted him, and he went out of his way to make things 
smooth for him aboard. The liking was no less cordially 
returned and the two became fast friends. One day, when 
they were both given liberty together, Howard insisted on 
taking him to his own home. 

** The folks want to know you,’’ he said. ‘‘ They naturally 
think a heap of you because I do, and I’ve told them how 
good you’ve been, and all that.’’ 

“Oh, rubbish! ’’ said Raymond, though he was inwardly 
pleased. At the time they were walking up Fifth Avenue, 
both in uniform, with their caps on one side,-sailor fashion, 
and their wide trousers flapping about their ankles. People 
looked at them kindly as they passed, for the shadow of the 
war lay on every one and all hearts went out to the men who 
were to uphold the flag. Raymond was flattered and yet some- 
what overcome by the attention his companion and he excited. 

“‘Let’s get out of this, Quint,’’ he said. ‘‘I can’t walk 
straight when people look at me like that. Don’t you feel 
kind of givey-givey at the knees with all those pretty girls 
loving us in advance?’’ 

“Oh, that’s what I like,’’ said Quintan. ‘‘I never gota 
glance when I used to’sport a silk hat. Besides, here we are 
at the old stand!’’ 

Raymond regarded him with blank surprise as they turned 
aside and up the steps of one of the houses. 

“*Land’s sake!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ you don’t mean to say 
you live in a place like this? Here?’’ he added with an 
intonation that caused Howard to burst out laughing. 

The young fellow pushed by the footman that admitted them 
and ran up the stairs three steps atatime. Raymond fol- 
lowed more slowly, dazed by the splendor he saw about him, 
and feeling horribly embarrassed and deserted. He halted 
on the stairs as he saw Quintan throw his arms about a tall, 
stately, magnificently dressed woman and kiss her boister- 
ously; and he was in two minds whether or not to slink down 
again and disappear when his companion called out to him 
to hurry up. 

“* Mother, this is Mr. Raymond,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ He’s the best 
friend I have on the Casco, and you’re to be awfully good to 
him.’’ 

Mrs. Quintan graciousiy gave him her hand and said 
something about his kindness to her boy. Raymond was too 
stricken to speak and was thankful for the semi-darkness that 
hid his face. Mrs. Quintan continued softly, in the same 
sweet and overpowering manner, to purr her gratitude and 
try to put him at his ease. Raymond would have been a 
happy man could he have sunk through the parquetry floor. 
He trembled as he was led into the drawing-room, where 
another gracious and overpowering creature rose to receive 
them. 

‘* My aunt, Miss Christine Latimer,’’ said Howard. 

She was younger than Mrs. Quintan; a tall, fair woman of 
middle age, with a fine figure, hair streaked with gray, and 
the remains of what had once been extreme beauty. Her 
voice was the sweetest Raymond had ever listened to, and his 
shyness and agitation wore off as she began to speak to him. 
He was left a long while alone with her, for Howard and his 
mother withdrew, excusing themselves on the score of private 
matters. Christine Latimer was touched by the forlorn 
quartermaster, who, in his nervousness, gripped his chair with 
clenched hands and started when he was asked a question. 
She soon got him past this stage of their acquaintance, and, 
leading him on by gentle gradations to talk about himself, 
even learned his whole story, and that in so unobtrusive a 
fashion that he was hardly aware of his having told it to her. 

‘*T am speaking to you as though I had known you all my 
life,’’ he said in an artless compliment. ‘‘I hope it is not 
very forward of me. It is your fault for being so kind and 
good.’’ 

He was ecstatic when he left the house with Quintan. 

‘*I didn’t know there were such women in the world,’’ he 
said. ‘‘So noble, so winning and high-bred. It makes you 
understand history to meet people like that. Mary Queen of 
Scots, Marie Antoinette and all those, you know —they must 
have been like that. I—I could understand a man dying for 
Miss Latimer!’’ 

‘Oh, she’s all right—my aunt,’’ said Quintan. ‘‘ She 
was a tremendous beauty once and even now she’s what I’d 
call a devilish handsome woman. And the grand manner — it 
isn’t everybody that likes it, but I do. It’s a little old- 
fashioned nowadays, but, by Jove, it still tells.’’ 

“‘I wonder that such a splendid woman should have 
remained unmarried,’’ said Raymond. He stuck an instant 
on the word unmarried. It seemed almost common to apply 
to such a princess. 
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“* She had an early love affair that turned out badly,’’ said 
Quintan. ‘‘I don’t know what went wrong, but anyway it 
didn’t work. Then when my father died she came to live 
with us and help bring us up—you see there are two more 
of us in the family—and I’m told she refused some good 
matches just on account of us kids. It makes me feel guilty 
sometimes to think of it.’’ 

‘Why guilty?’’ asked Raymond. 

‘* Because none of us were worth it, old chap,’’ said 
Quintan. 

‘‘T’m sure she never thought so,’’ observed Raymond. 

‘*My aunt’s rather an unusual woman,’’ said Quintan. 
‘* She has voluntarily played second fiddle all her life; and 
between you and me, you know, my mother’s a bit of a tyrant 
and not always easy to get along with—so it wasn’t so dead 
simple a game as it looks.’’ 

Raymond was shocked at this way of putting the matter. 

‘* You mean she sacrificed the best years of her life for you,’’ 
he said stiffly. 

“Women are like that—good women,” said Quintan. 
‘Catch a man being such a fool—looking at it generally, 
you know—meapart. She has a tidy little fortune from her 
father and might have had a yard of her own to play in, but 
our little baby hands held her tight.’’ 

Raymond regarded his companion’s hands. They were 
large and red and rough with the hard work on board the 
Casco; regarded them respectfully, almost with awe, for had 
they not restrained that glorious being in the full tide of her 
youth and beauty! 

‘* Now it’s too late,’’ said Quintan. 

‘What do you mean by too late? ’’ asked the quartermaster. 

‘Well, she’s passed forty,’’ said Quintan. ‘‘ The babies 
have grown up and the selfish beasts are striking out for them- 
selves. Her occupation’s gone and she’s left plantée Ja. 
Worse than that, my mother, who never bothered two cents 
about us then, now loves us to distraction. And when all’s 
said, you know, it’s natural to like your mother best!’’ 

‘Too bad!’’ ejaculated Raymond. 

**T call it deuced hard luck,’’ said Quintan. ‘‘ My mother 
really neglected us shamefully, and it was Aunt Christine who 
brought us up and blew our noses and rubbed us with goose- 
grease when we had croup and all that kind of thing. Then 
when we grew up my mother suddenly discovered her long- 
lost children and began to think a heap of us—after having 
scamped the whole business for fifteen years—and my aunt, 
who was the real nigger in the hedge, got kind of let out, you 
see.’”’ 

Raymond did not see, and he was indignant besides at the 
coarseness of his companion’s expressions. So he walked 
along and said nothing. 

“* And as I said before, it’s now too late,’’ said Quintan. 

** Too late for what?’’ demanded Raymond, who was deeply 
interested. 

“For her to take up with anybody else,’’ said Quintan. 
‘*To marry, you know. She sacrificed all her opportunities 
forus; and now, in the inevitable course of things, we are kind 
of abandoning her when she is old and faded and Jonely.”’ 

‘I consider your aunt one of the most beautiful women in 
the world,’’ protested Raymond. 

“But you can’t put back the clock, old fellow,’’ said 
Quintan. ‘‘ What has the world to offer to an old maid of 
forty-two? There she is in the empty nest, and not her own 
nest at that, with all her little nestlings flying over the hills 
and far away, and the genuine mother-bird varying the 
monotony by occasionally pecking her eyes out.”’ 

Raymond did not know what to answer. He could not be 
so rude as to make any reflection on Mrs. Quintan, though he 
was stirred with resentment against her. This noble, angelic, 
saintly woman, who in every gesture reminded him of dead 
queens and historic personages! It went to his heart to think 
of her, bereft and lonely, in that splendid house he had so 
lately quitted. He recognized, in the unmistakable accord 
between him and her, the fellowship of a pair who in different 
ways and in different stations had yet fought and suffered 
and endured for what they judged their duty. Forty-two 
years old! Singular coincidence, in itself almost a bond 
between them, that he, too, was of an identical age. 

‘‘ Why don’t you say something?’’ said Quintan. 

“I was just thinking how mistaken you were,’’ returned 
Raymond. ‘‘ There must be hundreds of men who would be 
proud to win her slightest regard; who instead of considering 
her faded or old would choose her out of thousands of younger 
women and would be happy forever if she would take ——’’ 
He was going to say ‘‘ them,’’ but that sounded improper and 
he changed it, at the cost of grathmar, to ‘‘ him.’’ 

Quintan laughed at his companion’s vehemence, and the 
subject passed and gave way toshrapnel. But he did not fail, 
later, to carry a humorous report of the conversation to his aunt. 

““What have you been doing to my old quartermaster? ’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Hasn’t the poor fellow enough troubles as it is 
without falling in love with you! He can’t talk of anything 
else, and blushes like a girl when he mentions your name. 
He told me yesterday he was willing to die for a woman like 
you.”’ 

‘T think he’s a dear, nice fellow,’’ said Miss Latimer, 
‘‘ and if he wants to love me he may. It will keep him out of 
mischief! ’’ 

(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK) 
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TALKS WITH A 


HAT of it—what if you couldn’t 
W make the team? What’s that got to 
do with it? That isn’t the reason I 
wanted you to go in for athletics. Why 
didn’t you fight it out! The chief benefit of 
athletics is to teach .you to quit being a 
quitter. Last fall when you left off trying 
for the freshman eleven I felt sorry, but you 
put it on the ground of your studies and 
said you’d come out when the call for baseball candidates was 
issued in the early spring. But your name isn’t in the 
list published in the paper. You haven’t the face to blame 
it on your studies this time, Dick; I have seen your reports! 
You are afraid of being laughed at; that’s what’s the matter. 
Did you ever hear about the case of big, fatty Simon? He 
was laughed at. They called him Simple Simon. He was 
here in the early days of football, before the Rugby game 
had spread all over the country. He weighed about two 
hundred and eighty pounds, mostly fat, and I don’t suppose 
he had ever seen a canvas jacket until the day he entered 
college and waddled down to the field along with a lot of 
other green freshmen to look at the football practice. It 
interested him. He was so much interested that he paid no 
attention to the sophomores who were guying him about his 
fat and his,simplicity. ‘‘ I should think that game would be 
fun,’’ he said in a high, squeaky voice. ‘‘I think I’ll play,’’ 
he announced to his classmates. 

“*That’s right,’’ said they, chuckling at Simple Simon; 
‘* just your game, old man.’’ 

‘Yes. You see I can’t play many games,’’ smiled Simon 
simply, trying to peep at his boots. 

‘Tell the captain you are a candidate,’’ said they, chuck- 
ling. 

‘* Think I stand a chance?’’ 

“*A chance? It’s a dead cinch.’’ 

“All right,’?’ said Simple. ‘I will.’’ 

The captain looked him over and smiled. ‘‘I 
don’t believe we have any suit to fit you,’’ he 
said kindly, ‘‘ but you come down to-morrow. 
That’s the right spirit.’’ 

The college along the side lines smiled 
audibly the next day when Simple Simon trotted 
out with the other men, or tried to, puffing and blowing, in 
a much-stretched sweater and a pair of breeches that had 
been opened in the rear to admit him. But he was 
accustomed to being a cause of amusement and did not mind. 
They laughed louder still when in the first scrimmage he was 
toppled over like a huge ninepin. ‘‘ Did you feel the earth 
shake?’’ asked a humorist. 

The businesslike captain yelled, ‘*‘ Line up, fellows!’’ 
The crowd. roared; they saw Simon lying there on his back, 
flapping his arms and legs like an overturned turtle. He 
was not hurt—simply too fat. The next scrimmage the 
same thing happened. After that they reached over to pull 
him up as a matter of course. But with three or four more 
scrimmages Simple Simon had to retire, winded. A group 
of sophomores guyed him as he waddled past to the field 
house. 

‘It’s a good game, though,’’ he piped up to the trainer as 
svon us he got breath enough. 

““Are you coming out to-morrow?’’ he was asked when 
he came out of the shower bath. 

‘* You bet!’’ said he. 

Simple Simon kept it up. After the trainer had taken 
about thirty pounds off him he could last a full half, and 
could keep his feet for several minutes at atime. By and by 
he learned to get up alone. That was a proud day. The 
laughing crowds along the side lines cheered him. 

“* You’re a perfect corker, Simple,’’ his chaffing classmates 
told him. 

‘* A regular Hector Cowan,’’ said another. ‘‘ You’ll make 
the team yet.’’ 

“Aw! come off—you’re trying to guy me, I believe,’’ 
said Simple. He thought himself quite sophisticated by this 
time. But he grinned and kept ontrying. ‘‘ It’s good sport, 
anyway,’’ he said as he wiped the blood away from his torn 
ear. ; 

The coaches smiled at his cheerfulness. ‘‘ That big, fat 
freshman can give some of you fellows points in the way of 
spirit,’’? they said to the ’Varsity eleven. Besides, it was 
good praétice for the guards, wielding such a great weight — 
like a medicine-ball. 

After two years of this, most of Simon’s fat was worn off by 
the trampling, shoving and butting the ’Varsity gave him; 
the rest was turned into solid muscle by the trampling, shoving 


And he did. 
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and butting he gave the ’Varsity. Also, he was studying 
the game. The crowd had stopped laughing at him. 
‘‘ That’s all right,’’ they said, wagging their heads, ‘‘ he’s got 
the right spirit, even if he hasn’t got the right shape for 
making the team.’’ In his junior year he was taken to New 
York on Thanksgiving Day as a substitute—with a huge 
sweater pulled down over his hips. And in his senior year 
he was on the team, the champion football team of America. 
The fearless way he used to charge down the field like a fight- 
ing elephant and smash those old-fashioned fiving wedges— 
by flopping down in front of them—is now a matter of 
football history. 

He is the stout gentleman I pointed out to you one day at 
the club with the two gold football emblems on his watch- 
chain. No, they don't laugh at him now, and his voice isn’t 
high and squeaky. But it wasn’t because he had the honor, 
merely, of being a ‘member of the team that he became a man 
of force and self-reliance, but because he was willing to 
accept the bumps and thumps and discouragement that seem 
the incidental parts but are really the most important features 
of the game—and of all athletic sports, so far as cofcerns 
the actual benefit to those who are playing. But if he had let 
the jeers and gibes, which, after all, were good-natured gibes, 
drive him off the football field he might have remained 
something of a big, fat booby to this day. 

Hearing a little laughter won’t hurt you a bit, but fearing 
it will harm you greatly. To so many people laughter in 
this sense suggests an attitude of superiority over the one 
laughed at. As a matter of fact, jeers and sneers are more 
frequently prompted by a jealous sense of inferiority. 

I take no stock in this driveling cant about “‘ daring to 
do right, despite the laughter and ridicule of the world,’’ 
and all that long-faced tommyrot, promulgated mostly by 
emasculated individuals who know very little about the 
world and don’t dare do wrong. The world is not so 
bad—in its admirations, I mean, whatever may be said of 
its practices. 

It so happens that I have had to run up against a good 
many different kinds of people since I landed on this much- 
maligned and very interesting world, but I have yet to find 
any of them setting a higher value on a man for selling him- 
self out cheap. I have yet to meet the Sunday-school-book 
kind who like a man better for not ‘‘ daring to say no.’’ The 
difficulty is not in saying no, but in doing it. Nobody will 
object to your saying it unless you whine it with a timid, 
shame-faced bleat, or else bray it out with blatant self- 
righteousness. In either of these cases you will deserve to 
be, laughed at because you will be funny. 


~ Editor's Note—This is the third of Mr. Williams’ “Talks.” The 
next will appear in an early number. 
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When I said ‘‘ nobody ’’ just now I meant 
no man. This does not apply to downy 
kids and nincompoops—‘‘ paper sports,’’ 
I believe you call them. In my day 
there was a little Southerner named Reddy 
Armstrong, and he was the real thing— 
whew! you would have called him a ‘‘paper 
sport!’’ Fortwo years he kept up a thrill- 
ing pace. He marked out a vivid red 
career. He was the sort who can stay up all night doing 
things he was not sent to college for—‘‘ extra-curriculum 
work’’; and then after a cold plunge in the morning 
he’d seem as fresh and cool and clear-eyed as an athlete 
in training. Some of the fellows used to call him the 
Deacon, not only on account of the aforementioned reasons, 
but because, fond as he was of poker, when twelve o’clock 
struck on Saturday night he always threw down his hand, no 
matter how promising it looked, and said in his broad, 
delightful manner: ‘‘Gentlemen, it is Sunday morning. I 
bid you good-night.’’ 

In Junior-year vacation Reddy became very well acquainted 
with his roommate’s sister and—he came back to collegea 
new man. He felt benignantly sorry for all the others who 
were not also new men—but did not tell them so unless he 
knew them well enough. One night at a house-party in the 
Christmas holidays a very young New Yorker, of the would- 
be-wicked variety — yes, he was a ‘‘ paper sport ’’—tried to get 
the Deacon to join with him in a game in the smoking-room 
with some of the older men of the party. The Deacon 
thanked them for the honor, bowed politely and begged to be 
excused. 

‘““What, and you a Kentuckian!’”’ 
older men, who was shocked. 

*‘TIt certainly does sound very incongruous,’’ said the 
Deacon, smiling urbanely, ‘‘ but you’ll have to manage 
without me, I reckon.’’ 

** Oh, come on, old man,’’ said the paper sport. 

‘If I were playing,’’ thought Reddy, ‘‘ you 
would be an easy mark.’’ But he only said, 
‘“*Thank you, no.”?’ The older men had, of 
course, stopped urging him. 

The paper sport exhaled a lungful of ciga- 
rette smoke cynically. \“" ’Fraid, are you?’’ he said. 

Reddy looked up. ‘‘ Exactly,’’ he replied quickly. ‘“‘ I’m 
afraid to get in, and you’re afraid to keep out.’’ Some- 
how the laugh was on the paper sport, and he wondered 
why it was, throughout the rest of the visit, that they 
treated him like an infant and little Reddy like a man they 
respected. 

Long-legged Frank Berkhart, the famous old catcher, was 
the most respected man on the team, not because he was the 
best player—as a matter of fact, he wasn’t—but because 
he seemed absolutely independent of popular opinion, and 
hence got the best of it. The manager of the team that year 
was one of the most profane young men I ever knew. But 
he adored Frank. On the Easter trip one night, after one 
of the games, the team were frolicking and making a great 
racket in Frank’s room in the hotel. Presently they heard 
some one hammer a table with a baseball bat; then the 
authoritative voice of the manager growled out in the sudden 
silence: 


exclaimed one of the 
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“You fellows have got to stop your d——d swearing; 
Frank is saying his prayers.’’ 

So he was. It was bedtime for men in training, and he 
had undressed. The hint was followed. 

Frank never neglected to read the Bible either. Ona 
similar occasion when’ a couple of the fellows were playing 
horse—they are always behaving like infants on these trips 
—one of them let fly a sofa-cushion which accidentally landed 
in Frank’s lap. He clapped the cushion under his arm 
before any one else could grab it, then muttered earnestly, 
‘Wait till I finish this chapter and I'll hammer your face 
with it.’ And he did. 

You understand, of course, that I’m not preaching at you. 
I’m only telling you kid stories, for you are still a good deal 
of a kid, though a pseudo-college man. You can draw morals 
from them or not as best meets your requirements. You 
know your requirements better than I do. You aren’t so bad 
—in fact, you have behaved yourself pretty well—for a 
freshman— better than I anticipated in some respects. But 
you still have a lot to learn about being a college man. So 
Iam just telling you about college men and college kids I 
have known. I wouldn’t preach at you for the world! Go 
on and finish your translation. I’m going to call on a class- 
mate of mine in the faculty. 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


A position in hand is worth a dozen in prospect. 
@ Love is a monopoly —but it is not always a trust. 
@The egotist uses only one I—and that a capital. 
COne pair of yellow shoes does not make a summer. 


CA ventilator is a small closed window in an American 
street car. 


@ Moving is almost as bad as getting married—and 
most people have to do it oftener. 

@ You cannot take your money beyond the grave, but 
it will pay for a large,-nice epitaph. 


Cit is seldom that a man is as good as his wife tells 
others he is or as bad as she tells him he is. 


€All-cannot play golf, but the humblest may carry a 
few sticks in a canvas bag and look solemn. 


€ That low, moaning sound from the far West is caused 
by William J. Bryan preparing to decline to allow his name 
to be considered next year. 


ow 
What's the Use? 


‘yuees is no discouragement to the good like the triumph 

of the wicked. It not only shakes their faith but it 
does worse by stopping their energy. When a man says 
** What’s the use?’’ he reaches low-water mark. 

And yet we find many purposeful people using those hope- 
less words. They see bosses win in politics, men with 
doubtful methods get hold of millions, and persons of small 
merits gain social and official honors, and they settle back 
disconsolately and exclaim, ‘‘ What’s the use?”’ 

There’s a big lot of use. Let us illustrate it by a true 
story which has never been published. In the dark begin- 
nings of Civil Service reform two young men sat in the office 
of the Commission at Washington and smiled grimly at the 
assaults and victories of the spoilsmen. They also dreamed 
a bit as young men sometimes do. ‘‘ What a fine thing it 
would be if you could be Governor of New York!”’’ said one, 
and the other laughed and replied, ‘‘ Why not say President 
of the United States?’’ But the impossibilities did not 
dismay them. They looked at the situation and the condi- 
tions and agreed to keep on because they were right. And 


in the course of time the young man did become Governor of 
New York and he is now President of the United States, and 
the other fills an important legal office of the Government — 
appointed by President McKinley and reappointed by his 
friend Roosevelt. 





These young men came in close contact with the bosses, but 
instead of becoming discouraged they saw the value of the 
persistence of their enemies and kept at it. Of late we have 
read much of three men, all “ practical politicians,’’ but 
differing in methods and in individual records and character- 
istics. No attempt is made here to point out how good or 
how bad each may be; the comment is on admitted facts. 

Senator Quay has stood against some of the ablest, most 
earnest and most brilliant reform movements in the history 
of American politics. He was beaten, but he refused to stay 
beaten. He laid his plans and worked steadily to his 
ends—and this year he was found in his old seat in the 
Senate holding all of his old power. His famous and suc- 
cessful contest against a former tariff bill and his warding off 
of anti-trust legislation under the cover of the Statehood 
bill illustrated his method—careful planning far ahead and 
then persistence. 

In the case of Senator Gorman the reform forces of both 
parties got together and wrought one of the most complete 
overthrows ever known in this country. From one end of 
the land to the other the political death of Gorman was 
proclaimed. That was only six years ago. Mr. Gorman 
seemed to accept the verdict, but he prepared his campaign, 
worked steadily to his ends, and now we see him once more 
the leader of his party in the Senate where he once served as 
a page. It was plan and persistence that did it. 

Many thousands of columns could have been printed about 
Mr. Addicks, of Delaware, and the condemnation of him has 
been well-nigh universal. There is no need of examining 
the verdict, but there is a bearing of his case that is not 
without usefulness. When he began to try to rule a State 
he met only ridicule—nobody thought he would ever do 
anything. But he had his plan and his persistence has been 
one of the most extraordinary exhibitions that any land ever 
knew. It seems incomprehensible. But it is easily under- 
stood — it’s the result of keeping at one thing without let or 
hindrance, of industrious, unswerving indefatigability. 

Politicians constantly teach reformers lessons —if the re- 
formers would but learn them. Men of lesser standards who 
plan, persist and win teach the men of higher standards the 
value of planning and persisting. It is far easier to triumph 
in a good cause than in a bad one. The good man always 
has the better prospect, but if he waits for virtue to bring its 
own reward or falls comfortably back upon a satisfied con- 
science he is going to be disappointed. He must fight for 
results — plan for them, persist until they come. 

It is a pretty practical old world and it is inclined to do 
better for the bad man who plans and persists than for the 
good man who asks ‘‘ What’s the use?’’ and quits. 


CS 
The Man in the Iron Mask 


Sen of the most valuable heirlooms belonging to the 

world in the way of a story is that of the Man in the 
Iron Mask. It is almost decided now that he was a twin 
brother of the great Louis, an heir too many of the French 
crown, and hence, for no fault of his own, sentenced in his 
cradle never to show his face to a living being, never to be 
any woman’s lover nor any man’s friend. 

The idea in its unique horror ranks, in literary value, 
alongside of the stories of the Terror or of the murder of the 
Salem witches. 

But isn’t it a fact that many of us commonplace, rational 
folk make an iron mask for ourselves, right now and here, 
and button it over our faces and wear it all through our dull, 
jog-trot lives? ‘ 

Of course, we all say theoretically that He who puts us and 
millions of our kinsfolk at one time into this little world 
means us to scramble up together and to help each other up, 
so that each man may end life a foot or two higher than he 
began it. This means a certain esprif de corps among all 
of us poor climbers — white, yellow and black —a ‘‘ Yo-heave- 
ho! All together, boys!’’ temper, a showing of the best that 
is in us to the man next us—a grip of the hand to every 
man within reach. 

But some of us have buttoned on these masks and no smile 
nor kindly shout can come through them. 

A good many of us make them out of our Ancestry. I had 
a great-grandfather who was a Signer, or a Militia Captain 
under Washington, or a Professor of Greek at Yale. Or he 
was the first settler in Pottsville, where I now reside. SoI 
make of this mythical ancestor a covering for my real self 
which shuts me in from my fellow-men. They never know 
me, nor I them. : 

There are thousands of Pottsvilles in this country, and in 
each a foolish little clique, whose pride of birth debars them 
from the help and comradeship of their neighbors. 

Some of us make a mask of our religious creed and stifle 
under it our lives long. We think that only to us and a few 
colleagues has been given Eternal Truth, and to the rest of 
mankind lies in this life and torture in the eternity to come. 
Nothing shuts a man’s life down into such narrow bounds as 
that delusion. But the mask which most of us smother 
under is our own importance. 

Stop on Broadway or any other place where a great crowd 
tramps steadily past you and you will find on almost every 
face the same look. 
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‘“‘T am coming,” it seems tosay. ‘‘I am not like these 
others. It is I!”’ 

One remembers how Theodore Hook twitched the gown of 
the pompous Oxford Don. ‘‘I beg your pardon,’’ he said, 
“‘ but are you anybody in particular?’’ 

We laugh at the pompous folk. But we too, perhaps, wear 
the same look. We are conscious of our standing in 
Pottsville, or of the novel we have written, or of that militia 
captain under Washington. 

This self-conceit, if we don’t take warning, will grow denser 
as the years go by. It will blind and choke us as the mask 
of iron could not blind or choke the prisoner of Mont St. 
Michel. 

Under it neither wife nor child nor friend will ever know 
us as we are. He—the prisoner—was buried in his mask. 
Shall we, too, wear ours—out yonder into the dark? 


i <) 
Are We “‘the People’? 


‘* COON to guide the human race’’—‘“‘ Speedily the finan- 

cial centre of the world ’’—‘‘ Before long the centre of 
education in all branches of science and art’’—these are a 
few specimens from one day’s installment of foreign bouquets 
for your Uncle Sam. Nowadays you can scarce see his smil- 
ing face for the high-heaped floral tributes from far and near, 
all testifying to his power, wisdom, genius and bank account. 
Ambassador Choate, journeying in the land of the sources of 
the Nile, finds the natives eagerly buying handkerchiefs of 
German manufacture stamped with the Stars and Stripes 
and the portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Cleveland and 


McKinley. 

There isn’t a doubt about it—but who are ‘‘ we’’? And 
why are “‘ we’’ ‘‘ the people’’? 

A calm, dispassionate answer to the first question may tend 
to restrain us from getting what the Germans call 


Katzenjammer, the French the grandiose mania, and the 
Americans the ‘‘ swelled head.’’ And a calm, dispassionate 
answer to the second question may prevent us from pointing 
our noses so high that our high-stepping feet will wander far 
from the path, far into the bogs and swamps. 

‘‘ Triumphant America’”’ certainly doesn’t mean each and 
every one of our seventy-eight millions. For instance, it 
doesn’t include the admitted idiots and lunatics, the regis- 
tered paupers and parasites, the caged criminals, the six 
million illiterates. In a sense, it includes the twenty-five to 
thirty million children, for they exert a tremendous influence 
upon the grown people. But in no sense does it include the 
whittlers on dry-goods boxes, the barroom loafers, the fel- 
lows that listen all day long for the whistle to blow, those 
who are the first to be mentioned whenever there is talk of 
cutting down the force. It doesn’t include those of our states- 
men who spend their time in promoting corrupt jobs or in 
hunting places for lazy heelers. It doesn’t include the doc- 
tors who reach their high-water mark for professional 
knowledge on the day they graduate, or the lawyers who lie 
and cheat and procure injustice for the sake of fees. 

Most of these—even the idiots and criminals—do a little 
something toward progress. This world isso happily ordered 
that it is impossible for one man to do much harm orto avoid 
doing some good; and one of the greatest forces for good is 
the power of a bad example. Still, it isn’t our bad examples 
that make us get on and earn us these smothers of flowery 
compliment. ‘‘ We’’ doesn’t cover any of them. 

Thus it appears that when an American says ‘‘We’’ are 
‘‘the people!’’ he may be taking wide, not to say wild, lib- 
erties with the word ‘‘ we.’’ It may be that he has made of 
himself such a spectacle as does the rooster crowing when the 
hen lays an egg.. It is foolish enough for a political party to 
throw out its chest and say ‘‘ we’’ over what the people have 
done without any appreciable assistance from it, perhaps in 
spite of it. But the foily becomes pitifully fantastic when 
indulged in by a man who is a mere mouthing sluggard, or is 
like that clown in the French circus who is always hindering 
everybody while making the most elaborate efforts to help. 

As for the other question —Why are we at present so admir- 
ably ensconced ? — the answer to that brings instantly before 
us what Europe would call our humble origin. We are 
working men and working women, the sons and daughters of 
working people, And just as soon as one of us becomes 
ashamed of his origin or of his own past, becomes infected 
with the cheap and silly vulgarisms that Europe is always 
thrusting upon us, just so soon does he or she begin to fall 
behind the procession. 

Most of the alleged perils froni our ‘‘ foreign element’’ are 
fanciful, fantastic. One that has attracted little attention is 
genuine. There is danger lest this vast mass of f8reigners, 
coming from lands where class distinctions were centuries old, 
should, before it is absorbed, impress upon America the class 
idea. And the class idea is our heel of Achilles. 

Some of us are tall and others short, some straight and 
others crooked, some strong, others feeble; some of us run, 
others walk, others snail it. But all, ail have their feet upon 
the same level of the common earth. And America’s worst 
enemy is he—or she—who by word or look encourages 
another to think otherwise. Head as high as you please; but 
feet always upon the common ground, never upon anybody’s 
shoulders or neck, even though he be weak or willing. 
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UDGMENT in handling determines the earning 

ower of money. It is better to place savings 

in a sound bank where they will earn a fair 

rate of interest than to invest them in schemes 

where they may earn 8 to 10 per cent. now, and 

perhaps nothing later. A sure income and safety 
of principal are the two vital points. 


4 % Interest on Savings 


This bank originated and developed the banking 
by mail system. It has depositors in every State in 
the Union and in many —- countries, and pays 
4 per cent. interest, compounded twice a year, on ail 
savings accounts. Safety of principal is guaranteed 
by capital, surplus and profits of over $800,000.00, 
and by careful, conservative management. 

The following table shows how rapidly savings 
grow with 4 per cent. compound interest added: 





For 
20 Years 


$ 403 
806 


For 
10 Years 


For 
5 Years 


$ 73 
146 
293 




















YOU CAN BANK BY MAIL 


Deposits are received in any 
amount from $1 up, and may be 
sent by registered mail, post office 
order, express money order or by 
draft or check on your local bank. 


Our illustrated booklet 
and full particulars will 
be sent to any one in- 
terested. Mention The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


PEOPLES 


SAVINGS BANK 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











It’s the 

graphite 

inside that 

makes a pen- 

(J cil “‘ good"’ or 

“bad.” Good 

graphite, strong, 

uniform, smooth and in 
one piece, makes 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


the best America has produced. 
Made in many grades, meeting 
every special taste and require- 
ment. Illustrated booklet X /ree. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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‘LITTLE STORIES OF! 





Crane during the years just preceding 
his success, when we both had our feet 
in the same Slough of Despond. We parted 
—for a season, I thought— when he went to 
Athens at the time of the Greek War, after a 


| WAS closely associated with Stephen 


| last evening together in New York. 


| on a divan quietly smoking cigarettes. 





My first meeting with him was in the win- 
ter of 1892-3. One Sunday afternoon, Mr. 
Louis C. Senger, a cousin who was one of his 
intimates, brought him to my studio in the 
old building on West Thirtieth Street and 
Broadway. It was a dreary day, and the 
gray light filtered in through the cobwebby 
panes of the great sidelight, finding us ina 
kind of half-gloom. He talked little, sitting 
He 
impressed me as an unusual individuality, at 
first reserved, but soon expanding in the 
warmth of our comradeship. 

It was a good beginning. His long rain- 
ulster became a familiar object, for those 
were slushy, drizzly days, and the winter air 
was oftener sleety with cold rain than fluffy 
with feathery snow. One day a pocket con- 
tained a yellow-covered book—the Maggie, 
which was left with me. It was read with 
enthusiasm and immediately clamored for. 
His vigorous English and deep human sym- 
pathy fairly took me by storm. The book 
was resigned with a smile. ‘‘ There are 
heaps of them left; the public isn’t crazy 
about having them.’’ 

And then its history came out: how no pub- 


| lisher would take it, so that he had had it 


printed at his own expense; how it had 
been turned down by the newsdealers, icily 
received by prominent clergymen who did 
not preach that way, and how two eminent 
literary men alone had stood by him with 
encouragement. Afterward I saw the yellow 
stacks of unsold books in his rooms. 

My place was a black den in those days, 


| and my affairs harmonized, so that it was 


| ished.’’ 


quite a congenial retreat for Crane. It was 


| his daily habit to come and compare notes. 


When the news-stands declared war, he 


| became savagely caustic; when such men as 


Howells and Garland, who were to him the 
last word in American literature, called his 


| book a great performance, he was seriously 


elate, happy beyond expression. I have often 
wondered if Mr. Howells knew the deep joy 
with which his good opinion filled Crane. 
His facility used to astonish me. Sitting 
on my couch, rings of gray smoke circling 
about him, a pad on his knee, he would turn 
out a complete story in a half-hour. Some- 
times it was a fragment that would be laid by 
for future use. Several sparkling sketches 
were invented and written in that atmosphere 
of melancholy, while I sat at my easel dab- 
bling at a drawing and wondering how a new 
illustrator could get ‘in his ‘‘ wedge.’’ 


His Feverish Work and Keen Insight 


A visit to his rooms one morning discovered 
him in undress with a wet towel turban- 
like about his head, feverishly writing. 
He waved me to a seat, and soon handed 
me the first pages of a story. ‘‘ Been at 
it most of the night, and it’s nearly fin- 
It appeared long after in one of 
the papers. Its characters were taken from 


| the class that furnishes cheap entertainment 





| 


at the seaside resorts, and it was slight 
enough as a tale. But what amazed me was 
the vivid drawing of these people, his pictur- 
ing of their life and environment, his insight 
into their motives and habits, months after 
he could have been in touch with them at 
all, revealing keenest observation and under- 
standing. One might say that like qualities 
are the common equipment of the artist, but 
he had them in an uncommon way. 

Crane had many loyal friends then, but, 
unfortunately, they were as poorly situated as 


By Corwin 
Anapp 
Linson 





himself: young doctors working out their 
hospital apprenticeship, boyish reporters and 
artists for obvious reasons unspoiled by pros- 
perity; my cousin, who was none of these but 
equally at home with all; a half-dozen as 
ardent souls as ever banded together, widely 
scattered as to domiciles but easily mobilized 
for whatever there was afoot, to whom 
economy was at once a bugbear and a neces- 
sity. There were joyous days, and when 
fortune once sent us oysters and a beefsteak 
the notable occasion was duly celebrated. 

It was about that time that he had a story 
of two men who went bathing on the Jersey 
coast, and, in toying with a derelict raft, 
were carried out to sea, picked up by a 
little coast schooner, and taken to New York. 
He asked me to illustrate it ‘‘ on spec.,’’ and 
as I had no other work to do I went through 
it from title to tailpiece, and never had more 
fun with anything. 


There was no editor hounding me for 





urgent haste, the author was delighted as | 


things progressed, posed himself for the tall 
man — he was thin enough! — stuffed a pillow 
in the clothes of a friend for the fat man (it 
was funny to see that pillow swelling from 
beneath a tightly-fitting bathing-suit), and I 


grimaced in a glass for the bath-ticket seller | 


in his box. 


When finished, the whole thing was sent to | 
a magazine, which had already printed a | 


sketch of his. 
Ramapo. 

When I returned, the package had also 
reappeared, having been ‘‘ considered ’’ for 
most of the summer. Crane had reported 
it accepted, and we were correspondingly 
happy, but somehow it lost its bearings. 

The after fate of our effort was unknown, 
except that it disappeared in the mazy offices 
of one of the magazines, and never came to 
the surface. 


Evolving the Red Badge of Courage 


In the spring of ’93 Crane used te spend 
hours in my place rummaging through old 
periodicals, poring over the Civil War arti- 
cles. I did not then grasp his drift, nor did 
he explain his interest inthem. But he was 
sounding, trying to fathom the inwardness of 
war through the impressions on record, as I 
afterward understood. He did express some 
impatience with the writers, I remember. 

“*T wonder that some of those fellows don’t 
tell how they /e/¢# in those scraps. They 
spout enough of what they did, but they’re 
as emotionless as rocks.’’ 

He was evolving the 
Courage. 

He had, also, several short sketches in 


Red Badge of 


Then I went camping up in | 


hand which he casually called the Baby | 


Stories. 


I had three of them in camp that | 


summer to study for pictures, but nothing | 


came of them. 
very young human heart I never saw their 
like. The winter following was a hard one 
for Crane. It was not honey for me, exactly, 


For lucid analysis of the | 


but it was growing kindlier, while for him it | 


presented a face of stone. He was now in 
the old League building on Twenty-third 
Street, rooming with several young illustra- 
tors and newspaper artists. 

One morning early, after a blizzardy night, 
I found him in bed. He looked haggard. 
He was alone, the others being presumably 
in pursuit of the art editors. 

Pulling a manuscript from mysterious 
seclusion, he tossed it to me. It was the 
sketch, The Men in the Storm, suggested by 
Mr. Garland. He had been all night at it, 
out in the storm in line with the hungry men, 
studying thei; then inside, writing it. 

This was the period of his tramp studies, 
written for a press syndicate. He dis- 
appeared from view for days, and was 
suddenly dug up looking as if he had 
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Office and Library 
FURNITURE 


is the best in quality, regardless of price ; but by selling direct 
to the user, our prices are lower than goods of equal quality 
can be purchased from the average dealex 
At both the Pan-American and Charleston Expositions 
acey "’ furniture received the Gold Medals —the highest 
awards for superiority of design, material, construction, 
workmanship, finish and mechanical features. To those in- 
tending to buy office and library furniture it will pay, and 
pay well, to ask us for our catalogues and prices before buying. 
BUYS THIS 


$2400 str “MV ACEY” 


ustrated, di- 
Office Desk No. 27-A ——y 4 as ilinstrated, di 


ect from our factory at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Freight Prepaid east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and north of Tennessee (points beyond equalized), 
sent “On Approval,” to be returned at our expense if it is 
not the best roll-top desk ever sold at the price. (Ask for 


complete description.) 
THIS DESK is 50 inches long, 30 inches wide, and 48 


inches high; it has quartered oak front, closed back, front 
base mould, 22 pigeon holes, 9 oak front file boxes, 2 arm 
rests, large center drawer (with lock), da//-dearing casters, 
2 ink wells, 5 large anti-/riction pedestal drawers, 2 pen 
racks, 2 stamp drawers, index drawer, 3 letter files 
with indexes complete (with lock)—Macey-Pascal patent 
curtain lock, mouse and dust-proof bottoms. It is made with 
our sectional construction, by which it can be quickly taken 
apart and put together, and the entire desk has our special 
velvet polish finish. It is strictly high grade in every respect. 










NOTE :—We make these desks in 
large quantities and can ship 
promptly. 

Never in the history of the entire desk business has a HIGH 
roll-top desk so complete, of equal size and strictly high 
je in every detail, both of marerial and finish, been sold 
direct to the user by a factory at any time, on such liberal 
terms and at so low a price. This is a strong statement, but 
the desk itself merits it. 


$4087 5m“ MACEY” 
SECTIONAL 


Filing Cabinets 
exactly as illustrated, direct from our factory at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, freight prepaid, sent ‘“‘On Approval,"’ to be re- 
turned at our expense if not the best quality ever offered for 
the price asked. We sell single sections at price given 
opposite each section 





TOP SECTION 
No.8. $1.50 


D. F. Section, No. 861, 
5 DOCUMENT FILES 
Pat. Adjustable foi- 
lowers and suspend- 


ing device, $7. 12 
C. I. Section, No. 855, 
12 CARD INDEX 


DRAWERS 
Pat. adjustable follow- 


“= $12.00 


L. F. Section, No. 857, 





Suspending $7.50 


device, . 


Without suspending 
device, 
No. 859, = 





L. B. Section, No. 863, 
12 LEGAL BLANE 
DRAWERS 


es 28 $6.00 


inches wiae, 





Base Section, No. 865, 
with adjustable shelf, 


$7.50 





In addition to the above, we make and sell at equally low 
prices and liberal terms, complete lines of 


Card Index Systems and Sectional Book Cases 


on all of which we have built up an immense business in the 
United States and Canac'a, and many foreign countries, by sell- 
ing direct to the user at factory prices. At the present time we 
own and operate the best ARRANGED— 
and best EQUIPPED furniture fact in the world. Our 
factory site covers about 12 acres, and is located within ten 
minutes of the business center of Grand Rapids, Mich. (the 
tare center of the world). 


We Prepay Freight 


Carolina. 


To all points east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of Sow! 
(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 

Write for our Complete Catalogue 


FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Migh-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 
BRANCHES: 
New York, 343 Broadway. CHICAGO, N.Y. Life Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 13th and Market Streets. 
STON, 178 Federal St. 








Helps Make Life Pleasant | 


“ Sold Under Binding Guarantee.” 


Warm in Winter, cool in Summer 
—comfortable always. The ideal 
underwear. 

Linen is cleanly; boiling water 
doesn’t shrink it. That’s one com- 
fort. Not so with wool. 

The mesh weave encloses a layer 
of air, and air is a non-conductor of 
heat; keeps the outside heat out in 
Summer, and the body heat in in 
Winter. Another comfort. 

Belfast Mesh Linen Underwear 
instantly absorbs perspiration and 
dries quickly—that keeps the bodily 
temperature even, there’s no dan- 
ger of ‘*taking cold.’’ Colds are 
not comfortable. 

Our fabric is made both “ Natural” linen and 
“White.” We recommend the “ Natural.” It 
is more durable and absorbent and equally 
grateful to the skin. 

Send for Samples of the 
Fabric and our Free Book 


It is handsome and convincing. It goes into 
the subject thoroughly and explodes the “* wool 
for warmth” theory in short order. It is de- 
signed for thinking people who desire comfort 
with health. The only forcible objection to the 
other mesh underwears has been that they 
“wear out too quickly.’ We guarantee that 
Belfast Mesh wil! wear to the satisfaction of 
the purchaser or refund money. 


Sold by all dealers, or sent direct by 
mail if your dealer won’t supply it. 


BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 


332 Mechanic Street, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 











WARNING! 
Rain 


The ¢6 9» 
Genuine Coats 
For Men, Women, Boys and Girls, are made from 

fabrics manufactured exclusively by 


B. PR’ 2STLEY & COMPANY 
Bradford, England, and New York 





“GX this stamp inside 
the 7 vor both. 


“ CRAVENETTE 4 
Rain-proof Coats 
are stylish over- 
garments, suitable 
for clear as well as 
rainy weather— 
day or evening. 
Sold by reputable 
dealers every- 
where. Write for 
interesting Book- 
let 6. 

B. PRIESTLEY & COMPANY 

















71 and 73 Grand Street New York 
When in search 
of health and 


Come Here rest for mind and 


body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 
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lived in a grave. All this time he had 
inhabited the tramp lodging-houses nights, 
and camped on the down-town park benches 
days. With grim delight he related how an 
old acquaintance had passed him a foot 
away, as he sat with a genuine hobo in front 
of the City Hall, and how the police had eyed 


| his borrowed rags askance, or indicated with 








official hand that another bench needed 
dusting. 

One evening he came to me, 
several loose sheets of manuscript. 

‘‘ What do you think I have been doing?”’ 

‘‘T can imagine anything, Steve.’’ 

“‘T’ve been writing — poetry! “i 

** Great Scott! let me see. 

Well as I knew him, I was not prepared 
for what came. The sheets of legal-cap were 
handed over, and I read those marvelous 
short poems. I did not know how good they 
were. I confessed that they were something 
new to me, but that they made me see pic- 
tures, great pictures. 

** Do they, honest?’’ delightedly. 

I added that they moved me profoundly. 

‘* Ts that so?’’ seriously. 

‘Indeed they do, Steve, they’re immense! 
How did you ever think of them?”’ 

‘* They came.’’ 

That seemed to be the way of it, they just 
‘“came.’’ And that was my introduction to 
his new character. I have two of those 
poems now. 

One, happening to be there, seeing some of 
them and handing them back with, ‘‘ I don’t 
know much about poetry,’’ called forth an 
energetic protest after he left. 

“*T know every one can’t like them, but I 
hate to give a man a chance to hit me in the 
neck with an ax!”’ 

It was not very long after that that an 
** Authors’ 
cousin Louis went with me, for some things 
from The Black Riders (still unpublished) 
were to be read. Far from reading his own 
work, at the idea of which he was aghast, 
Crane could not be induced even to go and 
hear — ‘‘ would not be dragged by the neck ”’ 
—so in dread was he of a misunderstanding 
of his work. He could stand up to adverse 
criticism like a catcher behind the bat, or 
retort to a gibe, giving better than he 
received —for his wit had a keen edge, and 
he was a master of repartee— but cold indif- 
ference was the ‘‘ ax in theneck.’’ The war of 
the newsdealers upon his Maggie was unjust, 
and he scorned them, but the slight put upon 
his book by the clergymen to whom he sent it 
chilled his blood. 

So he awaited our report in his room. We 
made it glowing, for the audience was en- 
thusiastic and the ‘‘ Lines’’ had been most 


bringing 


| effectively read by Mr. Barry. 


Jeered at by Friendly Companions 


As to Crane’s environment at that time, 
his statement of it could hardly have been 
greatly exaggerated. The fellows with 
whom he lived used to receive his verses 


| as good material for the comic papers, for 





It is the attitude 
ourselves 


they jeered at everything. 
of youth. Once, as we sat by 


| amid the confusion of tables laden with all 
| the 


litter of writing and drawing tools, 
unwashed .coffee-cups, newspaper drawings, 
tobacco, bread, pipes, while about us were 
crazy chairs, unkept beds, disorderly trunks 
and shelves, and room-long reach of quaking 
stovepipe—everything at war with every- 
thing else—he said to me: 

“* Confound their cheek; they even parody 
my verse!’’ Then he laughed and pointed 
to a pinned-up squib on the wall, with a car- 
icature of himself above it. It was a parody, 
and clever, so like his style that he might 
have been its author. 

‘* They make me ill —but they don’t mean 
it, and I get my innings! They’re a husky 
lot.’’ 

There were at least five of them, all on the 
war-path. More than once I was one of the 
roomful of ‘‘ Indians ’’ whose vision of things 
was distorted in the dim haze of smoke. 

Something of this life of his is reflected in 
Third Violet. 

We knew all the Cheap-John restaurants 
together. There was one to which many 
congenial spirits flitted on Saturday nights; 
where absolute liberty of emotion was 
allowed, where a tableful could break out 
into song and wild gayety without annoying 
any one particularly, where there was much 
confusion of tongues, where bad wine took 
the place of ‘‘draw one,’’ and where the 
waiters conjured the knives, forks and spoons 
from the depths of cavernous breeches’ pock- 
ets and wiped them on their sleeves! There 
could be no etiquette in a place like that, 
except that of good humor. We Americanized 


Reading’’ was given, and my ~ 
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its French name into the Buffalo Mode, and 
once each week we carried our troubles to 
its murky atmosphere and joyous company. 
The life of our table— always the middle one 
of the room—was Crane, and the cheeriest 
sallies were from his lips. 

I had almost forgotten the ‘‘ towel paint- 
ing.’? During that camping summer in the 
Ramapo backwoods, I had my only two 
yards of painting canvas slung on a line over 
my hammock like a roof, to shed the rain, 
and the next best thing was to make more. 
The only form of linen up there was in the 
shape of coarse towels, which I used singly, 
or sewed together, painting over a coating of 
glue. They did very well until one of them 
got rained on, when my hardly secured study 
flaked off in great spots. But my picture of 
that year (’94) in the Society was painted on 
one of those towels! 

That summer we were sent to do the mines 
at Scranton. It was Crane’s first assignment 
from one of the magazines, but he had not 
enough money to pay his fare from New 
York. Luckily, I had enough just then to 
see us through, and we undertook it joyfully. 
We were expecting after that to do the sea- 
divers, going down in diving rigs—but it 
did not happen. 

After this, I saw less and less of him, for 
in ’95 he made an extended tour through the 
West for a press syndicate, going into 
Mexico, and not returning for some months. 
A note or two only, from the West and New 
Orleans, were the only signs I had of his 
existence. 


His Vivid Brilliancy in Talking 


But he grew rich in material on this trip. 
He suddenly appeared one evening, and 
held me breathless and intent with tales 
of adventure. One of them I saw afterward 
in print, but his vivid telling -was so 
much more effective than even his strenu- 
ous pen-picture, that the written story seemed 
to lose color as I contrasted the two in my 
memory. That his luminous phrasing was 
not a trick was never more evident than 
then. It was simply Crane. 

His speech was free from the danger that 
his writing ran, of weakening with repeti- 
tion. Each scintillation eclipsed the last, 
but left a complete impression of delight. 

He brought back a half-dozen opals, some 
with the lambent flame of the sunset in their 
fiery depths. He freely gave me the choice 
of the lot. I took a little one that flashed at 
me with the gleam of a rainbow. Crane 
laughingly added a fine water opal to it. 
The next morning he said: 

‘It’s a good thing you came in for a deal 
yesterday, for the newspaper Indians gave 
me a dinner last night, and they got my 
pretty pebbles! ”’ 

I frankly regretted that I had made no bet- 
ter use of my opportunity! 

And now—’96—our meetings grew less 
frequent. He spent much time away from 
New York, and I also was absent some 
months abroad. Finally he sent for a box of 
manuscript that had been some time in my 
care, and soon after unexpectedly showed 
himself at my door, just before his departure 
for Athens and the Greco-Turkish war. He 
was full of his prospectivetrip. It was a new 
phase of life, actual war, and the excitement 
of it was upon him. It was late when we 
parted, and it was my final ‘‘ good-by.’’ 
Almost his last words were references to his 
almost native Sullivan County (New York) 
which was also my own, provoked by some 
inane remarks of men at a nearby table at 
dinner. 

‘‘If they only knew it as we do, eh,’’ he 
said laconically, ‘‘ they couldn’t make such 
brilliant asses of themselves before old 
inhabitants.’”’ 

After that, only occasional reports came, of 
his living in England, of his presence in 
Cuba. From a brother with the army at 
Santiago, I heard of him. 

‘*T met your friend Crane at Santiago. 


He’s going to Manila, he says. He’s a 
hustler, isn’t he?’’ 
And then a long blank, until, living in 


Paris, I heard of his illness in England, and 
before I could realize his condition the news 
of his death came. 

It is inevitable that there must exist a nip- 
ping regret at the cutting off of a brilliant 
individuality in its early development. His 
was a cometlike career. And undeniably 
erratic and irresponsible in much as he was, 
he was lovable to a degree, daring and chiv- 
alrous, generous as the air, compelling a 
genuinely warm affection from those who 
best knew him; and for his genius I some- 
times felt not a littheawe, as for a power 
mysterious and unaccountable. 
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Automobile 


that solves the problem 


of rapid, safe and pleasant motor 
travel on all kinds of roads, in 
all kinds of weather—is the Cad- 
illac Automobile. If you know 
of an auto fault, you will find it 
corrected in the Cadillac. Very 
powerful engine; entirely new 
transmission gear; perfect, sen- 
sitive steering mechanism; pow- 
erful brakes. Simplicity 
joined to durability; 
speed united with 
safety; strength 
wrought in 














as a runabout 
with seats fortwo, 
at $750. With de- 
tachable tonneau that 
converts it into a handsome ; 
Z 







and roomy touring car for 
oa kc lg tetas seats 
either facing forward or vis- 
a-vis, giving a comfortable %Z 
support for the back. The Y 
body design of the Cadillac Y 
is a very pleasing effect for ¥ 
either city streets or country 
roads, and the appointments 
luxurious. Our free illus- 
trated booklet — O — gives 
address of agency nearest 







j your home where the Cadillac N 
q may be seen and tried. x 
y ) 3 
Cadillac Automobile Company UG 
Detroit, Mich. Z 
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The rapid increase in the volume of our 
business and the vast number of satisfied 
customers on o- books prove We can serve 

your inte: 
We mamufacture a a full line of Buggies, Car- 
riages, Wagons arness of very superior 


? Quality, Style; D Durability and Finish 


These four essentials are to be found in every vehicle 
and set of harness sent cut by us. We employ only 
skilled mechanics in all departments and furnish them 
with the very best materials. With the entire output of 
two enormous modern factories and superb shipping 
facilities at our disposal, we are able to furnish hi rhe 
grade vehicles at prices that— quality consider 

P TIVELY DEFY COMPETITION; 

All goods guaranteed and shipped on approval. Money 

back if you are not satisfied. Write at once for our 


catalog and special inducement ; it will interest you 
Union Bugay Sonmeng, 402 Saginaw St., 


FOUNTAIN Gime. neies 
HHI MARKING fing 
Handy; always ready. Wrhe BRUSHES 


for SPECIAL OF 
S. P. OSGOOD & ¢o,, ‘ie FULTON STREET, New York. 
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‘*If you want to know what smartly 
dressed men will wear this Spring, 
ask your clothier to show you Stein- 
Bloch Clothes.”” 


THE DIFFERENCE 


between the high priced custom- 
tailored clothes and the individual- 





tailored ready-to-wear 


Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes 


exists only in the pRIcE—the fab- 
rics, the workmanshipand the fitare 
the same. You can satisfy yourself 
that this is so by examining the gar- 
ments at the outfitters, who display 
our Fashion Plates in their stores 
and show windows. All Stein- 


Bloch Smart Clothes 
BEAR THIS LABEL: 


scx xKyryryrx KX SOLKDOORMOOWMOSAIOSOM 


ONS 


3 


It’s woven in silk, and sewn beneath the flap of 
the coat lining below the collar. 


LOOK FOR IT! 
The new styles for Spring and Sum- 
mer are now ready, and you'll find 
exactly what you want in this famous 
make— well-dressed men always do. 


SUITS AND 
SPRING OVERCOATS, 


$15. 
AND UPWARD. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO. 
Wholesale Tailors 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FREE—A book on ‘‘Dress,’” beautifully 
illustrated with this season's styles, will 
be sent to you if you write for Booklet 
Series K. 

















The Man in the Collar Sets the Style 
because he is alwaysseen in the HELMET 
BRAND collar. “ Bryson,” shown above, 
with the stylish wide stitching, is effective and 

a 6 comfortableformorning wear. Price,2 for 25 
cents at leading dealers; if unable to procure 
them we will supply you. Our handsome book- 
let shows HELMET BRAND collars of every 
Style, no matter what your requirement. Also 
authoritative information on correct details of 

dress for every occasion. Sent Free. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., 18 B’way, Troy, N. ¥. 

















3-SEATS-3 

Room for 9 or more. Strong as a 
bridge. Self lubricating — No noise. 
Fine canopy and seats —to raise and 
lower. Satisfaction or Money Back. 
First in each town at 


a . 
D,H. BAUSMAN, Bausman (Lane, (o.), Pa, 
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6he 
Speaker’s 


Prompter 
By 


An Inconspicuous Official Who Passes 
on All Questions of Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure, and Really Directs the Conduct 
of the Business of the Nation. 


reports of the proceedings of Congress 
the statement that ‘‘ the Speaker ruled ’”’ 
this or that way on the parliamentary point 
In order to be strictly cor- | 
rect these reports should read, ‘‘ Mr. Hinds 
ruled,’’ for very few of the parliamentary 
questions which rise in the course of debate 
in the National House of Representatives are 
decided by the Speaker. Asher C. Hinds 
settles the parliamentary point at issue and 
the Speaker merely repeats, parrotlike, what 
he has been prompted to say by the parlia- | 
mentary authority of the House. Nine times 
out of ten, yes, ninety-nine times out of one 
hundred, the Speaker doesn’t even try to 
improve upon the language used by Mr. 
Hinds, but with phonographic accuracy 
repeats to the House ina loud voice what Mr. 
Hinds has said to him sof/o voce. 
Mr. Hinds appears in the Congressional 
Directory as the clerk at the Speaker’s table. 
In truth he is the parliamentary helmsman of | 


Lever frequently appears in the printed 





| the House of Representatives, and the preside 


ing officer of the House would no more think | 
of taking up the consideration of a bill upon | 
which there is liable to be debate without Mr. 
Hinds standing at the side of his desk than 
would the captain of a vessel attempt to enter 
a dangerous harbor without first taking 
aboard an experienced pilot. Hinds is | 
asserted to be the foremost parliamentarian in | 
this country, if not in the entire world. Not 
only is he familiar with the rules and usages 
of our domestic deliberative bodies but he 
has an intimate acquaintance with those of the 
leading foreign nations, and when a point | 
comes up for which there has been no prece- 


| dent in the National Congress he generally is 


able to find some ground upon which to base 


| his action out of the parliamentary history of 


the foreign governments. 

Mr. Hinds is not on exhibition as one of | 
the wonders of Congress, and, although he 
directs the Speaker, he never puts himself 
within the circle of the limelight which is | 
constantly kept upon the presiding officer of 
the House. In fact, he stands just outside of 
its glare where the shadow is thickest. At 
the rap of the Speaker’s gavel that calls the 


| House to order at noon every legislative day 
| during a session of Congress, Mr. Hinds 


quietly takes his place at the right of the 
Speaker’s desk. There he stands throughout 
the proceedings, keeping an alert watch on 


| every movement made on the floor. Usually 








before the Speaker has grasped the meaning 
of a motion or a point of order, Hinds has 
comprehended it, decided the procedure to 


be followed and told the Speaker what to do. | 


He makes no show with all this. To the 
uninitiated it would appear that he is merely 
a member of the House, or an employee who 
for the time has nothing to do and is amusing 
himself by watching the debate. It takes a 
close scrutiny to catch him prompting the | 
Speaker because he scarcely moves his lips in 
enunciating in his low, distinct voice what 
the Speaker shall say. 


A Friend and Pupil of Tom Reed 


Asher C. Hinds is a product of the same 
State which gave Thomas B. Reed, another 
famous parliamentarian, to Congress. In | 
fact, it was Mr. Reed who was responsible 
for Hinds being there at present. In 1890 
Mr. Reed brought him to Washington as his 
clerk. Mr. Hinds served with Mr. Reed’s 
committee during the Fifty-first, Fifty-second 
and Fifty-third Congresses, and in the Fifty- 
fourth Congress was made clerk at the 
Speaker’s desk. Mr. Reed, while Speaker, 
was very particular about the parliamentary 
proceedings of the House. It is said that | 
there was not one Representative in the entire | 
membership who could handle the gavel to 
his liking when he desired to leave the chair. | 
Consequently it was a great relief to him to | 
have at his right elbow the only man in | 
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CROSSETT 


The constantly increasing sale of ‘‘ CROSSETT”’ shoes to gentlemen 
of taste proves that they not only fit and wear, but have a style that 
commends itself to persons of conservative judgment. We make every 
pair upon honor, and sell them on their demonstrated merits. 


Send for our catalogue, and learn where in your 
city you can purchase ‘‘CROSSETT’”’ shoes. 


Lewis A. Crossett, Inc., Maker, North Abington, Mass. 






































A DRY SPOT TO STAND ON 
AFTER YOUR BATH 


THE NERVES OF YOUR FEET 
will appreciate the difference between a cold, wet floor and the velvety sur- 
face of a warm, dry 


Armstrong Cork Bath Mat 


Size, 32.x 18 inches Price, $2.50 
Delivered free in United States. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will ship direct on receipt of price. 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO. 


Dept. ‘‘A”’ PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 
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The Dealer 
is Honest 


| who offers you a RADCLIFFE SHOE. 
It costs him more than any other 
shoe that he sells for $2.50 but he 
knows it will give you most service, 
most satisfaction. A sensible dealer, 
catering to sensible women, is glad to 
sell Radcliffe Shoes at a small profit, 
sure that he is building up a perma- 
nent, satisfactory busi- 
ness. Seek the 
dealer who 
sells 





Shoes 
for Women 


See the compiete line, all styles for every 
occasion, in good shoe stores, 

or write for free style book 

and calendar book- 

mark, 


All 
Styles 


Radcliffe Shoe 
Dressing is best 
_ for any women’s shoe. 
10 cents. 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. 20, Boston, Mass. 





and well invested, means a life in- 

come. Our patrons participate in 

the earnings of a non-speculative 

business, established ten years, which 

is under the supervision of, and regularly 

examined by, New York Banking Depart- 
ment. We will pay 


5% Per Annum 


on your savings, which may be withdrawn at any time, 
ai bees earnings for every day invested. Our patrons 
include many of the most prominent clergymen and pro- 
fessional men in the country, who 


AST, heartily endorse our methods. 
R, Full particulars sent on request. 
Capital a ae $. 100,000. 
Assets, $1,600, 
Industrial sina 
and Loan Company 
1135 Broadway, New York City 











UNEQUALED IN TONE 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


The progress of 50 years. Our 
beautiful ‘‘Jubilee Book”’ tells the 
story—mailed free ON REQUEST. 


THE WEBER PIANO CO., 108 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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Washington in whose parliamentary ability 
Mr. Reed had absolute confidence. Members 
who were called upon by the Speaker to pre- 
side over the House in his absence or over 
the committee of the whole House were 
instructed to accept Mr. Hinds’ rulings on all 
parliamentary matters without question. 
The convenience of having a Speaker’s 
prompter who was almost unerring was soon 


| recognized by the leaders in Congress, and 
| after Mr. Reed’s resignation Mr. Henderson 





retained Mr. Hinds in his important position, 
and Mr. Cannon bas already said that he will 
do likewise if the coming Congress over 
which he expects to preside. 

Mr. Hinds is a natural parliamentarian. 
Just as some people have a knack for dealing 
with mathematics so he delights in parlia- 
mentary problems. It is as much pleasure 
for Mr. Hinds to unravel a complicated par- 
liamentary situation as it is for the ordinary 
man to follow the plot of an interesting novel. 
He was born in the little town of Benton, 
Maine, February 6, 1863, and his first experi- 
ence with a parliamentary body was twenty- 
one years later when he was sent to Augusta 
to report the proceedings of the Maine Legis- 
lathre as a newspaper correspondent. He 
soon found that parliamentary situations that 
stumped the members of the Legislature were 
simple problems to him, so he began, at first 
for amusement, to devote his leisure time 
to following out whatever parliamentary 
tangles came up to their logical conclusions. 
Afterward he took up the subject seriously 
andallof hisspare time was devoted to the 
study of parliamentary law and parliament- 
ary history. Before he had finished his third, 
and last, session as a legislative correspond- 
ent he had acquired an enviable reputation 
as an authority on parliamentary law. Mr. 
Reed was a specialist on the same question 
and one day he engaged in a controversy with 
a friend over a parliamentary point. The 
friend finally suggested that the decision be 
left to young Hinds. 

‘‘Who’s Hinds?’’ asked the man upon 
whom afterward devolved the duty of count- 
ing a quorum in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

“*He’s a newspaper man who has made 
himself the best parliamentarian in Maine,’’ 


| rejoined the friend. 


Mr. Reed sought out Hinds and soon after 


| their meeting offered to take him to Washing- 


ton as his clerk. Before their friendship 


| ended Hinds had pursued his studies of 
| parliamentary law so far that Mr. Reed fre- 


quently and frankly admitted himself to be 
outclassed by his clerk. 


The True Importance of the Position 


Mr. Hinds had been at his post at the 


| Speaker’s desk for nearly four years before 
| the House became duly impressed with the 
| importance of his position, It was just 
| before the war with Spain was declared that 
| this came about. Speaker Reed’s aversion 


to the mere mention of the possibility of war 


| was well known to the members. Many of 





| his own party were ruffled by his obstinacy 


and only waited the time to join with the 
Democrats and, figuratively speaking, toss 
their presiding officer in a blanket. One day 
there was a hot debate. Senator Bailey, of 
Texas, who was then the Democratic leader 
on the floor, had engaged the House in a 
parliamentary puzzle which became more and 
more involved as the debate proceeded. The 
time seemed auspicious for the tossing to 
begin. Speaker Reed unexpectedly made a 
ruling which, if maintained, would put a stop 
tothe disorder. It was questioned by Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike, but he cited 
precedents in such profusion that the House 
was forced to accept his ruling as good parlia- 
mentary law. Later it was discovered that 
Hinds had led the Speaker out of the dark- 
ness and that by his thorough system of 
indexing his store of precedents he had been 
able to supply Mr. Reed, at a moment’s 
notice, with the authority for his seemingly 
arbitrary action. Congress immediately 
became possessed of a desire to have Mr. 
Hinds’ precedents at its disposal, and a bill 
was passed appropriating $3500 as remunera- 
tion to Hinds for preparing them for publica- 
tion. It was a short task for one so familiar 
with his subject and the same year Hinds’ 
Precedents were placed on the desk of every 
Congressman. They are seldom used in 
debate, however, for the book treats the sub- 
ject so completely that it would take the 
average Representative a lifetime to become 
sufficiently familiar with them to make use 
of them in the haste of debate. Consequently 
most of the members rely upon Mr. Hinds 
for their parliamentary pointers, and in this 
way he has become not only the Speaker’s 
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Mail Order Catalogue 


Spring and 
Summer 


is sent FREE upon request, and 

lists all the novelties and popular 
details of men’s wear for the coming 
season. Included in the book are 
completely illustrated color-page designs, 

photographic reproductions, and sample patterns in 
natural colors. The items of men’s dress are treated in 
detail—clothing, shirts, underwear, neckwear, hosiery, 
hats, vests, etc., as well as patterns, shapes and descriptions of 


Our ~~ seh Taran 





























Wear a collar just 4 of an inch I cents each, $1.50 
larger than your shirt band : 
[a Ir Pris JURE RIGHT STYLES ql 2% (State size of shirt when Boees —_— 





Write for a Catalogue to-day — address 


Mail Order Dept. 
Complete Outfitters SH i Nl GTO 177 oe Street 


References; Any Chicago Bank or Business House, 













If the soil of your present business position isn’t fertile 
enough to bring to largest fruitage your capabilities 


Let Hapgoods 
Transplant You 


EMPLOYEES If you need a different field, larger or wider or more 
profitable, write Hapgoods. There are openings for 
Managers, Secretaries, Treasurers, Superintendents, Cashiers, Buyers, Office Mana- 


gers, Correspondents, Accountants, Advertising Managers, Foreign Representatives, 
Salesmen, Bookkeepers, Private Secretaries, Technical men of all sorts, etc., etc. 


COLLEGE MEN Hapgoods has several hundred high-grade 

positions to offer capable College, University 
and Technical School graduates, and wants to hear from every 1903 man who is 
anxious to find the right place in business or technical work. 


EMPLOYERS Hapgoods knows of many responsible men who 
could do better work in new surroundings. If you 
need real men for any special purpose Hapgoods has them or will get them 
—vigorous, enthusiastic, able assistants, who are trained specialists or of all 
around capability. 
We supply men who can do things for men who 
want things done. If interested in either class 
write us for plan and booklet. 


HAPGOODS 


(INCORPORATED) 


Registration for business men 
Chicago Office: Monadnock Building 257 Broadway, New York 
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Classique, Latest Model. 


Ivers & Pond 


PIANOS. 


Our new catalogue, just off the press, 
should be in the hands of every intend- 
ing piano-buyer. It is a‘‘ Mirror Fash- 


ion Plate’’ of latest styles in piano | 


casings. Our new creations in case de- 
signs of grands and uprights are most 
attractive and fascinating. Exact pic- 
tures from artistic half-tone plates of 
our new models, ‘‘ Classique, Colonial, 
Athenian, Colonial Renaissance and 
Louis XV.,’’ will be found in our new 
catalogue. 
artistic requirements, such as quality 
of tone, perfection of action, only the 
use of the finest materials and labor in 
construction, the Ivers & Pond Pianos 
cannot be equaled. They are super- 
latively fine. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Where we have no dealer, we can arrange to sell you 
direct from our Boston establishment. A full list of prices 
on a most favorable basis and full explanation of our plan 
of furnishing pianos on easy payments (some of our plans 


requiring monthly payments but slightly larger than ordi- | 


nary rent) and a personal letter mailed free. We select 
personally any piano you may order, and will make ship- 
ment to any United States point subject to approval, at our 
expense for railway freights if not entirely satisfactory. 
Write to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


103 Boylston Street, Boston. 





More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 
“Flinch is sweeping the 
country.’"—Boston Globe. 
Telegrams bv the score 
begging for Flinch have 
\ been received from deal- 
~<a) ers daily this season, but 
our factories could not 
supply one-half the de- 
mand. Flinch is now 
made in the largest card 
factories in the world, 
and we hope to be able 
to supply the demand 
henceforth. If vour sta- 
Gilt edge $1.00 tj onercannot supply vou, 
we will. 150 finest quality cards. Your 
money back if you want it. 


Sample cards and instructions FREE, 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY 324 Burdick st. 









This for the asking. In | 

















IN VALID The restful kind. 
Don't tire the occupant. 

CHAI RS Made for long service. 
Cost no more than the 


ordinary kind. If 
dealer does not sup- 
ply you, we will ship direct from 
this factory and pay freight charges 
anywhere in the United States. Special 
needs supplied to order. 
Write for illustrated 
catalog. 


Philadelphia Baby 
nao searzinge Factory 
Philsdctpnie 
























FLORA MACDONALD, and Scotch Presbyterians, settled 
about (now) Fayetteville, Pinehurst, Red Springs. Good people, 
healthful section, easily reached. Safe investments, lots, large coun- 
try tracts, to desirabl ies. B iful seedling pines shipped. 
E.R. MacKethan, 3 MacKethan Bldg., Fayetteville, N.C. 
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| prompter but the prompter of every member 
| who takes part in debate. 
‘* Uncle Joe’’ Cannon, who will be the next 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
| does not pretend to be a skilled parliamen- 
tarian. His is a mind which has an apti- 
| tude for figures rather than points of order, 


but Mr. Hinds is in good health, and as the | 


House has just raised his salary is content to 

remain in his present position, so Mr. Cannon 

has no misgivings regarding his ability to 
| successfully preside during debate. The 
| increase in salary which Mr. Hinds received 
| this session was most deserved. He formerly 
received $2200 and the recent raise granted 
him raises it to $3600. In addition, he is 
paid $1000 a year for preparing the digest 
| and the manual of the House of Representa- 


tives, so that he earns $4600 a year, nearly | 


the salary paid to a member of Congress. 
During the last years of the late Thomas 
B. Reed as Speaker the Maine statesman 
dearly loved to engage in a parliamentary 
dispute with his prompter. Mr. Reed would 


frequently go out of his way to question a | 


ruling made by Mr. Hinds, and debate would | 


be delayed while the two argued the point. 


According to the House employees whose | 


duties keep them close to the Speaker’s desk, 

where they could listen to these arguments, 

the controversy generally ended by Mr. Reed 

accepting Mr. Hinds’ position and in so 
| ruling to the House. 


Qed 
Im Lazy Man’s 
Land 2 2 2 2 


HILE soil physicists sent out from 
Washington are studying the great 
possibilities of the hemp industry in the 
Philippines, an official in the office of the 
Supervisor of the Province of Albay has 
written to Professor F. Lamson-Scribner, at 
Manila, Chief of the Insular Bureau of Agri- 


culture, calling his attention to an alleged | 


agricultural 
| character. 


phenomenon of a remarkable 


make holes for the planting of hemp, the qual- 

ity produced is softer and of far more durable 
fibre than that obtained from plants grown in 
| holes made by other instruments, particularly 
| of iron. 

“It may be thought,’’ added the official 
correspondent, ‘‘that this is nothing but an 
incredible superstition, but the most success- 
ful planters in the Philippines certify to its 
correctness.’’ 

This curious statement bears the indorse- 
ment of Ladislems Szily, Supervisor of the 
Province of Albay, and of a number of old 
hemp buyers and planters of the islands. 

The American soil experts in the Philip- 
pines are accepting nothing for granted, but 
are subjecting every detail of the hemp indus- 
try to scientific tests. Whatever virtues 
inhere in Anislag wood as a hole-digger for 
hemp plants remain to be determined. In 
the mean time the soil physicists hold out 
encouragement to Americans to start hemp 
farms in the Philippines. Although over 
111,000,000 kilos of hemp were exported 
during the last fiscal year, the value of which 
to Manila shippers was $14,453,110, the 
industry has only begun. At present the 
crudest” methods are employed in cultivating 
the plant, and, through the primitive methods 
of harvesting, Government experts say, more 
than twenty-five per cent. of hemp is wasted. 

Notwithstanding that the sale of hemp con- 
stitutes the greatest source of wealth in many 
parts of the Archipelago, large tracts of hemp 
farms, particularly in Sorsogon and 
provinces of Luzon, are left unharvested and, 
are fast reverting into jungles. Other sec- 
tions where wild hemp grows could be readily 
converted into prosperous hemp farms, and 
in fact, vast areas not now under cultivation 
would afford fruitful fields for hemp culture, 

Manila hemp, or abacé, as it is called 
almost exclusively in the Philippine trade, is 
not identical with the hemp grown in Amer- 
ica and other parts of the world. The 
botanical name of the Manila hemp plant is 
musa textilis. It isa species of the banana 
family. It thrives best on Philippine moun- 
tains near the seacoast. Many Philippine 
hemp farmers do not find it necessary to cul- 
tivate the ground. Plows, hoes and spades 
are not needed. Aman startinga hemp farm 
merely clears away the underbrush and the 
largest trees, the rest being left for shade. 

Three years from the date of planting the 
quantity of hemp harvested is only a question 
of how many natives the planters can secure 
to cut the plants and extract the fibre. 
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() Sets of the Best Shakespeare 


For Saturday Evening Post Readers 


Our Half-Price Club edition of 


the International Shakespeare is almost ex- 


hausted, owing to the large number of orders received from readers of Shakespeare 
who want the best and most satisfactory edition. SATURDAY EVENING PosT readers 
have shown such an interest in the edition since the beginning of the sale that we 
have reserved fifty sets, which will be held and sold only to those who send us the 


coupon printed in this advertisement. 


This means that, if you are prompt, you can 


secure a set at less than half price and on easy terms of payment, but if you delay 
sending your order, the edition will be exhausted and we cannot supply you with a 


set except at the full retail prices. 


accuracy of its notes and explanatory matter. 


This edition is unique in the fullness and 
It represents more than two years’ 


work on the part of a trained editorial corps, and it is destined to remain the best 


and most accurate edition. 








Sets in 13 Illustrated Volumes — 7,000 Pages — Size, 8 x 5% inches 


The International Edition 


What This Edition Is 


The International Edition is founded on 
famous Cambridge text, which has been 


forty years the standard text of Shakespeare. 
added Prefaces ; 
Critical Comments taken from the works of 
eminent Shakespearian scholars; Glossaries 
defining every difficult word ; and Explanatory 
i There are over 200 illus- 
trations, many of them being full-page chro- 
matic pages printed in ten to twelve colors. 
Included with the set is a complete Life of 
Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with criti- 
cal estimates of Shakespeare’s genius by Walter 


To this text have been 


and Critical Notes. 


Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, and Thomas Spen 


Baynes. Shakespeare’s works — everything he 


wrote--are given 
Sonnets and Poems. 


complete, including 
The volumes are 8x 


inches in size, and are elegantly bound in cloth 


or half-leather, stamped in gold. 


Entire Sets Sent on Approval 


We are so confident that this edition will please the most exacting buyer, that we are will- 


ing to send complete sets for examination, 


to obtain one of the remaining sets reserved for readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
At the present prices a set of this edition is a rare book bargain. 
are $22.00 for a set in half-leather and $18.00 for a set in cloth —about one- 
half the regular subscription prices. You may pay in little payments of 


$1.00 a Month 


To be sure of one of the remaining sets, you had better cut off the 
coupon and mail it tous to-day. We willsend you a set for leisurely 


PosT. 


inspection (express paid by us), and if it isn 
be returned at our expense without costing 


FRE 


free, a com 
are’s works by means of 


student can readily find any passage in any of the Plays or 
Poems. No Concordance of Shakespeare can be bought 
for less than $6.00, and this volume is worth more to 
None of the 


the average reader than a Concordance. 
other widely advertised editions contains a Topical 
Index. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Each subscriber for this edition will receive, 
lete Index of Shake- 


| Why You Should Own It 


the No library, however large it may be, is com- 
for plete without Shakespeare, though a library is 

sometimes complete with Shakespeare alone, 
for in his plays can be found all the great ele- 
mental truths that have moved the world and 
all the basic ideas that underlie civilization. 
Through his pages move two hundred and 
forty-six characters —embodying every form 
that virtue or vice, nobility or meanness, edu- 
cation or ignorance, can assume. He is the 
most interesting story-teller the human race 
has ever produced —and the greatest philoso- 
pher of all ages as well. His plays form a part 
cer of every scheme of liberal education. You are 
going to buy a good set of Shakespeare some 
the day. Why not buy the best edition NOW while 
5% you may get it at half price and on easy terms 
of payment? 





But prompt action is necessary if you wish 


The prices 


Univers 


ot satisfactory, it may 
you a cent. 


New York 
Please send me on appro 
Inter 


half-leather, with Index and Met 
of Study. 





which the 


thereafter for 21 months; if not satis 
tory I agree to return the set within 5 days. 


Name..... 


Street 


City x intensive 
In ordering cloth, change 21 months to 17 months. 
S. E. P.—4-11. 






















The 
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78 Fifth Avenue 


prepaid, a set of the New 
ele <- 


If satisfactory I agree to 
pay $1 within 5 days and $1 per month 
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By Using a Set of Our New 
Wheels With Rubber Tires 


which we furnish painted 


any color desired and which we guarantee 


to fil your buggy or carriage perfectly; ready to put on the vehicle 


Without Work or Without Expense 


after you receive them. 
will send you FREE, you can paint the vehicle any color desired 


without the services of a 


By following the instructions, which we 


professional carriage painter and make 


your old Buggy as good as new 
We are the largest wheel manufacturers in the world.- We own 
the largest hickory forests in existence, and our wheels are made of 


the best quality, thoroughly seasoned hickory. 
rims not to split and the spokes not to get loose in the hub. 


We warrant the 
Write 


for our liberal proposition and give the name of your blacksmith 


or carriage maker. 


MUNCIE WHEEL & JOBBING CO., 105 Ohio Ave., Muncie, Ind. 
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Who Do Things 


“The great want of the day is the man who can put 
4is ideas into practice.” 


This thought in an editorial of The Saturday 
Evening Post of February 28 is- the basis of a 
series of articles on men who have learned how 
to put their ideas into practice. 


ERE is a true story that will interest every 

ambitious man and woman. 

A man of thirty-two (we'll call him John 
Smith for the present) had lived all his life 
in a New England city without making any 
special stir in the community. He had been 
an office man, and a good one, too. But he 
had about reached the limit of that profes- 
sion. when he began to draw a salary of $18 
a week. He might have been drawing that 
salary yet, but he was always looking for 
something better, and a couple of years ago 


he made a contract with a carriage company | 


and began to sell carriages. He made more 
money than he had ever made before. But 
of course he wasn’t satisfied. He could only 
see a limited number of people and conse- 
quently his business was limited. 

He sold lots of carriages but he felt that if 
he could only talk to more people he could do 
more business and earn more money. 

How was he to manage it? Why couldn’t he 


state his case on paper and reach thousands 


of people instead of scores ? 

But that would be advertising; and he did 
not know anything about advertising. 

One day he read the following advertise- 
ment: 


“LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


IF you, TOO, WILL ANSWER THIS ADVERTISE- 
MENT we will prove conclusively that we will teach 
you advertisement-writing by mail; thoroughly, 
practically, successfully. You will then know why 
successful business men throughout the country 
say: ‘I want a Page-Davis man.’ You will know 
why our graduates are earning $25 to $100 per 
week. You wil! know why you should entrust your 
advertising education in the hands of the oldest, 
largest and most substantial institution of its kind 
in the world. You will also kncw why the ma- 
jority of our students are taking the instructions 
through the recommendations of friends who have 
previously taken the course. Write for our 64-page 
prospectus and bundle of affidavits SENT FREE." 
y 


He wrote to the institution asking for par- 
ticulars. 

When the Iiterature came he examined it. 
He arranged to begin the study by mail. 
Every lesson he applied to his own business. 

He soon saw that he was taught how to put 
his arguments on paper so that other people 
would understand them as he did. That was 
what he was looking for. Now he could reach 
out into a broader field. He became enthu- 
siastic. 

He had sold a carriage to a New York busi- 
ness man who lived in his own town, The 
man was a heavy advertiser. One day Smith 
went down to the depot to take the train for 
New York. The business man was there, too. 
Smith managed to get in the same seat with 
him. Pretty soon the business man began to 
make up an advertisement. Smith became in- 
terested. The business man said he had to 
make up his own advertisements because he 
had no one in his concern who knew how. 

‘*That is just my business,” said Smith; 
“why don’t you iet me do it?”’ Thé business 
man was skeptical. Smith was persistent. 
Before they left the train Smith had some of 
the literature relating to the man’s business 
and the leading facts to be presented in the 
next advertisement. Smith also had the busi- 
ness man’s promise that if he ran the advertise- 
ment Smith was to write he would pay him 
$15.00 for it. 

That night was a busy one jor Smith. He 
studied the literature and the field to be reached 
by the man’s business. The next day he mailed 
the advertisement which he had prepared. The 
next Sunday it appeared in the New York 
papers. 

A day or two later the two again met at the 
depot. Without a word the business man drew 


two ten doliar bills from his pocket and handed | 


them to Smith. He toid him to keep it all; “‘ The 
advertisement was worth it.’ 

Then he wanted to hire Smith to write his 
advertisements. 

What salary would he take ? 

Fifty dollars a week. 

All the way into the city they talked the 
matter over. Finally, it was arranged that 
Smith should take charge of writing his ad- 
vertisements. He was to receive $50.00 a week. 
That was two years ago. Smith was soon ad- 
vanced to the management of the New York 
Office. 

Smith’s real name is Frank R. Fuller, manager 
for L. E. Pike & Co., of New York City, one of 
the biggest concerns of its kind in the world. 


NOTE.—-If the readers of The Saturday Evening Post write to 
the original school of advertising, PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 418 
—90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, they will receive, free, an inter- 
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The Moving 
Wheels of 
Pulverhook 

















PERMANENTLY SETTLED 


By Hayden Carruth 


bic 








Mr. Milo Bush was ill. For two days he 
had not appeared at his accustomed haunts. 
Arriving at his domicile I was relieved by 


I’ WAS one day reported about town that 


being met at the door by the worthy citizen | 
himself, though the next moment I regretted | 


to hear that he had been kept at home by 
sickness in the family. But even this new 
cause of concern was speedily mitigated, to a 
| certain extent, by the further information that 
the member of his family who was indisposed 
was a pointer pup. I would then have taken 
my departure, but Mr. Bush refused to listen 
to the idea and dragged me in. I understood 
his object but too well. Without preface 


| or apology he launched upon the following | 


narrative: 
There was old Pulverhook. (Cv/onel 
Pulverhook we used to call him, ’cause he 


come from North Carolina, or thereabouts. 


Said he did, anyhow. Reckon he did, 
prob’bly. Too lazy to lie, old Pulverhook 
was. Remember the day well that he struck 


town. Walked over from the depot carrying 
a carpet-sack big’s a blacksmith’s bellows. 

‘*Reckon the strange party sleeps in his 
carpet-bag nights,’’ says Abner Blackmark, 
a-sizing him up. “‘ It’s all right, I s’pose, if 
he likes it, but give me a snug single room.” 

Well, he come into the Headquarters 
House and sot his carpet-sack down in one 
corner and backed up to the stove and sort o’ 
went to sleep standing up. Then pretty 
soon he dragged open one eye by main 
strength, h’isted his chin a little 4nd says 
he: ‘‘ The wheels of the kyar of scientific 
progress move steadily on’ard, though deeply 
embedded in the yielding sands of conserver- 
tism ’’ —just like that he says. 

“Old man,’’ says Abner, in a kind voice, 

‘put the kyar in your grip and carry it 
acrost.’’ 

“‘Sah?’’ says the old party. 

** Pry the kyar up witha rail and put snow- 
shoes on the wheels,’’ says Abner in a gentle 
tone; ‘‘ don’t take on so—you’re amongst 
friends.”’ 

The old man settled down in our midst 
and made himself right to home. Lived here 
three years and never done a stroke of work. 
Used to mainly set on a dry-goods box in front 
of Shanks’s and drum his heels on the side 
with a holler sound, and think and drawr 
pictures of flying machines and perpetual- 
motion dinguses on a shingle. 

And all the time the old gent was living 


on tick, reg’lar. ‘‘ Charge it!’’ was his 
word at all the stores. 
And the storekeepers done it, though 


mostly they charged it to one of us good sure- 
pay customers. Bymeby we seen that his 
game was played out. We talked it over 
and decided that he was too expensive a 
luxury. Sothat evening we dropped round 
to where he was living, and says Jap | 
Bingerford: 
““Colonel Pulverhook, as Cheerman of the 
| Committee on Local Incumbrances, it is my 
4 onfortunate dooty to inform you that it is the 
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Dr. A. Reed’s 


and corns and bunions. 


sole showing materials and construction. 
following manufacturers are used 
struction of these shoes — the best obtainable : 


‘¢Rock Oak’? Sole 


Jeteen and Nona Mat Calf— 
Carl E. Schmidt & Co. 


Chrome Glazed Kid — McNeely & Co. 


Winnebago Calf and Manitou Calf — 
Fred Rueping Leather Co. 


Insole and Welting — Eagle Tanning Works 


J. G. Phinney Counter Co. 


Imperial Horse Hide Enamel — D. Wallerstein 
‘¢ Cornelius Heyl’? Patent 

‘¢ Corticelli’’ Silk 

‘¢ Wear Proof ’’ Lining 


How it fits the curves. 





Cross section of sole and cushion. 


SEE ABOVE LIST 


country noted in illustrated catalogue. 





The Easiest Shoe on Earth—Like Walking on Velvet 


BSOLUTE comfort for the feet, freedom from sore, aching, tired, perspiring feet 

A Up-to-date and stylish as well as comfortable—a 
combination ‘‘devoutly to be wished.’’ 

clusive Dr. A. Reed shoe stores or at best shoe dealers. 

feve showing 50 correct styles of men’s and women’s shoes, also cross section of the 


The well known leathers and materials of the 
in the con- 





(Patented.) 


Mail Orders Filled by Nearest Dealer 


Can furnish testimonials from thousands of best people in the 
Cross section and catalogue 
furnished by dealers mentioned or makers of the shoes. 


J. P. SMITH SHOE CO., Makers of Men’s Dr. A. Reed’s Cushion Shoes, Chicago, III. 
JOHN EBBERTS, Maker of Women’s Dr. A. Reed’s Cushion Shoes, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cushion Shoe 


Sold in every large city, either at ex- 
Illustrated catalogue sent 


Some of the exclusive Dr. A. Reed cush- 
ion shoe stores: 
DR. REED CUSHION SHOE CO. 

52 East Adams Street 

61 State St., Masonic Temple, Chicago 
G. H. BOEHMER SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
WILSON & DAVIES 

50 North 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ARTHUR G. HOLLAND & CO. 

79 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
JOHN MERZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CHISHOLM'S BOOT SHOP 

Opposite City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 
DR. REED CUSHION SHOE CO. 

4 North 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
EBEN S. BAIRD & CO. 

173 North High St., Columbus, Ohio 
W.H. GAY 

417 & 419 Chamber of 

Commerce Bldg. 

Rochester, N, Y. 


















the minute 


have Eigin Watches. 
keepers,” 
free upon request to 


“True as the 
needle to the 


pole 


is the hand to 


On an 


ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. 
‘ Timemakers 
an illustrated history of the watch, sent 


All jewelers 
and Time- 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 








exception, endorse it. 


You Can’t Fail 


If There’s Any ‘‘Go”’ 


In arut? Then get out of it. 
it pays well; competent men and women are in demand 
has been successfully taught by mail for the past two years, 
They're all quite willing to do this, because they're all in g 
positions, obtained and held because 


They Know the Business 


This course is not taught by “ form letters." 
Mr. Helms bimecif, and is accompanied by a letter personally dictated by him. 








The man that carefully explains Intesasted'? 


to his pupils in a per- 








more will ¥. accepted now. 
ask questions about whatever features of the work are not clearly understood, you may be 
one of the thirty, and you'll be equipped in four to six months. 
women are wanted in this course. 
Write at once, for further details, to 


ELMER HELMS, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Formerly ad-writer for John Wanamaker 


in You 

, the new profe ; it’s uncrowded; 
The Helms course of ad-writing 
The graduates, without a single 


Learn ad ising 





Every lesson is prepared and corrected by 
He has no 
, but two hundred pupils can be taught at one time. Only thirty 

If you're willing to give up about three hours a week, and to 


Only earnest men and 
Their instructor will be no less conscientious in his work. 











sonal letter with each lesson. 
or FRES returned, 
FREE opinion as 


PATENT SECURED Fxne¥esisic 


Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 


FREE. VANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. ©. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery OTHERS FAIL 
ake wane Book Fret. ae of 78 years’ experience 
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“Cambridge 

Patent 
3 Colt, 

Semi- Dress 
Shoe. 
Very 
stylish. 


Custom- 
Comfort 


When you 
stamp your foot 
down inside the 
“Florsheim” shoe— 
your size—you will ob- 
serve: First—that all the 


















there, in the shoe, before you buy it— 
you won’t have to break it in. That is 
because the “ Florsheim” shoe is made up 
on natural foot-form lasts, and because every 
“Florsheim ’ shoe allows for anatomy — 
foot-anatomy. 

5.00 is not too much for the best shoe 
made. 


Most styles sell for $5.00. The name 
**Florsheim’’ woven in the strap. 
Find a “ Florsheim "’ dealer, but don't let any 

dealer substitute. It’s easy to get the “ Flor- ¥ 

sheim "’ shoe—made for your foot. Write us for 
1903 Booklet Free 
“The Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting."’ 
Florsheim & Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 















\ Shavin 
Stick 


Men of luxurious and 
refined tastes are sat- 
isfied with nothing less 
than Williams’ Shaving 
Stick. Its creamy, heal- 
ing lather, convenience 
of form, and attractive 
style, make it simply per- 
fect. 
Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Drug gists 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 








LONDON 








A New Idea 


in Cloth Brushes 


Most Cloth Brushes are made with flag 
ends of bristles, very soft and flimsy, 
which have to be trimmed ‘off flat with a 
machine cutter. 

The result is a smooth surface which 
slides over the material to be brushed with- 
out penetrating the fibres of the cloth. 

Our brushes are 
made with penetrating 
knots of bristle, stiff 
enough to clean dirt 
and dust from the 
deepest pile fabric. 

Try it and see how 
it takes hold, 

ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 

167 Strand, W. C., London, England 

509 Kent Avenue, New York, U. S. A. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING 


sense of this yer community that you go out 
from us.”’ 

“‘Alars, I am not going to be oscarcized, 
am I?’’ says the old man. 

‘‘Fur from anything so crool,’’ says Jap; 
‘* you must simply get out —that’s all.’’ 

‘* But how?’”’ goes on the old man. 

‘‘We have made it our pleasant priv’ lege 
to provide the ve-hick-el,’’ says Jap. “‘A 
oak rail, Colonel. Fetch on the rail, boys! ’’ 

“‘Alars, this is too much!’’ says 
Colonel. ‘‘I thought to leave your hos- 
piterable city in a flying machine for which 
I have drawred plans, and not on a rail, 
relic of them dark ages. But the wheels of 
the kyar of scientific progress move steadily 
on’ard though deeply embedded in the yield- 
ing sands of conservertism! ’’ 

Then we started acrost the prehayrie with 
him, we a-singing the pop’lar songs of the 
day. When we got out about two miles we 
sot him down and prepared to take our leave. 
The exercises were short and simple, as 
befitted the occasion. We then returned to 
town. Some said he would be back the next 
morning, but he wasn’t. 

“He has took the hint,’’ says Jap. 
seen there was a sentiment in this town ag’in 
him, and he moved on. Clumb on to the 
kyar of scientific progress, mebby. 
glad I am that we did not oscarcize him! 
Gentle measures are always best.’’ 

But that afternoon a settler come into town 


| and said the old boy was still out on the 
| prehayrie, drawing- plans for some sort of 


contraption on the ground with a splinter off 
the rail. 

‘This won’t never do,’’ says Jap. ‘‘ The 
open prehayrie with no protection ag’in the 
elerments except a rail is no place for a party 
of his age. We must not be crool. 
go out and see what his plans for the future 
are.”’ 


| a noospaper and went out. 
“Colonel,’’ says Jap, ‘‘do you consider 





yourself permernently settled here on this 
knoll?’’ Theold man sot up and says he: 

‘I am a martyr to scientific progress. I 
am ahead of my age. It is the old story. 
Do you know wot they done to Goliar when 
he invented the telescope and showed that 
the world buzzes round on its poles? Rid 
him on a rail out on to the prehayrie even as 
you done me.”’ 

“IT recollect now reading ’bout it at the 
time in the noospapers,’’ says Jap. 

‘* And Goliar sot there even as I have sot 
here,’’ says the old man. ‘ History repeats 
herself. _ But the wheels of the kyar pe 

““Yes, yes,’’ says Jap, 
them wheels.’’ Then we talked it over and 
concluded to leave him another night. We 





How | 


‘““we know about | 


the | 


“ He | 


Let us | 


So after supper we took some grub in | 


kept going out every evening, but he still | 


hung on. 
him more cheerful. He hopped up chipper 
as a spring lamb and says he: ‘‘ Eurekar! 
Eurekar! I have solved it at last. I have 
found the missing link in my great inven- 


tion. The Pulverhook Self-Sustaining Motor 
can now be perfected. The wheels of the 
kyar 3 





‘*They move steadily on’ard,’’ says Jap. 
‘Let ’em move! Tell us about this yer 
motor.”’ 
taking breath for twenty minutes, and we 
knowed less when he got through than when 
he begun. ‘‘ But how amI to live?’’ he said 
in winding up. ‘‘I will tell you, gentlemen. 
I will issue stock in a motor company and 
for every dollar I receive in supplies or 
money I will give ten dollars in stock. It 
will take me six months to finish my model. 


On the third evening we found | 


Then the old man talked without | 


In another six months my motor will be on | 


the market and steam engines will rust in 
their tracks. Let me come back to your 
midst for six months while I finish my model. 
The wheels of the kyar fy 





“‘ Colonel,’”’ says Jap, ‘‘ we’ll hitch one of | 


your motors to that kyar and make the yield- 
ing sand fly like atornador. Boys, let’s give 
him another chance.’’ We talked it over and 
agreed todo so. ‘‘ Come on,’’ says we. 

Then the old man clapped his hand on his 
back and says he: ‘‘ Sleeping here on the 
prehayrie has give me a sort of acrick in my 
spiral colyum—reckon I'll have to go back 
as I come out.’’ So we lifted him on to the 
vail and started back. 

‘* Gents,”’ says Jap, ‘‘I s’pose in a year 
from now you’ll see,even rails operated by 
his motor.’”’ 

Well, the next day the old gent begun to 
tear around like a house afire. Got his stock 
printed at the Expositor office and paid for it 
in stock. Got a soap-box of groceries and 
paid for it in stock, and a ton of coal and 
paid in stock, and a lot of tools and lumber 
and iron and paid in stock, and a new soot 
of clothes and paid in stock, and borrowed 
fifty dollars and paid in stock, and then went 
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Class Tailoring 


We have conclusively demonstrated that high-class in- 
dividual tailoring service can be furnished at a saving of 


nearly fifty per cent. over the usual charge. 


We will make 


this natty four-button cutaway sack suit of goods here shown 


To Your Measure for $20 


Our cutters and designers are artists; 


our tailors and finishers 


are retained in our employ year after year simply because they 


possess the “ know how.” 
the garments we make. 


There is something distinctive about 
The good dresser is as likely to term it 


“snap” as anything else, and the fact that we can and do put 
this snap into Royal Tailoring partly explains its popularity 


Dealers everywhere take measures 
for Royal Tailoring 


This sack suit is one of the season’s favorites, and fabrics here 
shown are the newest worsted novelties, beautiful alike in 


texture, weave and coloring. 


WRITE FOR THESE SAMPLES — FREE 


If we have no dealer in your vicinity write us to-day tor these 
samples, our booklet No. 18, “ Royal Good Fun,” and blank for 


self-measurement. 


These samples make $20 suits. 


If you prefer 


a $12 to $18 suit —also made to your measure — write for sample 


assortment No. 1. 
be in every way satisfactory to you. 


We guarantee to make you a suit that shall 
We sponge and shrink all 


oods before cutting; then we carefully shape garments to customer’s measure 


& 
and they hold their shape. 
and up. 


in Liveries write for Style Book No. 80. 


Ladies’ skirts man-tailored, strictly-to-measure, $5.00 
‘Uniforms to measure for brass bands, 
and equipments for officers of the United States army just out. 


Our new catalogue cf Uniforms 
If interested 


THE ROYAL TAILORS 
Chicago, U. S. A. 











Light Electric Runabout 


MAKK XXXVIIIL. 

















about on the market. 
hour. 
entirely free for luggage. 


sent on request. 





New York Salesroom: 
Boston: 43 Columbus Ave. 





Fastest, handsomest and most convenient Electric Run- 
Five speeds up to 15 miles per 
Underslung battery and motor, leaving body space 


Catalogue illustrating 
20 different Columbia models 


Electric Vehicle Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


134, 136, 138 West 39th Street. 
Chicago: 1421 Michigan Ave. 


and describing 


will be 














“DO 


YOU CAN BE CURED.” 

Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured 
hundreds of others. 80-page book sent free. 
the Philadelphia Institute— THE PIONEER 
SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 1033 and 1043 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. E.S. John- 

Ston, President and Found- 

Year | ¢t. who cured himself 

after stammering 40 years. 

STAMPS 100— all different — for the names of two Col- 

lectors and 2 vents Postage. 300 Mixed Foreign 

Stamps, 10 cents. 40 different U.S. Stamps, 10 cents. 5 Guate- 

mala 1902, bi-colored, 15 cents. 12 1898 War Revenues, % cent to 
$1.00, only Scents. We buy stamps 


Buying list, Scents. Agents 
wanted, 50 per cent. com.  *9LEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 








NT STAMMER DEAEN 







ESS 
The Morley 


Ear-Drum 
is the most recent and most 
effective invisible device 
for the relief of deafness. 
It is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. T 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
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We have no branch stores, no agents, no connection with 
concerns trading under similar or nearly similar names. 


LOFTUS 


Custom Tailor 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


**Clothes to be smart MUST be made to order’’ 
“‘Ourclothes MUST FIT—or your money back’’ 


We are doing the biggest custom tailor- 
ing business in the country — because 
we have conclusively demonstrated 


1—that we give you the value 
2—that we give you the style 
3—that we fit you exactly 

Send for line af samples (mailed free). 


Our Famous Men’s $ 
Suits or Overcoats 15 
To Measure at - 


In English Tweeds, Scotch 
Cheviots, Serges, Cassimeres, 
Unfinished Worsteds, Clay 
Diagonals, Thibets, Vicunas, 
Oxfords, practically anythinga 
man wants—made to measure 
for $15. A fine line of ‘Trou- 
serings at $5. 

le, fit and value cannot 
be duplicated outside of New 
ork. 






Our improved system of self- 
measurement insures perfect fit 
precisely as if you came here 
to be measured. We take all 
responsibility—return anythin 
not satisfactory and we wil 
refund the money. 

Write to-day for catalogue 
and samples, as every garment 
must be made to measure, and 
-early orders are an advantage 
to the customer, 


The catalogue shows stylish business clothes at $15.00; 
also Cutaway Suits, Prince Alberts, Tuxedos and Evening 
Dress Suits at various prices up to $60.00. Between these 
two extremes we can surely satisfy any reasonable taste. 

“We pay express charges everywhere” 
w.c. LOFTUS & Co. 
Custom Tailering Only 1187 Broadway, New York 





When you visit New York, come in and meet Mr. Loftus. 
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MIND AND BODY 


Perhaps you don’t know that if you become 
a subscriber to OUTING, the Magazine of 
Out-door Life, you may obtain a course in 


Physical Culture 


This course is conducted by Edwin Checkley, 
the best teacher of physical culture known. 


Broaden Your Mind | Better Your Body 
by reading by studying with 
OUTING QCQHECKLEY 





If you wish to get this service speedily, cut this adver- 
tisement out of this magazine, write your name and 
address on the white margin below the order here 
printed, pin $3.00 to it as a yearly subscription to 
OUTING and send it to the address mentioned. 


(Or write for booklet.) 





OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
235 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Enclosed please find $3.00 for which send me OUTING 
Sor one year and the OUTING course in Physical Training 
under the direction of Edwin Checkley, for a like period. 
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THE SATURDAY 


back to the printing-office and ordered more 
stock printed and told the boy to keep out 
what he jedged was right for the job. 

Then he went to work, hammer and tongs, 
to make his motor. You could hear him 
hammering and bang-whacking and slam- 
banging away all day and half the night. 
He’d come tearing out every morning at half- 
past nine, like a setting hen coming off the 
nest, and go clucking round town on the 
dead run for ’bout a nour, selling stock, and 
then he’d go back and begin to lamjam 
things ag’in. This kept up all winter. 

When we asked him to let us see his con- 
traption, ‘‘ No, no,’’ he would say, ‘‘ the time 
is not ripe. My motor is not yet perfected. 
Soon it will be and then you’ns shall see it. 
It is sure to succeed. Momentum and equi- 
libr’um are at last going to work together. 
The Pulverhook Self-Sustaining Motor is 
about to reverlutionize the world. If you 
could take one or two more shares of stock it 
would put me through the week.’’ 

Well, it went on and on, him all the time 
selling us more stock and tearing round 
like a lunertic, till finally he said his model 
was done, and he invited everybody over to 
see it one afternoon. The room was ’bout 
full of stuff, and in the middle stood the. 
critter, with wheels, and spiral tracks, and 
levers, and pipes, and dufunnies, and gilder- 
flukes and everything you ever heard tell of. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ says he, ‘‘ you are now 
about to witness one of the greatest events 
which ever took place on this mungdane 
sp’ere. Would that some great painter like 
Michael Angell-oh was here to transfer the 
scene to canvas. Nothing can compare with 
it "less when Columbus sailed out of the har- 
bor of Peelhoss with his little fleet of the 
Niner, the Pinter and the Santa Claus. 
Columbus had his Iserbeller—I have my 
faithful cit’zens of Sentinel Butte. Immejitly 
after the exhibition an opportunity will be 
give to all them who may wish to subscribe 
little more stock. Gentlemen, the 


” 





wheels of the kyar 

‘*Turn on the attraction of gravertation, 
old man, and let’s see your contraption 
sagashiate,’’ says Jap. Then the Colonel he 
pulled a lever, and says he: 

“* Behold, she moves! A new erar dawns! 
Out of darkness into light! The wheels of 
the kyar of * 

‘* Three cheers for the new erar!’’ yells 





Jap, and we give ’em, and all the time the | 


thing was a-clanking and a-rumbling, and a 


lot of iron balls was a-going up around the | 


spiral track and dropping into a kind of 
water-wheel, and going down and coming up 


again, and the old man was dancing first on | 
one foot and then on the other, with a tear | 


running off the end of hisnose. Then at last 
he pushed back the lever and the thing 
stopped. ° 

‘* That is one of its greatest beauties,”’ says 
he; ‘‘ it can be stopped. 


gravertation done its perfect work if we left 
it alone, but we can stop it if we wish, as 
you have seen. I propose to ship my model 
to Washington by express, and take the same 
train and there see about my patent. It 


is heavy to go by express, but time is money | 
This great invention must be | 


got on to the market.’’ 


** Colonel Pulverhook,’’ says Jap, “<T think 


| I voice the sentiments of this yer community 





when I say that we’d rather you’d ship on 
your model and then stay here yourself. 
We feel that we cannot part with vou so 
sudden. Old man, you have twined yourself 
about our hearts, if I may so put it, and we 
cannot give you up. I think I speak for 
this yer little band of your loving friends,’’ 
says Jap; which was the trooth, we having 
talked it over beforehand and decided that 
the old gent had got altogether too much of 
our money for us to afford to let him get out 
of our sight. 

The Colonel bowed his head for a long 
time; then he raised it up and there was 
another tear on his nose, and says he: ‘‘ Dear 


friends, I am touched. Not for many long | 


years have I been so deeply moved. I am 


stirred to the innermost depths of my being. | 
It is not fitting that I | 
I will send on that model, though | 


I will stay with you! 
should go. 
to part with it will tear my heart-strings, but 
I will stay in your midst. Here, and here 
alone, are my troo friends, them I love and 
respect, and them that love and I hope 
respect me. Excuse the tears of a weak old 


man, but this exhibition of your love is too | 


much. 

‘* A little more stock for the express,’’ says 
the old man, and we each put up every last 
red cent we had. Then we went away, 
agreeing to call with a dray for the model 
early the next morning so’s to get it off on 
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ing is in the artistic world — 


A Master 
Production 


Choicest leathers, such as 


possible service. 


to please in every detail. 





It would run on | 
through the ages as long as the attraction of | 


Honest All Through 
From Factory to You 


is in the shoe world what the great paint- 


‘¢ Ziegel Eisman’s Kangaroo ’”’ 
‘¢ Trostel’s Phoenix Kid,’’ are fashioned over exclusively Emerson 
lasts, and every pair is soled with pure oak tanned ‘‘ Rock-Oak”’ 
soles; the longest wearing, finest feeling soles known. 


Sold in our 35 stores in all large cities. 
ceive individual attention, are solicited and satisfaction is guaranteed. 


April 11, 1903 





and 


Well-dressed business men prefer the ‘‘Emerson’’ because it has 
a style all its own; insures absolute foot comfort with the longest 


Two uniform prices, $3.50 and $5.00, and every pair guaranteed 


Mail orders, which will re- 


Send Postal for Illustrated Catalogue 


R. B. GROVER & CO., BROCKTON, MASS. 





Life Insurance 
Free from All 
Speculative 
Features. 


Company 
Hartford ,Conn. 


$.C.DUNHAM. 


President. 


Accident Insurance makes 


Oldest, Largest 
and St st 
Accident Compa 
in the World. 


Eye Openers 


i in Accident Insurance Policies 
Just Placed on the Market by 


The Travelers Insurance Co. 
They 
now offered that can touch them in LIBER- 
ALITY, in INCREASED BENEFITS, in 
SIMPLICITY. 


And the same old security grown larger that 
THE TRAVELERS’ 
most widely popular among solid business and 
professional men, is behind them. 


Agents in every town. 


There Are Some 


are something new, and there is nothing 


contracts. the 


Write us for details. 











Our $3 Brusselo Art Rug your ricer 


REVERSIBLE AND HYGIENIC. They abound in bright and 
beautiful effects and guaranteed more serviceable than higher 


priced carpets. Our 

method from loom to Sizes and Prices: 
home dispenses with 9 ft.x6  ft., $3.00 
middlemen's profits. 9 ft.x 7% ft., 3.50 
Made in green, red 9 ft. x9 ft., 4.00 
and brown effects. 9 ft.x10%ft., 4.50 
In ordering specify 9 ft.x12 ft., 5.00 
color and size de- 

sired. Sent C.0O.D., if preferred. Express 





oe charges prepaid. ; 
QUAKER CITY TEXTILE 00., 418 to 422 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





CORRECT WEDDING INVITATIONS | 


Announcements, visiting cards and society 
Stationery direct from the makers at one 
profit prices. 

} im on a postal 
| A Book Free sir, Sin’ send’ gous stpage book of 
correct society forms, lithographed from original steel engravings 
on fine paper—Shows over 100 forms—Write for it to-day. 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING & ENGRAVING COMPANY 
407-411 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 
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A Profitable 
Pastime 












We Buy 
Rare 

Stamps 
and Old 


Collec- 
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| stamp collector’s paper FREE. 
Approvals 50 per cent. discoun’ 


MEKEEL STAMP CO. (Dept. R), St. Louis, Mo. 
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the nine o’clock train. Till long past mid- 
night we heard the old man hammering and 
pounding as he boxed the model. About 
eight o’clock the next morning we went 
around with the dray. The model stood by 
the door in a big box, all nailed up, and 
fastened with iron straps, and directed to the 
Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

‘*But where’s the old man?’’ says some- 
body. Jap went over and peeked into the 
other room. ‘‘He’s on the bed asleep,” 
says he. ‘‘ Worn out by the long strain he 
has throwed himself down and now slumbers 
peacefully asa baby. Poor old man, I reckon 
we oughter of treated him kinder. He’solder 
than me, and I wasn’t allus respectful. Boys,’’ 
he goes on, turning to a passel of youngsters, 
‘profit by my example. Yesterday I spoke 
harshly to Colonel Pulverhook and now I 
would that them words had never been spoke!”’ 

‘“Wot about the box?’’ says Abner 
Blackmark. ‘‘ We’ll have to wake the Colo- 
nel for the express money if we are going to 
ship it.”’ 

‘* Never,’’ says Jap. ‘‘ Let us chip in and 
pay it. He’ll give us more stock this after- 
noon.’’ « So we done so, and as we stood on 
the platform and watched the train speed 
away there were more wet eyes amongst us. 
‘‘ Gents,’’ says Jap, ‘‘on this day we make 
history. Our names are not amongst them 
that are writ in water, as the feller said;’’ 
then he reg’larly breaks down and boohoos. 

Well, we went back over town and set 
around feeling solemn and not saying much. 
It got along to four o’clock in the afternoon 
and still nothing was seen of the old man. 
‘* Perhaps he is sick,’’ says somebody; ‘‘ we 
oughter go up and see.’’ So wewent. Jap 
peeked into the bedroom and says he in a 
whisper: ‘‘He sleeps yet. Ought we to 
wake him?’”’ 

We decided we oughter, and Jap went in, 
tiptoeing along, carrying his hat in his hand. 
He touched the old man on the shoulder, then 


-he sort o’ started, then he grabbed him by the 


arm and yanked him off the bed and slung 
him up ag’in the ceiling, and when he come 
down jumped on him with both feet and 
begun to yell. ‘‘ Beat, by thunder! ’’ howls 
Jap, and we seen the hay busting out of the 
old man’s clothes on the floor. 

‘* Beat by a Tom-scatted fraud from North 
Carolina! Beat, great blazes!’’ and with 
every jump Jap’s head struck the ceiling. 
‘‘Beat by a Jim-snatched scoundrel from 
Buncombe County!’’ and the house shook as 
he jumped up and down and roared: ‘‘ Beat! 
Beat! The heathen, the robber, the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing! He was in that box we wet 
with ourtears. Beat! Beat!’’ And he kept 
on jumping till he fell down, and crawled out 
into the other room unable to rise or yell 
but with his jaws still moving silently. 

Then the rest of us made such remarks as 
seemed fitting to the occasion, after which we 
went through the booroo drawers and things 


without finding a cent. By this time Jap | 


could stagger, and we started out. We heard 
a whine at the cellar door and opened it. 
Bill Purdy’s big dorg which had been missing 
for a week come out. We went down in the 
cellar and found a tread-mill on which the 
dorg had stood and run the motor through a 
hole in the floor. 
motor in a heap. 

‘* Gentlemen,’’ says Jap feebly, ‘‘ the poet 
has said that some feelings lay too deep for 
words. This is them!’’ There was no 
sound as we filed out of the house save our 
solemn footfalls and the dorg wagging his 
tail. 

Three days after we was in the post-office 
waiting sadly for the mail to be distributed. 
When it was about half done the postmaster 
put his head out of the winder and says he: 

‘* Jap, here’s a postal-card for you.”’ 


Jap takes it ina sort of weak way. ‘‘ Read 
it, Jap,” says we. He held it in the light 
and begun: ' 


‘Mr. Jap Bingerford: My Dear, Troo 
Friend: The wheels of the kyar of scientific 
progress move steadily on’ard though deeply 
embedded in the yielding sands of conserver- 
tism. Ever thine, 

‘* GABRIEL PULVERHOOK, 
‘* Late Colonel North Carolina Tigers.’’ 
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>¥—and what it will do!!! 


One Dollar pays for a Membership in The Wanamaker ‘‘Century’’ Club. A 

Membership saves you exactly Half the purchase price on a set of ‘‘The 
Century.’’ It sends you the books, complete, in their specially-designed Bookcase, 
without further immediate payment. It privileges you to pay the Half-Price a little 
at a time—practically on your own terms. It thus ensures your ownership of the 
work that is acknowledged to be of MORE PRACTICAL USE than any other ever 
published — and at the lowest price at which it has EVER been offered. 


That’s what one dollar will do— 
if spent wisely and promptly! 
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The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas 
is an encyclopedia built like a dictionary~with each of its items in its own alphabetical place instead of hidden in 
long chapters under some general heading, which was the old-fashioned way. It is the only reference work that is 
really used daily by half a million people in this country alone (and many of them were glad to pay the twice-bigger 
price which was charged before The Wanamaker Century Club was organized). / 

The Century is its own reason for its widespread popularity. It encourages its occasional use into a daily a 
habit— Zhe Century Habit—which simply means “ knowing things without effort.”’ 

Ask any Century owner. He will tell you that The Century volumes are the best of all books to work 4» 
with, to read with, to think with. If you have thought The Century beyond your means, it is no longer row 
so. The Wanamaker Century Club, by its immense selling power, has brought it within the reach of 





















every one. The latest revised edition is controlled by us absolutely. It is unabridged and is the re oy sillitata ? ; 
only authorized edition now published by The Century Co. i A. 
® ° ° oe Wanamaker 
lf you will mail us the coupon in the corner, Sl. —— 
t4 Please send to the 





with your name and address written plainly, we will send you a book that will explain % 
to you why The Century is different from any other work of reference; why nearly 
every one who has found out what it really contains now owns a set,—and why 

we think you, in particular, would be interested. Sending the coupon does not ro 
bind you to purchase. It simply gives us the opportunity, which we want ‘ad 
very much, of putting you in full possession of the details of what we xy 
feel to be the greatest book opportunity ever offered. 6 


John Wanamaker, New York 


address below particu- 
lars of your Half-Price 
Offer on The Century Dic- 
tionary and Cyclopedia and 
Atlas with description of and 
specimen pages from the work itself. 
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Copyrighted, 1899, by Tas U. 8S. Puarme Cann Co. 


“The Mill’’ Back Design. 
Cheap or soiled cards are 
inexcusable at a card party. 


Congress 
Playing 
Cards 


New and crisp; lend refined 
pleasure to the event. They 
have a style and finish found 
in no others. Gold edges. 
Beautiful designs: Priscilla, 
Minuet, Music Hath Charms, 
Anticipation, Delft, Yacht, etc. 
Your dealer will show them 





Cut this out and send with a 2c. 
stamp for 64-page booklet illustrating 
Congress backs and describing many 
novel card parties. Or 10c. in stamps 
for our 128-page Condensed Hoyle. 
The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Department 10. Cincinnati, U.S.A. 




















Free Whist 
Lessons. 


$20 series of Whist Lessons, free, 
with each set of Paine’s Duplicate 
Whist Trays bought from a dealer. 
Write us for particulars. 






Paine’s 
Duplicate 
Whist 


Trays— 


PAINE TRAY. 


Most satisfactory for playing Dupli- 
cate Whist, in which skill—not luck, 
wins. Sold by dealers. 8-tray set, 
$4.00; 12-tray set, $5.00, etc. 


Booklet, ‘‘ Simple Whist,’’ teaches principles of 
Whist in an evening. Sent for a 2-cent stamp. 


The United States Playing Card Co. 
Department 38 Cincinnati, U.S. A. 














THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Soul Sonnets of 
A Stenographer 
BY S. E. KISER 


XI ; 

How handsome Teddy Roberts is! Last night, 
When William had gone home and Ted and I 
Were here alone, I heard him gently sigh, 

As, standing with me in the fading light, 

He took my hand, not asking if he might, 
And, pointing out the window at the sky 
All colored as with some soft, crimson dye, 

Asked if I ever saw a lovelier sight. 


How sweet the moment was! It secmed to me 
As if we gently floated off in space, 
Or out upon some smooth, enchanted sca: 
The town was lost below us, and his face 
Was very close to mine — regretfully 
I drew away, evading his embrace. 


} XII 
I wonder if it’s best for me to wait 
Till Death and she decide to turn him loose? 
But fudge! Ill not seck trouble ; what’s the usc? 
Success waits not upon, but governs Fate : 
I'll keep dear Teddy nibbling at the bait — 
When William isn’t watching, dear old goose — 
And, if he presses, find some fair excuse 
To make him hope that Time will sct things straight. 


Then, if the doctors pull her through at last, 
And all my happy dreams are spoiled, and all 
The splendid castles that I’ve built must fall, : 

I need not sit defeated nor downcast, “Uf 
But, giving Love his victory, install if Gales < ee ested 

Ted in my heart, forgetting all the past. “ite : 





XIII 
Last Sunday afternoon I walked along 
Afly The splendid avenue where they reside : 
Yo Uf I saw the house and thought of her inside, 


And, half-oblivious of the passing throng, 
Without once wishing anybody wrong, 
I seemed to see myself there as his bride, 
And, throwing all the doors of fancy wide, 
I lightly hummed a happy little song. 


How beautiful it was! How proud I'll be 
When all the busy servants there are minc : 
I'll have my breakfast brought to me at Nine 

And make the butler dress in livery, 

And, best of all, I'll have a chance to shine 

O’er snobbish ones who now look down on me. 


XIV 
I met Nell Brackett last night in the street : 
I'd hate to wear the new hat that she’s got. 
Poor thing, she thinks that she has Teddy caught, 
And fancies that I’ll occupy a seat 
Away back near the door. Ah me! how sweet 
*Twill be when I am Mrs. Worthalot 
To nod at her sometimes and show I’m not 
Too proud to sec the old friends that I meet. 


How sorry I should be to have to _ 

The way she does to fill her clothes ; they say 
Her figure’s something frightful. It’s too bad 

That girls should try to fool the men that way : 
When I am William’s I will make him glad 

By wearing something low-necked every day. 





xv 
Poor Nell! She’s said mean things concerning me: 
But I forgive her. Goodness, what’s the use 
Of being angry at the little goose ? 
She’s half beside herself with jealousy ! 
If everything turns out all right I'll 
Her dearest friend: I’ll hoist a flag of truce 
And help her get dear Teddy in the noose, 
And show her that she’s judged me wrongfully. 


And when they’re married I can fix it so 
That Ted will be discharged, and then, when Nell 
Comes humbly pleading for him, I will tell 

Her how I pity her, poor thing, although 

I’m very, very high and she is low, 
And tell her to trust me —’twill all be well. 


xvi 
I thought I'd sce a fortune-teller who 
Has told some wondrous things for friends of mine : 
She told me that my horoscope was finc : 
“You'll marry wealth,’’ she said, ‘‘ but only through 
A charm I'll give can he be brought to you : 
When he this lozenge cats for you he'll pine,’’ 
And over it she made a mystic sign — 
The old hag charged three dollars for it, too. 


The next day William said his throat was sore ; 

And when I'd given him the charm he bit 

A little chunk and sat there chewing it, 
Then suddenly jumped up and raved and tore 
And knocked the dictionary on the floor — 

I thought the dear old man would have a fit. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Latest Star 


In the camera world is the 
Star Premo. A new day- 
light loading Camera 
using either plates or 
films. An instrument 
making pictures 3 4 
x 4% inches, with 
every important ad- ff 
justment and modern 
improvement known 
in camera making. 


The Hk 


STAR 
Premo 


embodies in small size 
every requisite to the 
highest achievements in 
photography, including 
the perfect Auto Shutter 
and Planatograph Lens. 
The price of the Star 
Premo complete is $25. “It 
represents but one of many 
famous Premo Cameras, 
ranging in price from $2.50 
to $250.00, shown in the 
new Premo book. Ask for 
it at dealers, or it will be 
mailed free on request. 


Department N 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. y 
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KODAK —< 
2 CORRESPONDENCE i 
SCHOOL 


helps the amateur make technically 
perfect and artistic photographs. 
Explains all the little difficulties — 
there are no big ones. Individual 
criticism is given to the work of each 
pupil. Tuition, free to all owners of 
Kodak and Prownie Cameras upon 
payment of one dollar for text books. 


THE KODAK WAY 


means picture faking without a dark-room for 
any part of the work. Better results than the 
old way, too. 


Kodak and Brownie Cameras, - - 
Kodak Developing Machines, 


- $1.00 to $75.00 
- $2.00 to $10.00 


Correspondence 


elarsand Eastman Kodak Co. 
Kodak 


catalogues free Rochester, N. Y 
» N.Y. 





at any dealer's, " 
_« by mail. wy = 








TOASTS | 


volume of 64 pages. 





Cc. W. CAMP, Station J Philadelphia, Pa. 


on nearly every conceivable sub- 
ect, bound in dainty vest-pocket 

New, bright, witty and wise. 
Indexed for ready reference. Postpaid 15c., two for 25c. 
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System in business means success. That needs no argument. 








If your systems are wrong, you want to know it, and NOW. 








We tell you here of methods that are new — practical methods 


proven so by actual test. 


These systems have helped other bright business and pro- 


fessional men. 


Old fashioned bound 
books for accounts are 
impractical and expen- 
sive. Loose leaf books 
allow of arrangement, 
rearrangement and ex- 
pansion. They save 
time, for the yearly or 
semi-yearly opening of new books is done away with. 
They are self indexing. No outside index is required. 
The JONES LOOSE LEAF BOOKS have every advan- 
tage of any loose leaf book and more — absolute align- 
ment of the leaves —a strong binder in which the leaves 
cannot move a hair’s breadth. Every progressive busi- 
ness man should read Catalog 1. It explains JONES 
Loose LEAF LEDGERS and how you can use them in 
your business. And there isn’t a mercantile house in 
the country where they cannot be used to advantage. 


Every man who conducts 
correspondence is interested 
in the question ‘‘ Which is 
the best typewriter?’ There 
are twenty-five substantial 
reasons why the OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER is the best ma- 
chine the world has produced. 
So phenomenally successful 
has this machine become that 
it has proven its unqualified right to the title, ‘‘ The 
Standard Visible Writer,’ and the business world has 
decided that its adoption increases quantity, improves 
quality and reduces expense. Strong claifns — but easily 
proven. The wide range of the Oliver Typewriter’s 
usefulness makes it easy to adopt systems heretofore 
impracticable except with the pen. Catalog 2 explains 
in detail. 





Time is money. This is 
particularly true in the com- 
mercial world. BairD’s No. 
12 Time STAMP makes an 
absolutely accurate record for 
every purpose where time 
counts. The receipt of cor- 
respondence, job time, the 
arrival and departure of em- 
ployees and in countless 
other cases time is measured 
to the minute by this—the 
only durable time stamp. It is made of the finest ma- 
terials, with finely polished steel bearings. The clock 
movement, being in an entirely separate compartment 
from the stamping mechanism, is unaffected by the 
hammer action. The price is remarkably low. Catalog 3 
describes and illustrates the Baird Time Stamp. 








An ERICSSON INTERIOR 
TELEPHONE SySTEM shortens 
office work, saves actual time, 
saves confusion. To some men 
such a system seems a luxury, 
All who have installed the sys- 
tem know it is an economy. 
Cheap interior phones soon get 
out of order. That’s worse than 
no system atall. But the Erics- 
son is built to last—the same 
quality and style used on long distance lines. No other 
concern anywhere has studied the telephone system so 
thoroughly, or devised so many special instruments 
and attachments to save time and bother in office com- 
munication. The Ericsson system contains all the best 
features of other phones and some features found in 
no other "phones. Ask now for Catalog 4. 


For $]OO 











ness methods. 


They will just so surely help you. 


READ THIS PAGE 








To get the most work from yourself or from your employees 
you must have the proper tools for every purpose. 


There are desks that save time, 


backache. 





Some business men are prejudiced 
against fountain pens. And that same 
prejudice has kept them from knowing 
how great asaving W ATERMAN’S IDEAL 
FOUNTAIN PENS would make in their 
office work. Continuous writing with- 
out dipping and blotting saves so much 
of a man’s own time—and the time of 
his stenographers and clerks—that a 
pen pays for itself ina short time. But 
the fountain pen must be a ‘* Water- 
man,”’ else the bother and leaks and 
breaks might offset the saving. Cata- 
log 5 tells all about Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pens, and of special pens 
made for modern office work. Write for 
cataiog. If you are specially interested in manifold 
work, tell us. 





The ADDRESSOGRAPH Is as necessary 
to a modern office as steam is to an engine. 
With it an office boy can do in one hour 
what it formerly took ten clerks two hours to 
do. It not only addresses envelopes in exact 
imitation of typewriting, but also fills in 
names on duplicate letters, prints names 
and addresses on shipping tags, pay en- 
velopes, time tickets, monthly statements 
and loose leaf systems. Thousands of busi- 
ness houses now have their lists of names 
arranged for the Addressograph and kept 
by States or Territories so that printed 
matter can be speedily sent to any special 
list. There is at least one place in your 
business for the Addressograph. Learn now 
what it will do. Catalog 7 describes it, and illustrates 
its many uses. Write for it to-day. 

For many years meth- 
ods of accounting did not 
change materially, but 
when the BURROUGHS 
ADDING MACHINE was 
placed on the market this 
branch of office work was 
revolutionized. To-day 
there are 12,500 of these 
great time savers in 
banks, mercantile houses, factories, wholesale and retail 
stores,etc. Wherever this machine is not part of an office 
equipment it is because its merits are not understood. 
The Burroughs Adding Machine bears the same relation 
to figures that the typewriter does to correspondence. It 
adds figures with ten times the speed of the quickest 
clerk and it is mechanically impossible for it to make a 
mistake. Described in Catalog 13. Write for it. 





There was a time when any 
old chair would do for the 
office. Business and comfort 
were not partners. But times 
have changed and ideas of 
business comfort have changed 
with them. McCCLOuD’s New 
TWENTIETH CENTURY AD- 
JUSTED SPRING BACK 
CHAIRS have been important 
factors in the improvement. 
“Back Resters”’ they call 
them—because they give 
complete back rest while 
at work, thereby enabling the man at the desk or woman 
at the typewriter to accomplish more work with greater 
comfort. Catalog 14 describes the McCloud Chairs and 
shows the adjustment which fits the back. 








The PROTECTOGRAPH will absoiutety secure the in- 
tegrity of your checks. It impresses a line like this: 


NOT OVER FIVE DOLLARS $58 


in strictly indelible ink upon any preferred part of the 
check so deeply as to make the line a part of the docu- 
ment itself and absolutely ‘ 

unalterable and ineffaceable. 
It is used by the U. S. Treas- 
ury and more than 10,000 
financial and industrial insti- 
tutions. The machine is a 
model of mechanical beauty, 
simplicity and efficiency. 
Write for Catalug 15 which 
tells some things about check 
raising and check protection 
that you may not know. A postal card will bring it. 


Modern business methods 

2 presuppose a convenient and 
orderly arrangement of papers. 
By the most approved system 
all orders, forms and records 
are spread on punched loose 
sheets, which are filed and 
classified accgrding to the 
varying needs of each busi- 

so s. While i ctiv: Ss 

<n ness. nile in active use 
- these loose sheets are kept in 
Holders if there be few, and in Binders if there be many; 
and when old the sheets are consecutively filed away in 
Transfer Binders as permanent records. The TATUM 
HOLDERS and BINDERS comprise 3 styles and 78 stock 
sizes. With them any one can easily start and maintain 
a loose-sheet system. These and other office devices are 
described in our printed matter. Ask for Catalog No. 16. 





A postal scale is nota luxury 
—it is a necessity. The 
greater the amount of mail, 
the more actual necessity it 
becomes. The owner of a 
PeLouze ‘‘Mait & Express”’ 
SCALE will save its cost ina 
short time, and the heavier and 
larger his mail is the shorter 
the time will be. It tells the 
exact cost of postage on ‘all 
mail matter. Itweighs express 
packages up to 16 Ibs.— every 
scale is warranted. Whether 
your mail list is large or small, it will help you to cut 
down your stamp bill. Catalog 10 will give you useful 
information about Reliable Postal Scales. Ask for it 
on the coupon. 





A business man of to-day 
must be in instant touch with 
every branch of his estab- 
lishment. The desk telephone 
enables him to do this, but to 
be of greatest service it 
should be right at his elbow 
in a GRIGGS IMPROVED 
TELEPHONE HOLDER. The 
Griggs Holder can be at- 
tached to the end of any desk 
or other support, and leaves 
the desk slide free for other use. It places the "phone 
within reach when wanted and out of the way when not 
in use. Without a Griggs Holder a desk "phone can be 
a nuisance — with it a help and economizer of time. It 
is adjustable and fits any size base of telephone. De- 
scribed in Catalog 18. 








it now. 


You can learn all any one can possibly tell you about system and busi- 
Simply read ‘‘ System’’—a 96-page monthly magazine Ss Yy Soy T E M 
brimful of bright ideas and clever systems. No arguments, no theories 
—just facts. The actual experience of successful men who know. 
Three months’ trial subscription for 25c. But better still, send $1.00 for 
a full year’s subscription and receive at once as a premium four inter- 
esting back issues for immediate reading — sixteen numbers for $1.00. 


Simply wrap the dollar in a letter and mail 


Edited by A. W. SHAW 


Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


Nothing to gain by waiting or hesitating. 


and chairs that save 


They are all a part of system. 


Tie little things in an office some- 
times save the most time, labor and 
money. RUBBER STAMPS, NUMBER- 
ING MACHINES, Erc., suited to your 
business, will aid you in a countless 
number of ways, and at little cost con- 
sidering the valuable service they can 
render. There is system in using 
stamps, too, that you ought to know 
about. An ingenious little holder 
called ** Rex” keeps them in order, clean and handy. 
The best ideas on Rubber Stamps and kindred articles 
are described in Catalog 12. New ideas for Rubber 
Stamps are being discovered almost daily. If you send 
for this catalog you will receive not only the latest and 
most practical ideas discovered up to date, but will be 
kept informed of new schemes that are being constantly 
originated in the leading mercantile houses. 





No office is con- 
sidered complete 
without an EDISON 
MIMEOGRAPH, In 
these days of com- 
mercial competition 
there is no surer, 
quicker or cheaper 
way of quickening business than by employing the many 
means offered by this valuable machine. There is a 
place in almost any business where an Edison Mimeo- 
graph will save time and money. Perhaps you see no 
use for it in your office. You probably will after you read 
Catalog 6 and understand what a Mimeograph will do. 
It will pay you well to read it. Simply cut out and sign 
the coupon on the corner of this advertisement, or better 
still write us a letter stating your business, and we can 
suggest methods to meet your requirements. 





No matter what you want to file— 
information, papers, samples, docu- 
ments — there is a Shaw-Walker way 
to do it. And that way is the best way 
because it is the most simple. Shaw- 
Walker card systems are better than 
books — Shaw-Walker vertical letter 
files better than flat sheet cabinets — 
Shaw-Walker sectional bookcases 
better than solid ones. All are built 
in sections so they will grow as your 
business grows. Send to-day for 
Catalog 19. It tells all about SHAW- 
WALKER SySTemMs. The book is 
concise, terse, yet complete. Costs 
the Shaw-Walker Company 38c. to send it, but they 
will do so gladly if you simply sign the coupon on the 
corner of this advertisement. 













Tear off this Coupon 
or simply write 
us a letter 


To 


System 
Chicago 






Please send, with- 
out cost to me, the 

books checked in the 
list following : 


.. Catalog 1 
. Catalog 2 
.. Catalog 3 
-.. Catalog 4 ... Catalog 13 
-1..Catalog 5 ....Catalog 14 
....Catalog 6 .... Catalog 15 
-..-Catalog 7 ... Catalog 16 
... Catalog 10 ....Catalog 18 
.- Catalog 12 .. Catalog 19 
ONG bcetiienttivicinivninhcmmtaas andes 
I a ecrcenicancinssegtncnidleionaesnacttipeasiea 
I enclose__ Send SYSTEM, the magazine, for 


_ —sS on approval. If I am not satisfied when 
the subscription ends you agree to return my remittance. 

















INFANT’S 

SHORT 

DRESS 
$1.29 


Nainsook; round 
yoke with rows of 
narrow lace inser- 
tion and feather- 
stitching; skirt has 
tucks above hem; 
6months to 2 years. 





Our Spring and 
Summer 
Catalogue 
(sent for 4 cents 
postage) describes 
over 2,000 articles 
— more than 1,000 
of which are illus- 
trated—for the 
complete 
Outfitting of 

Boys, Girls & lafants. 


We have no branch stores—no agents 


Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 13 
60-62 W. 23d STREET, NEW YORK 











All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 





IS KNOWN and WORN 
Every Pair Warranted 


“GE The Name is 


stamped on every 

loop — 

"0 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 





Gee” )9= REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 





Accounts Opened by Mail 
57th YEAR 


| The Western 
| Saving Fund Society 


| Tenth and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A purely Mutual Saving Fund, no stockholders, 
profits accrue for the protection of the depositors. 
‘To open an account and do business with this Soci- 
ety without a personal visit to the office, is a very 
simple matter. Write for booklet and full informa- 
tion will be sent. Interest allowed on all deposits. 

Assets, - $19,831,655.51 Deposits, - $18,271,132.57 


| 





@t 


IF YOU WEAR COLLAR BUTTONS 


and want the kind that never break, because they are made 
from a single piece of metal, don't fail to ask for 


KREMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTONS 
Made in rolled plate, sterling and gold. The name KREMENTZ 
and the quality is stamped on the 
back of every button. T j 


















Z& 
40 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 





GARTER 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


MistaKking 
the Person 


By Dr. William Mathews 


HERE is a capital story of a clergyman 
FE in England who was driving in a dog- 
cart near a railway station in the 
country, and overtook a gentleman who 
was walking toward a village that was at a 
long distance therefrom. Learning that the 
stranger was going to the village, he offered 
to drive him there. ‘‘ Have you seen the 
papers to-day?’’ asked the parson when the 
stranger had accepted and taken a seat. 
“Yes; what isinthem?’’ ‘‘ Why, that ras- 
cal, John Bright, has been making another 
speech.’? ‘‘ What was it about?’’ asked 
the stranger. The clergyman explained. 


| “*Well,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘ perhaps Mr. 


Bright was only expressing his honest con- 
victions; perhaps, even, he may be right.’’ 
‘* Oh, no,’’ said the irate parson; ‘‘if I had 
him here I should just feel like shooting 
him.’’ Before the ‘men separated the 
stranger had promised to go to his new 
acquaintance’s church on the morrow. The 
subject of the discourse was Mr. Bright’s 
speech, and at the conclusion the gentleman 
whom he had invited to church thanked 
him for his able sermon. As the delighted 
rector was going home to dinner, a friend 
met him and said: ‘‘ You have been preach- 
distinguished patronage this 
““No,’’ said the parson. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, you have,’’ replied the friend; ‘‘ you had 
John Bright for a hearer.’’ 

How many of our readers have ever heard 





| of Joseph Dennie, a native of Boston, one of | 


the most polished writers of America a 
century ago? He was editor successively of 
the Tablet, the Farmers’ Weekly Museum, 
a very popular paper at Walpole, New 
Hampshire, and the Portfolio, a literary 
periodical published in Philadelphia. To 
these he contributed a series of elegant and 
delightful papers under the pen-name of 
Oliver Old School, which won for him the 
title of ‘‘the Addison of America.’’ He 


wrote with great rapidity, and put off the | 


preparation of his ‘‘copy’’ till the last 
moment. It is said that one of the best of 
his lay-sermons was written in the tavern at 
Walpole when he and his friends were en- 
gaged in a game at cards. 
to the printer’s devil by piecemeal at four or 
five different times; and, if he chanced to 
be engaged in a game, he would ask some 
one to play his hand for him while he “‘ gave 
the devil his due.’? One of the most re- 


| markable incidents of his too brief career — 





for he was born in 1768 and died in 1812 
—was his introduction tothe great American 
theologian and educator, Timothy Dwight, 
President of Yale College. 


It was delivered | 


It chanced that Doctor Dwight, at atime | 
when his fame was at its height, was travel- | 
ing in New Jersey and stopped for the night | 


at a hotel in one of its large towns. 
late hour of the same night arrived also Mr. 
Dennie, who had the ill luck to learn from 
the landlord that all his beds were filled with 
two lodgers each, except one, which was occu- 
pied by the giant of theology, the celebrated 
Doctor Dwight. ‘‘ Please show me to his 


At a | 


apartment,’’ said Dennie; ‘‘ although I am a | 
stranger to the Reverend Doctor, perhaps I | 


can bargain with him for a lodging.’’ 


there left him to introduce himself. The 
Doctor, who had just got ready his night- 
gown, cap and slippers, preparatory to 
divesting himself of his clothing for the 


With | 
some hesitation and objection the landlord | 
escorted Dennie to the Doctor’s room, and | 


night, courteously shook hands with the | 


visitor and begged him to be seated. Struck | 


with the intellectual physiognomy of his 
companion, he relaxed his usual severity of 
aspect, and, after the interchange of some 


words about the occasion of their interview, | 


the two began a lively literary chat. 

The characters of Washington, Franklin, 
Rittenhouse, Brockden Brown, and scores of 
other eminent Americans were freely and bril- 
liantly discussed, and each of the newly-made 
acquaintances was delighted with the other, 
when Doctor Dwight began to speak of 
Dennie. ‘‘ Dennie, the editor of the Port- 
folio,’’ said he earnestly, ‘“‘is the Addison 
of this country, the father of American 
belles-lettres. Inthe purity and elegance of 
his style he has no superior. But is it not 





Editor’s Note—This is the second paper by 
Doctor Mathews on famous blunders published 
under the title ‘‘ Mistaking the Person."’ 








ONE TURN 








SECTIONAL 
VIEW. 
SHOWING 
INNER TOP 






Irving's Wizard Top 


SCIENTIFIC WONDER 


That delights and elicits the admiration of 
every living, thinking person, regardless. of 
age or sex. 
variety $100.00 worth of mechanical toys. 
It makes more revolutions per minute than 
any piece of mechanism ever before con- 
structed. Scientists pronounce it the most 
wonderful and instructive scientific toy in 
existence. 
who purchase this top for the boy or girl 
enjoy its mysterious performance even 
more than do the children. 
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Its performance exceeds in 


We honestly assert that all 


For verification see following letter: 


METZGER COLLEGE, Department of Chemistry and Physics. 


CARLISLE, Pa., Jan..17, 1903. 


THE WIZARD NOVELTY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sirs: I have received from you an Irving’s ‘‘ Wizard Top,” and consider it by far 


the most wonderful and instructive scientific toy now on the market. 
e limitless in variety and it cannot fail to interest all ages and classes. It is constructed on 
accurate scientific principles, making it not only a toy but a valuable aid in demonstrating 
I hope to see it have an extensive sale. 


Signed: WM. H. AMES, Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 


natural laws. 


BRIEFLY IRVING’S WIZARD TOP is a top within a top; made of Steel, nickel 
plated; a veritable ROTARY ENGINE; can be handled with impunity while runnin 
It maintains its equilibrium at any angle. 


at highest speed. 


Its performance is almost 


Very truly yours, | 


Its average spin is 5 


minutes; the quickest and most effective known method of —. intense rotary 
t 


motion. A child can spin it in 3 seconds. 


be had. It is worth one dollar, but by taking ad 
you can procure one for next to NOTHIN 
costs. We send 


by which your advancement is recovered. 


It performs over 40 tricks. 


s equal cannot 


vantage of this Special Advertising Offer 
You advance us 25c. by mail to cover 
ou the top complete, prepaid, and a strictly bonafide proposition 


NOTICE.—This offer comprises our improved nickel-plated top. 
WIZARD NOVELTY CO., 1344 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence with dealers respectfully solicited 


f 





These cuts show only pedestal tricks. The top’s best performance cannot be illustrated. 


ob teh e 


t 





The magnificent quality of this light is the 
feature which has endeared it to thousands of 


homes. 


It is the very best and most satis- 
factory light you could use. 


But it has many 


other virtues—no smoke, no smell, little heat, 
ease of operation, and marvellous economy. 
Eighteen cents worth of oil burns for one month. 
Send for our free catalogue E.P.,all styles, $1.80 up. 
THE ANGLE LAMP CO., 76 Park Place, New York 

















This Mantel, $27.50, Delivered Free 


East of the Mississippi or south of the Ohio river. (Freight 

’ equalized to 

— beyond.) 
ESCRIPTION: 


6 ft. 11 ins. high, 
5 ft. wide, open- 
ing 36x42, mir- 
ror 18x36, quar- 
tered oak, veneer- 
ed column 3% ins. 
in diam., plated 
grate and tile as 
shown in picture. 


Make Beautiful 
Homes. Our man- 
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best 
materialand work- 
manship. Direct 
from manufactur- 
er saves you sev- 
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formation. MoClamroch Mantel Co., 244 Elm 8t,,Greensboro,N.C. 
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Anyone thinking of purchasing 
a fine violin should send three 
two-cent stamps for our- Fine 
Violin Catalogue. It contains 
fac-similes of Labels printed 
in colors, “‘ Hints on the Proper 
Adjustment of a Violin,” Photo-Engravings of 
noted violins and a complete Descriptive List 
of the Fine Violins offered for sale by us. In 
our present collection are superb instruments at a 
very low range of prices, besides the celebrated 
Hawley collection of Stradivarius, Guaruerius, 
Amati and other masterpieces. If desired, several 
fine violins will be sent direct to responsible 
persons for inspection, or they may be ordered 
direct through the local music dealer. 


Easy monthly payments may be arranged. 


LYON & HEALY, #11 Adams Street 


The World’s Largest Music House 
= Sells “Everything Known in Music” J 
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MEN’S HAT No.1 


In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 


A.50-Cent Hat by Mail 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
50 cents in cash, postal-order or stamps. Money 
factory. We refer to The First 
National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. We are hat 
manufacturers and make the following offer to in- 
troduce these hats and our other lines of Men's, 
Boys’, and Women’s Hats in every town in the 
United States. Send for catalogue. 
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In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 66 Mill Street, Middletown, N. Y.- 
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astonishing thata man of such genius should 
abandon himself to the inebriating bowl i § 99 
and to bacchanalian revels?’’ ‘‘Sir,’’ said 
Dennie, ‘‘ you are grossly mistaken. I have 
been intimately acquainted with that gentle- 
man for years, and I never once have known 
aaa a Re a eee eee eR a Sn eg ote see 


en a is better thana Bank. 





Automobiles 


the Doctor, ‘‘ you err. I have my informa- 
tion from an intimate friend of that writer, 
and I am confident that you are wrong.’’ 
Dennie now ingeniously turned the conver- 
sation into another channel, and said: ‘‘I 
consider Dr. Timothy Dwight, the President 
of Yale College, as beyond all question the 
most learned theologian, the first logician, 
and the finest poet that America has yet pro- 
duced. But, sir, Iam sorry to add that there | 
are traits in his character not only amazing 
in so great and wise a man, but absolutely 
repulsive. Heis the greatest bigot and dog- | 
matist of the age!’’ 
“*Sir,’’ cried the man thus praised and 
defamed, ‘‘allow me to say that you are 
grossly mistaken. I have been long and in- | 
timately acquainted with Doctor Dwight, 
and I know most positively that your state- 
ment is untrue.’’ ‘‘ Sir,’’ rejoined Dennie, 
“‘T beg your pardon, but it is you who are 
misinformed. I have the facts from one who 
knows the Doctor thoroughly, who is un- 
prejudiced, and who, I am confident, could 
not be deceived.’’ ‘‘No more slander!’’ 
cried the Doctor, springing from his chair 
and gesticulating with great earnestness. ‘‘ / 
am Doctor Dwight, of whom: you speak!”’’ 
** And I,”’ cried the other with equal earnest- 
ness, ‘‘am Mr. Dennie, of whom you spoke! ’* 
The astonishment of the great divine may be 
more easily conceived than described. The 
result of the stormy interview was that they 
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THE UTA UQUA 


pA TAL 


or NURSING 





No occupation open 
to woman can be com- 
pared with that of the 
nurse. It is elevating. 
enjoyable work with 
higher financial returns 
than any other vocation 
she can adopt. We 
teach this delightful and 
profitable profession by 
mail, and our system of 
instruction does not nec- 
essarily involve a course 
of hospital training. 

If you are interested 
send for our attractive 
booklet on nursing, giv- 
ing full details of the 
course with valuable 


shook hands and laughed heartily, and be- 
came for the rest of their days fast friends. 

An amusing anecdote, worthy to rank with 
the foregoing, is told of William H. Seward 
when he was Governor of New York. It re- 


| lates to the days when he, Weed and 


Hastings were a triumvirate that ruled the 
State— Weed being the head. Seward was 
one day journeying by stage to the northern 
part of the State—the backwoods— and 
sitting outside next the driver, who, not 


knowing who he was, chatted familiarly and | 
| frankly. Enjoying his incognito, the Gov- | 


ernor thought it might be a good time to pick 
up some local political information § that 
might one day be serviceable. Partly for 


this purpose, and partly to make the driver | 
think he was a citizen of another State, he | 


asked: ‘‘Who is Governor of New York 
now?’’ Quick as flash came the reply: 
“It is Thurlow Weed."’ 

The danger of making a parade of scholar- 
ship when one has but asmall stock of classic 





fireatest Leather Ever Known 


EVERY PAIR HAS PURE RUBBER HEELS 
Sent to any address in the world for $3 00 
registered letter, money order or ° 
C.O. D. with privilege of examination. (For 
25c. extra we pay express.) Give size and width 
usually worn. Money refunded if not satisfied. 

Smart Agents Wanted Everywhere. 

Send for Circular. 
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suggestions. lore is well illustrated in a story of a young 

Oxonian, fresh from the University, who was 

THE CHAUTAUQUA | one day making a display of his acquisi- 
SCHOOL OF NURSING | tions in a stage-coach. Among the marks of | 

205 Main Street | learning with which he sought to garnish his 


conversation were some lines of Greek 
verse which, he said, were from Sophocles. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

















Supporter 
Wearers 


Are entitled to a 
Coursein Physical 
Culture by Mail. 
HE only Hose Supporters 
that create the new Venus-like 
form. (The extreme dip front is no 
onger fashionable.) Send us the 
guarantee ticket from a pair of 

¢ Hose Supporters and we'll 
mail regularly to your address 
the culture lessons. 








Or, if your dealer can't supply you, 
send us his name and 25 or 50 cents 
for a pair of J@as Hose Supporters 
and we'll mail the lessons. 


A. STEIN & CO. 


26644 Fifth Ave., Chicago, lil. 








TO THE WORLD’S FAIR 
WITHOUT COST 


Would you like to visit the Louisiana Purchase Exposition next 
year without expense? The trip includes transportation, accomimo- 
dations for one week at one of the best hotels, tickets to the Fair 
and ALL EXPENSES. Write to 


OUTING 


and secore particulars of this remarkable offer. Representatives 
of OUTING in all parts of the United States are making sub- 
Stantial sums each week, No experience necessary. Acidress 


Circulation Department of Outing, 235 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











Among the travelers in the coach was the 


| famous classical scholar, Doctor Porson, who, | 


roused from his slumbers in a corner of thé 
coach by the Greek quotation, said to the 
student, as he rubbed his eyes: ‘‘ You ob- 
served that the lines you quoted were from 
Sophocles. I donot happen to recollect them 
as his.’’ ‘‘ Oh, sir,’’ replied the youth, ‘‘the 


| quotation is word for word as I have given it.’’ | 
| Upon this the Doctor, drawing out from a | 
pocket of his greatcoat a small copy of 


Sophocles, quietly handed it to the young 
man, and asked him if he would be so kind 
as to point out the passage in question in 
that little book. After turning over the 
leaves of the volume for some time the 
Oxonian said: ‘‘Upon second thought, I 


| now remember that the passage is in 


Euripides.’* ‘‘ Then, perhaps, sir,’ said 


the Doctor, thrusting his hand into his | 
pocket, and handing to the youth therefrom | 


“et 


a similar edition of Euripides, ‘‘ you will be 
so good as to find it for me in that little book.’’ 
Again the Oxonian searched for the passage, 
but with no better success, muttering: ‘‘ Curse 
me, if ever I quote Greek again! ’’ 

The tittering of the ladies increased his 
discomfort, but at last, ‘‘ Bless me, sir,’’ he 
exclaimed; ‘‘ how dulllamto-day! I recol- 
lect now—yes—yes, I perfeetly remember 
that the passage is in Aéschylus.’’ Once 
more the inexorable Doctor returned to his 
inexhaustible pocket, and was in thé act of 
handing him a copy of 4#schylus, when the 
astonished collegian vociferated: ‘‘ Stop the 
coach! Halloa, coachman, Jet me out, J say, 
instanily/ There’s a fellow here that has 
got the whole Bodleian library in his pocket. 
Let me out, I say, let me out! He must de 
Porson or the devil /”’ 





SPRING COMFORT 


When you buy an automobile —look at the springs. They make the rig 
comfortable. The better the springs, the easier the car will be for the occu- 
pants—a whole spring is better than a half spring. 


Qomher- 





AUTOMOBILES 


are the only American-made machines fitted with four full elliptic steel springs 
—they carry you over the roughest roads with practically no jar. 


Spring comfort is only one of the many forms of comfort you'll find in Rambler 
Touring Cars—our new iliustrated catalogue tells you about the others 


Shall we send you a copy ? 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & CO., Kenosha, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Our guarantee (after 55 years experience) 

goes with each set. 
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Hardware and Tools for all Trades. 
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This great “‘ Trial Collection ’’ of the 
famous D. & C. Roses is now known to flower 


lovers as the great annual Rose bargain. For nearly 
fifty years we ave made Rose growing a specialty. 
In our seventy greenhouses we grow annually a 
million plants, in ov 
further sprea i the fame of the D. & C. Roses we will 
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ever-blooming plants, on own root 
famous new varieties, Climbi: ‘Clotilde 

and the new Rambler Rose Rubin, and send them 


er a thousand varieties. To 


ts, including two 
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Safe devival, and satis- 
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Fast Lenses. 
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You Buy a Watch 
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and order contract. 


POCKET CASH REGISTER MFG. CO. 


629 Boston Bik., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A clever little pocket machine that 
is as handsome as it is practical. 
For traveling men, clerks, book- 
keepers, store keepers, shoppers 
and others. Weight only 34 ounces. 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 


Guaranteed to be satisfactory or 
money refunded. Send for folder 





| be ticketed forthe Ark. 
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A Woman’s 
Washington 


By The 
Congressman’s Wife 


new Senate has been wonderfully sug- 

gestive of the coming together, in the 
old Biblical tale, of all the animate things of 
the earth, when they marched before Noah to 
Not that the florally 
bedecked Senate Chamber and the clamorous 
galleries, which for once in a way Mr. Frye 
did not threaten to clear, bore much resem- 
blance to the flood-time of Noah, but the 
assembling of Senators, arm in arm and two 
by two as they marched solemnly down the 
middle aisle and stood before Mr. Frye for 
their swearing in, did bring to mind very 
forcibly the old words of the Bible, ‘‘ They, 


GS neve Sena the coming together of the 


and every beast after his kind, went in unto | 


Noah into the ark, two and two of all flesh.’’ 
And these legislators, after the manner of 
Noah’s animate creatures when they buzzed 
about for their placesin the Ark, also buzzed 
around in the Senate Chamber for their seats. 
I said to the new Member, whose own 


legislative hall had adjourned the day before | 


sine die, and who was sitting beside me, an 
interested spectator : 

‘‘This grand scramble for seats reminds 
me of the old game of ‘ stage-coach,’ where 
everybody at a word gets up to change 
seats.’’ I leaned over the railing to scan the 
chamber. ‘‘ How jovial everybody looks. 
Observe the monster slap that Senator Hanna 


| has just bestowed upon Senator Foraker’s 


back. And see, Senator Nelson has taken a 


| fellow-Senator by the ear and tweaked him 


up from the sofa at the back of the chamber, 
and note the elaborate would-be polite ex- 
change between Senator Gorman and Senator 
McComas, the twin Senators from Maryland. 
And Senator Tiliman has not only just’ pulled 


down his own vest, but he’s smoothing down | 


Senator Spooner’s as well. I am thankful 
that Mr. Slocum is to get away from Cherokee 
Strip at last. He and Senator Foraker are 
both to go over on the Republican side this 
session.’’ 

**T notice,’’ said the new Member, “‘ that 
each desk is supplied with the Red Book 
and each man will know the biography of 
every other man. And the two new Delaware 
men, 
turn at Cherokee Strip. Smoot gets a seat 
way back on the Republican side, and 
Gorman gets his old seat. By the way, it 
is fifty years since Gorman entered the 


| Senate.’’ 


‘Fifty years! ’’ I echoed incredulously. 

‘Yes; he entered the Senate exactly fifty 
years ago—as a page.”’ 

I swept my eyes over the row of boy pages 
clustered around on the steps at the foot of 
the President’s desk, then across at Senator 
Gorman, half-hidden behind a mass of 
flowers. I was trying to realize that he had 
ever been one of these mischievous, shrewd, 


| blasé youngsters, who can size up a states- 
| man or play a prank with equal déxterity. 


““Well,’’ said I, “‘it is a far cry from a 


| page on the steps to a Senator in his seat, 


| my mind on the Senate pages, 


| You know, 





j 


but I have always heard that a determined 
men and a waterfall can be relied on to 
channel their own path. I wonder,’’ said I, 
‘ whether 
these youngsters have been made happy this 
spring by their usual can of maple syrup? 
perhaps, that Senator Proctor has 
a famous maple grove up in Vermont, and 
every spring he gives each page a can of his 
best syrup, and such a sugaring-off as there 
is among them! I met a whole procession of 


these boys once filing out of the Capitol each | 
with a can of maple syrup hugged to his 


breast.’’ 

Just here I saw that Robert and Senator 
from the floor below were beckoning 
We soon joined them. 


P 
us to come down. 
Robert said: 
‘““We’re going to take a recess. After 
recess the Senate is likely to break out into 
an epidemic of fight, so let us fortify with 
some luncheon.’’ 
**What’s up?’’ asked the new Member. 
**Oh,’’ said Senator P—— dryly, ‘‘ our 
Senatorial feelings are hurt. Your esteemed 
‘Uncle Joe’ Cannon, before you adjourned 
yesterday in the House, hurled the word 
‘blackmail’ at the Senate, and Hale has his 
dander up and is going to reply. We fear 
we are in for a regular gadfest.’’ 
**Goodness!’’ said I, ‘‘ how in the world, 
then, if Mr. Cannon and Senator Hale are at 





Rall and Allee, will have to take their | 
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is the Standard Floor Polish of the World. It 
is used on more floors than any other wax. 


























It is very easy to clean house if you use 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax. You apply with a 
cloth and polish with a weighted brush or dry 
cloth. Heel marks will not show, nor will dust 
and dirt adhere to any floor polished with 
Johnson’s Wax. 





Don’t run the risk of spoiling your beautiful 
hardwood floors by using substitutes. Insist 
on Johnson’s Prepared Wax and get it. Your 
dealer sells it. 


SPECIAL— Send us the name of your paint 
or drug dealer who does not handle our wax 
and we will forward you, free of cost, one can 
of wax (retail value 30 cents), sufficient to 
finish one small floor. 


SENT FREE. Valuable booklet—‘‘ The Proper Treatment 
for Floors.”” If interested in hardwood floors, ask for cata- 
logue showing new designs. Our floors can be easily laid 
over old floors by any good carpenter. 


S. C. Johnson & Son 


Racine, Wisconsin 





Authorities.”’ 
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Antiseptic « Handy 
Cleansing » Quick 
Safe and — Every 
Professional Nurse 
knows, better than 
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Washing Powders. 
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Delicious Dishes Devised 


by the great modern fvod factories owe their perfect 
flavor to the fact that they are steam-cooked, never 
boiled or baked. The same 
appetizing results are ob- 
tained in the home kitchen 
by. cooking the meals in the 


‘*O-HI-O”’ 
Steam 
Cooker 


(with doors) 
Everything from soup to dessert cooked at the same time 
over one burner. Wonderful saving of time, fuel and labor. 
Food cannot burn, dry up nor spoil while waiting to be 
served. Steam cooked food retains its full flavor and nutri- 
tion. More delicious, more wholesome than boiled or baked, 
Agents wanted. 

Eager market for Ohio Cooker. We have an attractive offer 
lor you. Write us. Book free. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO., 56 Ontario Bidg., Toledo, 0. 



















Some paints dry dead; others are so 
dead dry they crack or chalk off. 


Patton’s 
SUN-PROOF 
Paint 


lives with a lustre. Guaranteed to 
wear for five years. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., General Distrib- 
uters. Send for Book of Paint Knowledge 
and Advice (free) to 


Patton Paint Co., 231 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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PRIZES TO COOKS 


$7,500.00 In Cash to be Distributed 


Between now and July 1st, family cooks, 
whether employees or the mistress of the house- 
hold, will be following the plan laid down for 
improvement in cooks in a contest for 735 cash 
prizes ranging from $200.00 to $5.00 offered by 
the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 

The winners must show improvement in 
general cookery as clearly stated in the rules 
for the test. 

No one has to buy or pay anything whatever. 
It is simply an earnest effort on the part of Mr. 
Post to stimulate the household cook to more 
careful and skillful cgokery. 

To have light*sweet bread and cakes instead 
of heavy, sour and indigestible things. To 
have no more greasy, burned or dried-out meats. 
To have properly made Coffee, Postum and tea. 
To have delicate and digestible, toothsome des- 
serts and a table clean, tasty and a pleasure 
to look upon. 

And so $7,500.00 in actual money will be spent 
to encourage the cooks of the country to better 
effort. And you housekeepers, please forever 
abandon the term “hired girl.” Teach your 
cook the dignity of her profession, call her the 
cook. 

If her duties include other service, well and 
good, but don’t detract from her professional 
title by calling her the “hired girl.’’ That term 
don’t fit a good cook. A certificate bearing the 
large seal of the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., will 
go to each of the 735 winners in this contest. 
These certificates or diplomas will be as valua- 
ble to the holders as a doctor’s sheepskin is 
to him. 

A postal card to the Cookery Dept. No. 419, 
of the big pure food factories of the Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., at Battle Creek, Mich., will 
bring a sheet of plainly printed rules for the 
contest. 
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There is a Natural Affinity between the 
Human Organism and 


SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT 


The Chemical Parts and the Proportions 
of both are PRECISELY THE SAME. 

This Natural Food tends itself to Sa- 
vory Combinations that delight the Eye 
and please the Palate. 

Because Shredded Wheat satisfies both 
the Sense and Senses it may be termed 
the Sensible Food for Sensible People. 

Are you one of them ? 


Shredded Whole W heat Biscuit is sold by all 
grocers. Send for “The Vital Question ” (Cook 
Book illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
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daggers drawn, will they meet aboard the 
Dolphin in a day ortwo? For I hear they 
are both to be of the party that is going off 
with Secretary Moody on a cruise.’’ 

‘* Oh, they only fight in public,’’ laughed 
all three men. ‘‘ When they meet on the 
deck of the Dolphin Hale will extend the 
glad hand with his unfailing courtesy and 
with a twinkle, ‘ Uncle Joe’ will take it with 
a corresponding twinkle, then ‘Uncle Joe’ 
will produce a stick of gum, which is his 
pipe of peace, and it will be all over.’’ 

““Do you mean to say,’’ I asked of the new 
Member in surprise, ‘‘ that Mr. Cannon, the 
future Speaker of the House, chews gum?”’ 

‘To be sure,’’ said the new Member. 
***Uncle Joe’ can outdo any schoolgirl in 
the United States. He only likes a bit of 
gum while the sweet taste lasts, and can 
make a package of gum disappear in no 
time. We have joked him all winter about 
it over in the House.’’ 

‘‘TIt is about like the taste in books that 
prevails in our body,’’ said Senator P——. 
“*Some of my colleagues have been reading 
incessantly lately, particularly while Morgan 
was holding forth in executive session. One 
of my friends sent over to the Library fora 
book, and he was so absorbed by it that I 
tiptoed over to see what he was reading. It 
bore the highly instructive title, Shadowed 
by Three.’’ 

‘Another book,’’ broke in the new Member, 
‘* that would make mighty interesting reading 
in the manuscript would be the private social 
register of one of these much-discussed social 
secretaries of smart dames. This social sec- 
retary is new to me. Do explain why and 
wherefore she exists, Mrs. Slocum.’’ 

‘Oh, well,’’ said I, taking up the vexed 
question, ‘‘ the social secretary is a fashion, 
a fad, with smart dames. She is a necessity 
in some cases—but in very few cases, I must 
say. There are secretaries and secretaries 
in Washington. There is the young woman 
who takes it up professionally and who is 
willing to efface herself socially. She works 
at it systematically, and does not permit her 
own prejudices or animosities or ambitions 
to appear in anything she does. Then there 
is the sweet young woman who only desires 
to ‘help Pa,’ and who incidentally thereby 
keeps some part of Pa’s perquisites in the 
family which otherwise would go to an out- 
sider. Then there is the really truly social 
secretary, who only goes into the smartest, 
highest establishments. She is usually the 
scion of some old family whose social great- 
ness does not match its fortunes. This young 
woman knows everybody. She is ambitious 
and she is a real power. She dispenses 
dinner invitations, tea and snubs impartially, 
and 

‘* Then she does exist? 





She does snub? ”’ 


| asked the new Member. 


““Yes,’’ said I, ‘‘she does exist. She 


| does snub, and it is more important to be in 


her good graces than in her employer’s. 
She has to work like a galley-slave, for she 
keeps three sets of books—the dinner book, 
the luncheon book and the book with the 
visiting list, which she weeds out zealously 
every few weeks. She pours tea at afternoon 
receptions and keeps her eye upon every 
visitor who enters the doors of her patroness. 
If there is any snubbing to be done she 
does it, not only for her patroness but often 
upon her own account. If she is serving an 
official family she divides her patroness’ list 
of friends and acquaintances into lots, sort 
of job-lots. She separates the sheep from 
the goats, of course, and oddly enough there 
are some people in Washington who resent 
being put in the category of the latter——’’ 

““Whew!’’ ejaculated the new Member 
with so much vim that Robert and Senator 
P—— both laughed. Then he asked: 

“*How many social secretaries does the 
town boast of? and are these young women 
well paid?’’ 

‘*Oh,”’ said I, thinking a minute, ‘‘I only 
know of two or three who are in any way 
autocratic, and their pay is——’’ 





‘Is about proportioned,’’ interrupted 
Senator P cynically, ‘‘ to what they are 
able to accomplish, I imagine. It’s about 


like what Audley, the famous annuity 
monger, once said was the value of a certain 
office in his time. ‘Some hundreds to any 
one who wishes to get to Heaven soon, twice 
as much to him who does not mind being in 
purgatory, and nobody knows what to him 
who is not afraid of the Old Harry.’ ”’ 

‘* By the way,’’ said Robert, mentioning 
some gossip that was about town, ‘‘I hear 
that Secretary Hay is going to become a 
Marylander—that he is to become Lord 
Proprietary of the old Lord Baltimore estate, 
just over the border of the District, in 
Maryland.’’ 





Swifts Easter Greeting 


Easter Greetings express the joy of living, and our pleasure 
at the approach of Spring. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


make a welcome change in food. They are so quickly prepared and so easily 
served. Each piece is United States Government inspected, wrapped in 
white parchment paper, and tied with blue ribbon. 
Swift's Silver Leaf Lard —America’s Standard — put up in 3, 5 and 10-pound 
air-tight pails, and sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


Kansas City Omaha St. Louis Swift & Company, Chicago St. Joseph St. Paul Ft.Worth 








+] the opportunity to earm= 


$250. 00 j in Caukh for a New ane 


for the GREAT ROUND WORLD 


The Great Rounp WorLD has come into new hands. As stated in our advertisement 
March 28, Saturday Evening Post, the name of this invaluable weekly news-journal 
will be changed (with the beginning of Volume XXII, July 4, 1903). 


To the person sending us the best name we will pay $250.00 in cash, and we 


have decided to pay $io O.O0O EXTRA to the successful contestant IF HE IS A 
SUBSCRIBER TO THE GREAT ROUND WORLD. Every subscriber has therefore 





$350.00 in Cash 


NON-SUBSCRIBERS may send in ONLY ONE NAMB. 
SUBSCRIBERS may send TWO NAMES, Any one may become a subscriber by send- 
ing one dollar for eight months’ subscription. 


No name will be considered et all if mailed after May 21, 1903. 
SEND AT ONCE ! Priority of postmarks will be considered when more than one 
person sends the name chosen, therefore send now. 


No one connected with the staff will compete. 





On receipt of ONE DOLLAR we will send you the GREAT ROUND WORLD for eight months. 
Regular price, two dollars a year, five cents a copy. 


Address, Committee *‘ S,”’ 


GREAT ROUND WORLD, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


After reading the GREAT ROUND WORLD you will realize that you need not read any other publication in 
order to keep thoroughly informed and up-to-date on every important event or happening all over the world. 

















WEAR A WATCH 
WHILE MAKING PAYMENTS 
Join the Patten-Mangoki $15.00 Goid Elgin or Waltham 
Watch Club. Initial payment §3.00 and $1.00 a week 
ereafter. No references necessary. W: a for particulars. 
PATTEN-MANGOLD C 
111 W. 125th St. ~ York City 














FOLDING BOATS. Small pack- 
age. Carry by hand. Can't = 
or capsize. Safest, t 
made. Great Carviers. Used ~ 
U.S. Navy. No boat house or re- 
pairs. Send 6¢ for cat., 60 en- 
gravings, 350 testimonials. King 
Boat Co., 672 W. 
North 8t., Mich. 


nansen Dandelion Puller 


Makes pulling weeds out of the lawn easy work, as it gets hold 

of the roots and pulls them out to stay out without disturb- 

ing the soil. No bending of back. Operator stands erect. 
AGENTS WANTED. Price $1.25 express paid. 


M. C, PIERCE SPECIALTY CO., 600 Srd St., Beloit, Wis. 
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PIECES OF 

32 music ror 10c. 

In order to introduce our fine collection 
of the latest popular music and songs, 
we shall be glad to send postpaid a col- 
lection of 32 pieces of music for 10 cents. 
This collection consists of one complete 
full page of music from 29 instrumental 
pieces and three of the best popular songs. 
Included in the list areselections fromthe 
following great hits in the musical world. 


Magnificent Marches and nate 





Ben Hur Chariot Race March. Paull 
Charge of the Light Brigade March Paull 
America Forever March (specially good) Paull 
New York and Coney Island Cycle March Paull 
Dawn of the Century March . Paull 
Midnight Fire Alarm. (Fire Bells, etc. ): Lincoln 
Conqueror March. (Good swing) Corey 
Arizona March. (New—just out) . Smith 
Signal from Mars March. (Nothing better) Paull 


Mardi Gras March and Two-Step 
Elks Grand March and Two-Step 
“THE Rn KING,” MARCH-GALOP 

T. PAULL'S MASTERPIECE. 
Brilliant and Beautiful Waltzes 


The Stranger’s Story Waltz Paull 
Queen of Beauty Waltzes ° Heiazman 
Cupid's Awakening Waltzes . Sintenis 
Sweet Memories Waltzes. (Goo Clarke 


The Witch's Whirl Waltzes, ae by Mr. E. T. Paull 
Characteristic and Special Novelty Pieces 


Warmin' Up in Dixie (Cake-Walk). . Paull 
Uncle Josh's Huskin’ Dance (Characteristic) . DeWitt 
Plantation Echoes (Cake-Wal ° . Heinzman 
Dance of the Fire Filee-Cavotte. (Beautiful) Paull 


The Songs Are 
Our Wedding —. Will Ring Some Day. 
z Ballad by E. T. Paull. 
Nobody Else But ven ° 
The prettiest, neatest and best published. 
The Stranger'’s Story Paull 
Pretty story, ! Seautiful melody. Nothing better. 


ALL FOR TEN CENTS — Worth five times the 
amount. We simply make this charge to cover cost of 
paper and printing. We are one of the largest Popular 
Music Houses in the world and our prices are always the 
lowest. We shall be pleased to furnish any information you 
may desire in our line, and solicit your favors and orders, 


A magnificent 


Morse 








E. T. PAULL MUSIC CO., 40 West 28th Street, New York 








UY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


OLO Stvie 


Our patented “ corner- 
hinge’ is best, because 
you don't ever have to 
lift your trunk awayfrom 
the wall. The top does 
not strike and knock off 
the plaster or mar the 
woodwork of doors and 
windows. Don't waste 10 
inches space and take up 
room you don't need or 
break your back lifting. 


We ship every trunk 

“on approval” to in- 

dividuals to be returned 

at OUR EXPENSE 

if not found at 

our Factory Prices 

better value than 

can be obtained 

In Any Common 

THIS Trunk, in addition 
AND OTHER STYLES to its improved features 
(mH OACSSER TRUNKS. and great convenience. 
Send for Special Booklet No. A 1004. 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Ltd., Toledo, Ohio 





BEAUTIFUL! HIGH GRADE! 
Our mantels have 
Low PRICED! for years been sold 
to discriminating 
buyers in every 
State and Territory 
of the U. S., as well 
as many foreign 
countries. Pioneers 
in selling from fac- 
tory to consumer, 
at lowest possible 
prices for strictiy 


styles, large or 
small, are of 


King Quality 
FREE— Our book- 
let, “Zvidence,” 
sent on request. 
Large 64-page cata- 
logue (10 x 14 in.), 
handsomely illus- 
trated; sent for 10c. 
to pay postage. 


e 


OT 


King Mantel 
629 Gay St. 


For Your Farm, 
a S Home, Business, 
or other property 


(no matter where located or how 
large or smail) may be obtained 
through me. Send description, state 
price, and get full particulars free. 
Established 1896. Highest refer- 
ences. Offices in 14 cities, from Bos- 


<A x 
ton to San Francisco. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia 














| clever speech, 


quite brought down the house. 
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““Ves,’’ said Senator P——, ‘‘it is true. 
Hay has just bought eight hundred acres and 
the old manor house, Mt. Airy, better known 
among real old Marylanders as ‘ His Lord- 
ship’s Kindness.’ This old manor is part of 
an original grant from Charles the First to 
Cecilius Calvert, second Lord Baltimore. 
The present house, low-roofed, two-storied 
and rambling, was built in 1666, and has 
never passed away from the Calverts until 
now. Cecilius Calvert and his father before 
him, George Calvert, were two of the most 
magnificent specimens of lofty, high-minded 
men that ever came to this or any other 
country to settle. It was nip and tuck, 
though, that the whole grant of Maryland 
was not called Crescentia, as that was. the 
name the King had set his heart upon, and 
we should have been writing ‘ Baltimore, 
Crescentia,’ instead of ‘ Baltimore, Mary- 
land.’ But Lord Baltimore diplomatically 
reminded the King that as Virginia had been 
named for the great Tudor Queen, it would 
be a compliment to his own fair Stuart 
spouse to call the new land for her. As 
Charles was rather partial to his Queen, 
Henrietta Maria, he took up with the notion, 
and the grant was made out for ‘ Terra 
Maria,’ the Land of Mary. Lord Baltimore’s 
own wife’s name, Anne Arundel, was given 
to one of the counties afterward in the new 
State. Mt. Airy as it stands to-day is pic- 
turesque and entirely Colonial.’’ 

‘*T hope, then,’’ said I, ‘‘ that he will keep 
the place with its history and its traditions 
intact, and above all that he will keep the 
old name, ‘ His Lordship’s Kindness.’ ’’ 

‘* That is a very pretty bit of sentiment,’’ 
commented Robert, ‘‘ but history and tradi- 
tions were never yet known to keep out the 
rain when the roof leaked. It would be like 
what I heard a Southern man style, ‘ Cultivat- 
ing ruffles to the neglect of the shirt.’ ”’ 

‘* Ah,’’ chuckled the new Member, ‘‘ have 
you heard the apt saying or story of a 
Southern man lately, in answer to General 
Basil Duke, apropos of the President’s 
Southern policy? Well, it was at the alumni 
dinner of the University of Virginia and 
General Basil Duke, as you all know, stood 
by the President’s negro policy in a taking, 
and then Walton Moore, 
former State Senator of Virginia, got up and 
He said: 

***T can only say, gentlemen, in reply to 
General Duke’s attitude and that of our 
President in this matter, that I once knew a 
clever old negro named Rastus who deter- 
mined to buy his freedom. He found that 
he was valued at sixteen hundred dollars, 
but that his easy-going master was willing to 
take eight hundred dollars for him; so 
Rastus went to work. He had varioussmall 
trades at hjs command and in due time had 
raised six-hundred out of the eight hundred 
dollars, which he took to his master. and 
deposited on account. Then he was So 
jubilant he thought he would celebrate the 
event with a coon hunt, and asked two 
negroes from a neighboring plantation to join 
in it. When the hunt was over and the coon 
was safely bestowed in a gunny-sack it 
was just daybreak and the three negroes sat 
down on the railroad track to rest, when 
without any warning of whistle a train came 
along and before you could say Jack Robin- 
son all but Rastus were run over and killed. 
Rastus took to his heels and tore home. 
Early as it was, he awakened his master. 

‘** Master, Master! Is you done got dat 
six hund’ed dolla’s I giv you?’ 

‘*“ Why, Rastus, of course I’ve got it.’ 

‘**Y want it back, Master.’ 

*** But, Rastus, in a few months you’ll be 
free. Why do you want the bargain off?’ 

“** T's jus’ don’ learnt, Master, dat darkeys 
is mighty pe’ilous prope’ty, an’ I jus’ wants 
de money back.’ ’”’ 

**T suppose he got it?’’ I inquired when 
the laugh had died down. 

“Oh, of course,’’ returned the new Mem- 
ber, ‘‘ but that story did not stop there; it 
kept on till it got up to the White House.”’ 

‘‘ There are more good stories that travel 
to and from the White House than I have 
ever heard before in all my forty years in 
Washington,’’ said Senator P ““and 
not least among them was what the sheriff of 
Deadwood said to the President the other 
night at the musicale up there. Madame 
Schumann-Heink had just sung one of those 
big things that run up the scale, and the 
President, anxious to know how it impressed 
his old friend from the West, said enthusi- 
astically: 

*** Well, 
that?’ 

‘** Oh, Mr. President, I don’t know what 
to think. I never got that high up the 
gulich!’”’ 





Sheriff, what do you think of 
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“FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS A STANDARD PIANO” 





The Wing Piano 








FROM THE FACTORY AT WHOLESALE PRICES 








“ial 


We make the Wing Piano 
and sell it ourselves. It 
goes direct from our fac- 


Save from 
$100 to $2 yg to your home. We 
do not employ any agents 


or salesmen, and do not sell through dealers or re- 
tail stores. When you buy the Wing Piano you pay 
the actual cost of making it and ourone small whole- 
sale profit. This profit is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no 
more than twelve to twenty pianos yearly, and must 
charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. Think for 
yourself ; they cannot help it. 


. e 
Sent on Tria 
WE PAY FREIGHT United ae eee 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE freight in advance 
and do not ask for any advance payment or deposit. 
If the piano is not satisfactory after twenty days’ 
trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our 
expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the 
piano. _. There i is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Old i taken in 


We will send any Wing 
Piano to any part of the 





EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
imitates perfectly the 
Instrumental tones . the a 
uitar, harp, zither an 
Attachment banjo, P pA written 
for these instruments 
with and without piano accompaniment can be played 








45 Styles to select from 


just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as 
though rendered by an orchestra. The original in- 
strumental attachment has been patented by us, and 
it cannot be had in any other piano. Beware of 
imitations. 


In 35 Years over 3,00 satisted pur 
36, 000 Pianos chasers in every 


part of the United 

States. Wing 
Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against any 
defect in tone, action, workmanship or material. 


Prominent Purchasers U2ited States 


Governor Sayres 
of Texas, Governor Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss 
of Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, General W. R. 
Miles, Supreme Court Justice James, are among those who 
endorse the Wing Piano. 


You Need This Book ‘you intend to buy a 


a catalogue—that gives you all the ee . panne 
by ex It makes the selection of a piano easy. It is the 
only book of its — ever published. It contains 116 pages, 
and is named * Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos.’” We a it free to anyone wishing to buy a 


piano. Write for it. 

; are sold under the same 
Wing Organs guarantee as Wing Pianos. 
Sent on trial to any part of the United States, freight paid in 
advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit 
being made. Sold on easy monthly payments. 

Separate Organ Catalogue sent on request. 





WING & SON 218220, Eest_Tweilth Street, New York City 























SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


We will ship any bicycle C. O. D. on approval 
without a cent detosit and if accepted 
allow AYS FREE TRIAL before 
purchase is binding. 
NEW 1903 MODELS 
. ‘Bellise,’ Sud oom plete $8. 
“C ” $10.75 
fii h-Grad 
“Siberian,” “iE )-Crese 
** Neudorf,’’ Road Racer $14. 75 
no better bicycles at any price. Any other 
make or model you want at one-third 
usual price. Choice of any standard tires 
and best equipment on all our bicycles. 
Strongest guarantee. Rider its 
' Wanted in every town to buy sample wheel 
at special price and take orders for our im- 


proved '03 models. There's dig money in it. 
500 Good Wheels $3 to $8 









grey Do not buy a bicycle until you have written 
= years: for our free catalog with large photographic 

engravings and full descriptions. 

MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. 54-G CHICAGO 


COLLEGE PHOTO FRAMES 


Just the thing 
for the photo 
of your col- 
lege friend. 


Hand-painted 
in water-col- 
ors. Appro- 
priate designs 
with seals for 
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vard, Wileee- 
ton, U. of Pa., 
Cornell. 











READ 


Lung and Muscle 
Culture 


The most Instructive Book 
ever at on the vital 
subject of 


Breathing and 
Exercise 


64 pages. Fully Illustrated 
200,000 Already Sold 
Correct and Incorrect Breath- 
ing described by diagrams, 
etc. Book sent on receipt of 

10 cents. 
Pose by Author P. VON BOECKMANH, B. 8. 
“Breakingachain” | 1163 Hartford Bldg., New York 


BOAT BUILDING SYSTEM 






















23 Feet Long, 5 1-2 Beam 
To build this boat requires 250 ft. of oak, 475 ft. of pine or cypress, 
— in hardware and paints, and a set of our $15.00 Patterns. 
e sell Row Boat Patterns for $3.00. Our printed Patterns are 
actual size of each piece and include a complete set of working 
and i i by which anyone can build a Launch 





Size 8 x 12, easel back, $1. 
Size 7 x 9, ‘with seal and oat design, 60c. 


Prepaid anywhere in the U. S. 
EUGENE CARRAINE, Mir. 1620 Mifflin, Philadelphia 














G UYO SUSPENDERS 


= the easiest and most com- 
rtable suspender made. 

Have _ indestructible Sethouhnicn 
doesn’t keep them send 50 cents for sample pair. 





If your dealer 
OSTHEIMER BRO6.,621 Broadway, New York City 









or Row Boat { for one-tenth = factory price. 
boats and knock-down fram: Particulars, ad Dept. 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. ‘CO., LTD., Bay City, Michigan 






We build completed 
dress 








If we would have the gentle spring 

A buoyant “ oe patie v5 Bonar 

We should attach new rubber heels 
it give us spring in Spring-time. 

O'Sullivan Rubber Heels are now described as the 
missing link between wings and shoes. Their buoyancy 
is due to the elasticity of new rubber. 35 cents, and 
small sum for eiaekion Buy of your dealer, or 
O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 



































vose 


PIANOS 


Have been Established over 51 Years 


They are perfect examples of 
piano strength. The Con- 
struction of the Vose is the re- 
sult of fifty years of develop- 
ment and the application of 
the highest mechanical skill 
to the production of each 
separate part. 

By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a fine piano. We 
allow a liberal price for old instruments in ex- 
change, and deliver the piano in your house free of 
expense. You can deal with us at a distant point 


the same as in Boston, Send for our descriptive 
catalegue H, which gives full information. 


VOS@ & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















WE ISSUE every once in a while, a letter, a book- 
= let, a folder or a catalogue, wherein is shown in- 
formation relating to Automobile Tires, that may be 
of some value to you. 
It costs the price of a postal card to have 
your name added to our mailing list. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 








TELLS THE DISTANCE EXACTLY 
OST leading manufacturers recognize the value of the 
Veeder Odometer and fit it on your vehicle, so that 
you get it free. The maker who fits a Veeder guarantees 


his car. He is not afraid of the record it will make. 

Made in all wheel sizes for everything that uses the road, 
automobile, horse or cycle. In ordering state diameter of 
wheel. Prices, $3.50 to $7. 24-page Booklet Free. 
VEEDER MFG. CO., 1 Sargeant Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Makers of Cyclometers, Odometers, Tachometers, 
Counters and Fine Castings. 





















His $] POSTPAID 
Razor Replaced if 
Doesn’t Unsatis- 
Pull factory 
Does 
Yours? f x 
Try SHUMATE 

s 


DOLLAR RAZOR 


‘*THE RAZOR WITH A CHARACTER” 


Cannot be excelled. Finest steel. Hollow ground. Patent 
process temper. GU. to replace and ask no questions 
clinches the argument. Send your dollar today and see for 
yourself. FREE BOOK. Send for it. 


SHUMATE RAZOR CO., Dept. F, Austin, Tex. 
For branch offices see Munsey’s, Argosy, Everybody's, etc. 
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OPPOR- 
TUNITY 


Being the Story Told for the First 
Time of How the New Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, George 
Bruce Cortelyou, Refused a Fortune 


By A. Maurice Low 





PHOTO. BY C. M. BELL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MR. GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 


E SHALL be glad to pay you $100,000 
for your work.”’ 


The man to whom this offer of a 


| comfortable fortune had been made did not 
| hesitate. 
‘‘Impossible that I should consider the | 


offer at this time,’’ he said. 





This conversation took place the day after 


the burial of President McKinley. Mr. 
George Bruce Cortelyou, the former Presi- 
dent’s secretary, and not only his secretary 
but his intimate friend and trusted adviser, 
between whom and his late chief existed a 
bond as close as that between father and son, 


| returned to Washington with a heart bowed 


| 


down with sorrow. Afterthe long strain and 


vigil of Buffalo, where hope wrestled with | 
fear, there followed the even more agonizing | 


days of the funeral in Washington and the 
last ceremony in Canton. Physically wearied 
from all that he had undergone during those 


| tragic days, depressed in spirit, he returned 
to his home late that evening and found wait- | 
| ing there the representative of one of the 


most prominent publishing houses in the 
world. I do not pretend to give a verbatim 
account of the conversation that followed, 


| buttn substance it is accurate. 


The $100,000 Contract 


Mr. Cortelyou’s caller introduced himself 
and stated that his house wdnted Mr. 
Cortelyou to write a life of President 
McKinley, which was to be the only official 
and authentic biography. Because of his inti- 
macy with the late President, because of his 
knowledge of the secret history .of all the 


| events leading up to the Spanish war and the 





diplomacy that followed it, because he pos- 
sessed original letters and other material that 
no one else had, because of his literary ability 
and the confidence that the country had in 
him as an impartial biographer and historian, 
he had been selected for the task. Mr. 
Cortelyou could take his own time about 
furnishing the manuscript; all that the pub- 
lishers wanted at that time was his signature 
to the contract. 

This alluring offer was placed before Mr. 
Cortelyou with all the impressiveness that a 
skillful advocate, strong in the commanding 
position of his house in the publishing world, 
knows how to employ. As the climax, the 
agent told Mr. Cortelyou that his fee would 
be $100,000, to be paid to him so soon as he 
affixed his signature to the contract and it was 
accepted by the firm. 

Mr. Cortelyou is not a rich man, he has a 
family of young children to provide for, and 
one hundred thousand dollars in a lump sum 
is a thing not to be despised by a sensible 
man who can make it honorably, and yet the 
offer, magnificent as it was, did not cause 
him to hesitate fora moment. He told his 
visitor that he could not entertain it for the 
simple reason that the thought of turning his 
intimacy with the late President and the con- 
fidence and trust that he reposed in him into 
money was abhorrent to him and nothing 
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A Studebaker Panel Boot Victoria and the Studebaker Repository in New York 





HE solid growth of the Studebaker business during the past fifty years is 
shown to-day by a chain of handsome repositories extending across the 
continent, each of which contains a complete vehicle exhibit, where the widest 
possible variety of styles and special types can be seen, together with appro- 
priate harness and accessories. Every owner of a Studebaker carriage has the 

comfortable feeling of one who possesses a masterpiece of craftsmanship. 
In addition to the full line of carriages and harness which we show, the Studebaker Electric 


Automobile may be seen. It is a perfected electric carriage, which can be run any day in the 
vear by any member of the family. Send for full descriptive catalogue. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


New York City, Broadway, cor. 48th St.; Denver, Col., cor. 15th and Blake Sts.; Chicago, Iil., 
378-388 Wabash Ave.; Salt Lake City, Utah, 157-159 State St.; Kansas City, Mo., 810-814 
Walnut St.; Portland, Ore., 328-334 E. Morrison St.; San Francisco, Cal., cor. Market and 
10th Sts.; Dallas, Texas, 317-319 Elm St. 


LOCAL AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


Factory and Executive Office - = South Bend, Ind. 








(WE CAN SUPPLY a vacant desk for a good 


man or a good man for a vacant desk 



































We will put you 
in touch with positions 
demanding the services of effi- 
cient men. 


WE FIND and FILL 
HIGH-GRADE POSITIONS 


It matters not what field you are in. Our lists cover every 
field, — Professional, Scientific, Commercial. We know of 
opportunities in ail lines. Good places for good men. Get a 
better position. You can obtain the services of a reliable 
organization to confidentially assist you. We can tell the Pro- 
fessional man of openings in new fields. Write to-day for 


booklet, GOOD POSITIONS. It will tell you. 


ARE YOU AN EMPLOYER ? 


You want good men for important places. Get the 
BEST men. Men known to be capable. We have 
them listed with us or we can find them. Let us 
kirow the kind of a place you want filled. Write 
for booklet, GOOD MEN. It will tell you. 
Highest References. 


BUREAU of REGISTRATION 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
9.S.Pinckney St. 












“COMFORT” HEEL CUSHIONS 
“For all who have feet."" Worn inside shoe. 
Put in yourself. Prevent jar to system, re- 
lieve bones, muscles, nerves, spine and 
brain from shock. Lengthen life. Prevent 
wear on stockings. Make walking a pleas- 
ure. Relieve rheumatism. Give tothe 
step. Price, 35c a pair, 3 pairs $1. 
Satisfaction, or money refunded. State size 






Shorthand a Mine 


ye will logn ‘ou this $300. Pew : : 
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Mer Sten. Inst .195 Canal. Chicago 








“COMFORT” HEEL CUSHION CO. 
147 N. Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Society's 
stamp 
of approval 
marks as “ proper 


Wedding, 
Reception 
and Tea 
Invitations 


that bear the Hoskins imprint. We are the 
accepted authority on all matters pertaining 
to the delicate art of social engraving, 
sta tionery, stamping, etc. If you contem- 
p! late any social event or wish information 
about any form of engraving, we will be 
pleased to send samples and prices if you 
state for what occasion desired. 


HOSKINS 
Writing Paper by the pound 


Has become famous everywhere. We are 
the originators of this method of selling 
2. 00d atm method that gives you 
more for mey than by the 
2utre. we “rill ‘end upon request 
samples of correct styles for polite 
correspondence. 


THE HHGSKINS STORE 
909 Chestnut St. 
Phila., Pa. 




















Nowhere Else in the World 


is there such a superb collection of 
Fine China and Rich Cut Glass as 
under these three roofs.—No need 
to come to New York —all at your 
command 4y mai. Simply send 
for catalogue — No. 13 L, or, if 
specially interested, for exqui- 
site brochure, “Serving a 
Course Dinner," by Oscar, of 
the Waldorf-Astoria 
‘West Zist and West 22d Streets 
Near Sixth Ave., New York 


BUY CHINA AND GLASS RIGHT 





‘DOWN WEIGHT 


Nol (n€ rely fF 68 D 
VALUE Su/she 
measure/sHEAPED 
UP and kvaning Over’ 


JALUE is the basis of commerce; it isn’t what 
you pay, but what you get for your money. 
The value of the InGersott DoLLAR WatTcu far 
outweighs its cost; time, practically as accurate 
as any watch can give, is the service it offers for a 
period of 10 years, with ordinary care. 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
Sold every where or sent postpaid in the U.S. and Can. for $1. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
Dept. 21 51 Maiden Lane, New York 





For Breakfast 


AU the Wheat Shaki fit hooat” 
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would induce him to do it. The life of 
President McKinley will be written at the 
proper time, said Mr. Cortelyou in substance, 
but that time has not yet arrived. Whoever 
writes it must do so as a labor of love and 


| duty, as an historian who would give to the 


American people facts in connection with one 


| of the most interesting periods in their na- 


| tional existence, and not because of the money 


| that hé. may make from it; 


he must wait until 


| time has-softened some things and developed 
| the proper perspective; until, in short,-hecan 
| approach his subject in the attitude of the | 


historian rather than the partisan. 





The agent made a feeble attempt to induce 


Mr. Cortelyou to reconsider his decision, but 
saw that he was inflexible. 

That ended the negotiations. 

This incident is the epitome of Mr. 
Cortelyou’s character. Equally character- 
istic of the man is’ his surrender of $50,000 


a year for $5000 because again he believed | 


that it was his duty both to the living and 
to the dead to make the sacrifice, and it 
assumes all the greater proportions when 
one remembers that Mr. Cortelyou, being a 
sensible man, has a proper appreciation of 
money and all that money means. After the 
death of President McKinley three great 
corporations were anxious to secure Mr. 
Cortelyou’s services, and one of them offered 
him a salary of $50,000 a year. They had 
gauged his executive ability and were willing 
te pay for it. But Mr. Cortelyou had in mind 
the mass of loose threads left hanging at 
McKinley’s death which he alone could 
properly knit together. Had Mr. Cortelyou 
retired at that time almost endless confusion 
would have been caused, and designing men, 
taking advantage of the new President’s 
ignorance, would have profited by it to the 


| ultimate disadvantage of the Republican 


party. Mr. Cortelyou, realizing this, and 


| deeply sensible of the obligations he owed to 


| make 


| His father, though not a professional musi- | 


| and 


the man who was dead as well as those men 
living who had always been his friends, 
determined that even at his own cost he 
would remain with the new President, and 
what added to his determination was the 
request at once made by Mr. Roosevelt that 
he continue to fill the office of Secretary to 
the President. 


Musician, Teacher, Stenographer, Secretary 
This is one side of his character. There is 


another side —a side which few people except 
his most intimate friends know, and which 








shows that his intense practicality is tem- | 


pered by idealism. After a term of study 
on Long Island—and parenthetically it may 
be remarked that there he met the girl who 
was later to become his wife; she was then 
merely a child, but with that steadfastness 
which has always characterized him he never 
forgot her, and when the proper time came he 
married the love of his boyhood days—he 


graduated from the State Normal School at | 


Westfield, 
music his 
music is inherited and has been transmitted. 


Massachusetts, 


cian, was a distinguished amateur, and Mr. 
Cortelyou’s children, although they are still 
quite young, have shown a marked talent 
for music. Mr..Cortelyou went to Boston 
while stil] studying 
living devoted all his spare time to music, 
and as a student of a Boston conservatory 
applied himself diligently to acquire a musical 
education. After a year of hard work it 


and decided to | 
life-work. His love for | 


and earning a | 


dawned on him that the life was rather a | 


narrow one, and that though it was a good 
thing for a man to have a knowledge of and 


| a love for music, it was perhaps not the best 


profession to which he could devote himself. 


| He felt then that he needed a wider field 
| for his activities, and although the tempta- 
| tion was strong to be an artist he put it 
| behind him and went to New York to get 


| into the thick of the fight. 
| after teaching in a stenographic school, 


In New York, 
he 
took the civil service examination and was 


then appointed stenographer to a post-office | 


inspector. 
He had no influence behind him; he was 


not appointed because some politician in | 
high standing had asked for the appoint- | 


ment, but simply on his merits. As a 
stenographer he did so well that later he was 
transferred to a more remunerative place in 


| the Post-Office Department in Washington, 


and here he remained until the second 


| Cleveland Administration came in, when Mr. 


Maxwell was appointed Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General, and Mr. Cortelyou in the 
ordinary routine found himself assigned as 
the new assistant’s stenographer. 

Mr. Maxwell was a Democrat and Mr. 
Cortelyou was a Republican, and in the 
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furniture of this kind. We 


to equip the entire house. 


breakfast-room, is most complete. 





HAND-WROUGHT WILLOW 


is pre-eminently the ideal furniture for summer homes. 
from designs prepared in our own studios, and each piece possesses strength 
and durability as well as beauty, and a refinement of style not seen in other 
are this season introducing several new models, 
and are now prepared to furnish from stock or make to order, in a variety of 
colors, Chairs, Tables, Settles, Bedroom and Dining-Room Furniture — in fact, 


Our stock of Cretonnes, Linen Taffetas, and other fabrics suitable for 
upholstering this furniture has been chosen with especial care, and our collec- 
tion of Wall Papers, comprising several new picture series for the hall and 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘Summer Ease,”’ 


BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Ours is hand-made 


mailed upon request. 














tear the\hose, and cost but 25¢., 
7 ad wm heavy cable silk elasnc, 0c 
Send co ws the Guarantee Ticket to be \M 
Ff found im cach box and we will mail to you 
py 2* regular intervals lessons comprising the Fiexo 


we'll forward a paw of Garters and the 
Phywcal Culture Lessons. 
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Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 











For success at the bar, in public life 
or in business —study law. A lawyer 
has opportunities to succeed that are 
not offered other men. Our thirteen 
years’ successful teaching of law by 
mail enables us to state positively— 
we can teach you law at home. Write 
for catalogue describing College Law 
Course, Commercial Law Course and 
Preparatory Course. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
i 249 Majestic Building) Detroit, Mich. a 
* 
— y 
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om TOILET 


)-ROWDER 


Aligsitive Reliel sez — 

PRICKLY HBAT, sumer 

CHAFING, and Feaeiat! 

SUNBURN, and all afflictions 
of the skin 








Removes all odor of perspiration. 

Delightful after Shaving. Sold every- 

where, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's (the original). 
Sample Free. Gerhard Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 


STUDY LAW BY MAIL 


Prepares for the Bar in any State. 
Only correspondence Law School in the 











Methods thorough, scientific and 
original. 
United States in affiliation with a resident college — 
the Illinois College of Law (largest Law School in 


Chicago). Lessons pre pared under the direction of 
Howard N. Ogden, Ph. D., LL.D., Pres. of the 
College. Credit given by pidont school for work 


Write. 
RSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL 
Dept. E, McCormick Block CHICAGO, ILL. 


done by mail. 
UNIVE 











PREPARED BY 
15 Cents 32% Site aon 


Fishing Tackle, nnn 's Goods, Cutlery, 
etc. Containing the largest offerings of its 
kind in the country, while the 
convincing. Money refunded on 
for $1.00 worth of goods. Send for a copy 
to-day, so as to save money on your purchases. 
Address THOMAS H. CHUBB, of Fishing 
Rod fame, with 
DAME, eg ng & CO. 
es wee 374 Washington Street, BOSTON 











If You Have Taste 


or talent for drawing you may become 
famous like the originator of this character. 
‘The HEEB System or ‘Il @ACHING BY 
MAIL prepares you quickly for a paying 
OsSition as Cartoonist, Newspa rtist, 
llustrator,etc. Original sc hol apne line, 
Special offer to those who write now. 
Resident Schools Established 1850, 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, (Inc.) 
E. J. Heeb, Pres., 30 N. Pa. 8t,, Indianapolis, U.S.A, 




















Weddings 


Is your pocketbook limited to a 

$5.00 present? 

Here is a Beautiful Cut Grass 
Bow._—8 inches in diameter — of 
pure crystal glass, perfectly cut— 
delivered free to any point East of 

the Mississippi for 


$5.00 


This is a special offer to introduce to 
you the richest, most brilliantly beau- 
tiful cut glass ever made in America. 


Write for the booklet. 


CROWN CUT GLASS CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





COCOANUT DATES 


“ The dates must be seeded and 
stuffed with English Walnuts. Then 
rolled in boiled frosting and then in 
cocoanut. 

MRS. W. E. DARROH. 


is a beautiful white. Pure 
rough care and clean- 
liness in preparation and 
Protection in the pack- 
age. The delicate and 
delicious flavor is nature's gift — wonderfully pre- 
served. Our booklet“ Dainty Desserts "’ is full 
of beautifully illustrated receipts. Drop a 
postal—we will send it free. 


Dunham Mfg. Co., 466 N. Main St., St. Louis 

















ALPHA SALAD CREAM 


is the ideal salad dressing for all varieties of salads. It is 
also the ideal sauce or relish for Cold Meats, Canned 
Salmon, Shrimp or Lobster, Fish Cakes, Baked Beans, Cold 
Slaw, Cold Cauliflower or Asparagus, Cold Hash or on Sand- 


wiches. 7 
ties ALPHA SALAD CREAM 
is absolutely pure. Never separates. Never spoils. Those 
who like oil can add their favorite brand with perfect 
results. Samples not mailable. ALL GROCERS. 
Martha Taft Wentworth Recipe Book (60 Recipes and 
Suggestions) Sent Pree for grocer's name. This book 
includes premium list. Informs you how to secure 
New Game of E. This game sells 
at 50c. to $1.00, according to style and quality of board. 
Wonderland Pudding Tablets — One tablet makes a quart 
of milk into a milk jelly, more delicious, refreshing and 
nourishing than other desserts. Also cious Ice 
Cream. Package of 10 Tablets, by mail, 10c. No samples. 


The H. J. Blodgett Co.(Inc.),54 Thayer St., Boston, Mass. 























as It Should be it 

and as No Man Ever Taught It. 
Students enrolling with this institution 

are placed under the direct personal instruction 
of Robert 7, Rose. Our Book “Progress 
in Shorthand” mailed free. It tells every- 
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| circumstances Mr. Cortelyou had no idea of 


permanently retaining his place; in fact, it 
was his belief that inside of a month or so, 


! when Mr. Maxwell had learned the run of his 


office, he would select a Democrat for his 
confidential man, and Mr. Cortelyou would 
be transferred to some other place. But Mr. 
Maxwell soon saw that in Mr. Cortelyou he 
had a most competent and efficient assistant. 
He made the discovery that other men have 
made since, that Mr. Cortelyou was almost 
invaluable to him, and that it*would be ex- 
tremely difficult to find another stenographer 
who displayed such ability and could so 
intelligently anticipate the thoughts of his 
chief. So Mr. Cortelyou remained with Mr. 


| Maxwell, and soon Mr. Maxwell began to tell 


Postmaster-General Bissel of the great prize 
he had in his office. In that way Postmaster- 
General Bissel became interested in Mr. 
Cortelyou, and when a stenographer attached 
to the White House force resigned and 
President Cleveland mentioned at a Cabinet 
meeting that he wanted a good man to fill the 
vacancy, Mr. Bissel suggested Maxwell’s 
prize stenographer and Mr. Cortelyou won 
ancther promotion. 

The first time that Mr. Cortelyou was called 
in to take the President’s dictation he consid- 
ered it was proper for him to say to Mr. 
Cleveland that he was a Republican. 

‘* Never trouble about a man’s politics ina 
confidential position,’’ was the reply. Mr. 
Cleveland was a good judge of men, and 
knew in whom to repose confidence. Mr. 
Cortelyou remained at the White House 
during the Cleveland Administration, and 
there, as everywhere else, won not only the 
respect of his superiors but impressed them 
with his ability and quick grasp of things. 
When Mr. McKinley entered the White House 
and appointed John Addison Porter his secre- 
tary Mr. Cortelyou was again promoted to 
the post of assistant secretary, and after the 
death of Mr. Porter he was made Secretary 
to the President. 


To Young Men Beginning Business 
Mr. Cortelyou speaks as follows to young 


men beginning business: 
‘*If men spent as much time in doing their 





work and perfecting themselves in trying to | 


do it still better as they do in endeavoring to 
secure political influence, and promotion on 
the strength of that influence, it would be 
much better for them, and their success 
would be more rapid.’?’ He added that 
his experience had taught him that in the 


| 


Government service, as everywhere else, in | 


the long run merit tells. Here and there, of 
course, luck or favoritism helps a man and 
for the time being he pushes rapidly to the 
front, but it is the old story of the hare and 
the tortoise. The man who wins in the race 
of life is the man who has staying qualities and 
who uses his brains. ‘‘ The trouble with so 
many men,’’ Mr. Cortelyou continued, “is 
that they are lacking in the essential quali- 
ties. For instance, you find a stenographer 
who may be a good stenographer in so far as 
he can take down the words you utter and 


| accurately reproduce them, but who is simply 


amachine. If, for example, you should make 
an obvious mistake, or if, as sooften happens 
in dictation, you use a plural where mani- 
festly the singular is intended, the stenog- 
rapher will transcribe it without having either 
the intelligence or the desire to make the 
correction or to call your attention to it. 
Again you find a good stenographer who has 
absolutely no initiative or no imagination. 
Give him the exact words to write and he will 





write them, but give him merely a skeleton | 


and trust to him to dress it up, and the chances 
are that he will be unable to do it. Then 
there are the men who never appear to get 
into close touch with their superiors or to 
understand their idiosyncrasies, so to speak, 
who every day must be told the same thing 
and who only do just exactly what they have 
to do. 
gent men who begrudge their work, and who 
think that when they are employed to do cer- 


Another class is composed of intelli- | 


tain things they must not be asked to do any | 


more. 
ous ways that they regard it as a hardship, 


These are the men who show in vari- | 


and in fact as an imposition, to be asked to | 


work half an hour overtime. Now, when 
you find a man who combines all: the qualifi- 
cations that are requisite he is bound to 
succeed. Men may think at times that their 


work is unappreciated, but good men are 
always in demand and the employer recog- 
nizes ability when he finds it.”’ 
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MARSHALL'S NEW 


FREE 
Diamond 
Catalogue 


MOND OFFER 


Four April Bargains 
$50.00 each; $5.00 a Month 


A choice lot of extra quality diamonds, absolute gems in every 
way; a grade above the commonly called first quality, direct 
from South Africa. The Mountings are heavy 14k gold just 
from the designer. Numbers 1 and 4 for men; 2 and 3 for 
women. 


Any of these will be 


Sent for Examination, Express Prepaid 


If ring sent you is best diamond value you ever saw, send 
first payment of $10. Pay balance in 8 months, or $5 a month. 
If not satisfactory, return at our expense. 

You can exchange any Diamond bought of us for a larger 
one any time at full value. Diamonds are the best collateral, 
you can realize on them anytime —anywhere. 

Own one Marshall’s way by a small saving every month. Our 
mail order credit business is an absolute success. Not an un- 
pleasant feature about it. 


*Every reader of THE Post should have our 
new diamond catalogue showing new dia- 
mond rings, pins, studs and earrings. Write 
for it. Will save you dollars on any pur- 
chase. FREE for the asking. 


N. B. Any article in our stock sent on approval. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL 
101 State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Reference: First National Bank. 
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FIT.” 


these, and will do his part of the work faithfully, 
In proof of the value and success of our methods, 
we give the supreme test : 


Actual Achievements of Graduates and Students 
AS A RESULT OF OUR INSTRUCTION. 

If interested, send for free booklet, ‘WRITING FOR 
PRO. It tells you fully and plainly how to succeed as a 
Journalist, a Magazine Contributor, and a Story-Writer. We 
sell stories and place novels on commission; we also revise, 
criticise, and prepare them for publication. 


THORNTON WEST, Editor-in-Chief. Founded 1895 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Don't Waste Your Life 


In routine and unattractive work. Don't remain in the jostling, struggling, 
poorly-paid mass of men and women of ORDINARY ABILITY. Fit yourself 
to enter the broad, inviting, uncrowded field of SPECIAL ABILITY. Don't let 
your later life be one of regret because, from indifference or indecision, you 
permitted perfectly feasible opportunities to pass you by. REMEMBER — 
ALL BY-AND-BY ROADS LEAD TO THE LAND OF NEVER. 


You Can Learn Journalism and Story-Writing 


at a nominal cost, by mail, during spare hours at home, without interfering with 
your present duties or income. No other pursuit in life offers more practical, 
brilliant, richly-rewarded opportunities. The field of Journalism and Popular 
Literature is rapidly widening and the rewards are constantly increasing. 
ANYONE CAN LEARN TO WRITE WELL who feels and believes what 
he writes, and who will write with perfect freedom — without timidity or 


All we ask of the student is INTENTION, ATTENTION, and RETENTION; if he has 


he will not fail of success. 
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John B. Rogers & Co. 





and Get a Better Smoke. 0" 2ropesition is _a simple 


one. We save you 50 per cent. 
of ordinary retail cigar prices, not by price cutting, but by cutting out the 
profits and expenses of the Jobbers, Salesmen and Retailers who successfully 
sold the output of our factory for years, and who each made a profit out of 
you, not out of us. We are now selling exclusively to the smoker direct by the 
box the same identical time-tested, popular brands of cigars that we formerly 
made for the wholesale trade in case lots, at precisely the same factory prices 
we formerly charged jobbers, shipping your choice of these same brands 


i All charges prepaid. We 
Direct from Our Factory to You. 4! :harees prepaid. We 
get the same cigars; you also get the profits of the other fellows. Every box, 
and each cigar in every box, is covered by our perpetual guarantee to suit you, 


or to replace the cigars with others until you are suited, or to 
CHEERFULLY REFUND YOUR MONEY 
We have asimple‘method of finding and suiting your individual taste—as easy 
as going through a retailer's show case. For we will send a trial package 
of 25 assorted sizes and blends; for TSe. twelve 10c. and two-for-a-quarter 
values; for 50c. twelve Sc. amd 10c. values. Each cigar separately wrapped 
and described. Im any case, write for our FREE illustrated booklet, 
ROLLED REVERIES, showing how two-for-a-quarter and 10c. cigars can 
be bought in boxes of 25 and 50 for from 4c. to 6c. each; others from 2c. 
to 3c. tion always prepaid anywhere you say. Do not delay; 
you will always be glad you made the trial. 


es :—Any bank or any of our customers in every part of 
every state or territory. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Send for Samples 


.. of Spring or Summer 
White or Colored 


Wash Goods 


We are not retailers but dis- 
tribute direct from the 


FACTORY to the 
CONSUMER 


Our business is done 
P wholly by mail, and we 
save for you the large 
profit required to run a 
retail store and can there- 
fore offer you the best 
quality of goods at 


Wholesale Prices 


Among our samples you 
are sure to find something 
different from what your 
neighbor has. The large number of sam- 
pies you keep to examine at your leisure. 


Iustrated Bocks — Sent FREE 


describing our muslin underwear, muslin and bobinet 
curtains, etc., showing styles as well as originals. 
It is our experience that customers have obtained 
perfect satisfaction through this manner of buying. 

























A) 


Send a letter, postal or telegram, 
and it will receive our prompt 
and careful attention. 


BAY STATE MANUFACTURING CO. 
68 Chauncey Street, Boston 








Monthly Paymeats. 


$10 to $20 
Saved 


Freight 
paid east 
of the 
Missis- 





is not 50 per cent. better than others. My superior location 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are cheaper and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving of $10 to §20. Send 
for free catalogues of all styles and sizes, with or without 
reservoir, for city, town or country use. 

CHESTER D. CLAPP, 627 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 


(Practical Steve and Range Man.) 


Fence Life and Looks 
2 2 g 


























A fine specimen of what a lawn, park or 
cemetery fence should be — graceful yet 
unobtrusive in design, strong enough to 
stand a lifetime of strenuous wear without 
rotting, sagging or losing its beauty. 
Powertully woven of galvanized steel wire. 
Catalog showing styles, 10 to 50c. aft. Free. 


DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE CO., 
15 Dwiggins Avenue, Anderson, Ind. 


IDEA COOKER 


Is totally unlike all others. 
Stronger, better material, re- 
quires less attention, costs no 
more. Whistle biows when 





“STEAM 





water is needed. We issue a 24 
page book showing photos of all 
styles and sizes, Round and 


cooking by steam that every 
woman should read. It is Free. 
You can cook a complete meal 
over one burner with an “‘Ideal”’ 
Cooker, save » 

. You can't burn or over- 
do things; no steam; no odor. 


AGENTS WANTED 


The Toledo Cooker Co. 
2340 Albion 8t., Toledo, Ohio 






















To Owners of Gasoline Engines 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


tee Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting 
and running batteries, their annoy- 
ance and expense. No belt—no 
switch—no batteries. Can be at- 
tached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write 
for descriptive catalog. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MPG. CO. 
18 Maia Street Pendleton, ind. 
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ALL the HEAT where 


The American Way 


R. BOWEN has a way of assuming that 
others agree with him, that often gains 

him his point. 
A staff photographer for a well-known jour- 
nal sought audience with the Minister to 


| Venezuela at the hour in Washington when 


| rights. 


several Ambassadors were to be in consulta- 
tion with him on the question of preferential 
The man wanted the photograph of 
all these distinguished persons sitting to- 
gether. Foreign diplomats usually object to 


| the American way of photographing important 


persons at important moments. This the 
photographer knew, and when Mr. Bowen told 
him to come right in and prepare his camera 
near the table and await the gathering of the 
men, the photographer hesitated, fearing to 
make an unpleasant scene. 

‘* Do as I tell you,’’ said Mr. Bowen, ‘‘ and 
you will get the picture. Have everything 


| ready for the final snap.’”’ 


When Ambassador Herbert and Baron 
Speck von Sternberg had made the distin- 
guished party complete, the Minister to 
Venezuela said as he ‘waved his hand toward 
the camera: ‘‘ This gentleman has asked to 
take a photograph of us. I told him that I 
had no Objection to his doing so, and I as- 
sumed that you would not have any, either.’’ 

Snap went the buttor and the picture was 
taken and the camera down before the distin- 
guished foreign Ministers thought it out. 


A Case of Precedence 


ENATOR GEORGE F. HOAR, the ven- 

erable Senator from Massachusetts, who 

has played so serious a part in the Upper 

House, has moments of clever small talk that 

make his wit as much appreciated in the 
drawing-rooms@s in debate. 

One of the delightful things he said was at a 
large formal dinner at the White House. As 
the guests were leaving the receiving-room 
the Hon. Charles Emory Smith was just in 
front of Senator Hoar. The ex-Cabinet 


| Minister at once stepped aside and insisted 


that the Senator from Massachusetts precede 
him. There wasamoment’s polite parleying 
while Mr. Smith argued that a man in the 


| Senate should precede an ex-Cabinet Minister. 


‘‘Ah, no,’’ said Senator Hoar, bowing. 
‘‘ The X’s precede the Y’s’’ (wise). 


Webster and the Highwayman 


N THE ante-railroad time, Daniel Webster 
once rode by night from Baltimore to 
Washington. Having no other companion, 


| the great statesman, it is said, contemplated 





| was for murder. 


| It was given. 


the face of the holder of ‘‘ the ribbons,’’ 
which had a very forbidding aspect, with 
much uneasiness. Ashamed of his suspicious 
fears, he had nearly reasoned them away, 
when the men came to the dark woods be- 
tween Bladensburg and Washington, where 
he felt his courage oozing out at his fingers’ 
ends as he thought what a fitting place it 
Suddenly the driver turned 
toward him and gruffly demanded his name. 
Then followed the demand, 


‘Where are you going?”’ ‘‘ To Washing- 


| ton; Iama Senator,’’ said Webster, thinking 


his worst fears were about to be confirmed. 
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HE housewife who does not use Asbestos Sad 
Irons is sacrificing comfort and economy. These 
irons supersede all other Sad Irons on the market. They 
have revolutionized ironing day methods. They concen- 
trate and retain the heat, leaving the handle cool and 
comfortable. Finely finished and made in 


Laundry Sets, Pressing, Polishing, Shirt Waist 
Sets, Sleeve, Tourist and Baby Irons. 


Sold in leading department and hardware stores. Ask to see them. 
To get our booklet into the hands of every housewife who reads THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST we will send with it 


A Waxer and Polisher Free 


An ingenious patented article that does away with wax bags and polishing 
cloths. You can use it on anyiron. Don’t wait until to-morrow — write to-day. 


THE DOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ 
Canal Dover, O. 




























This Beautiful 
Feather Boa 


sent FREE 


FOR A FEW HOURS’ WORK 


Send your name and address and we will 
mail you 30 pieces of ART JEWELRY, no 
trash, to sell at only 10 cents each. Every 

one you offer them to will probably buy 
_ one or more. When sold send us the 
$3.00 and we will send you at once, 
ALL CHARGES PREPAID, this 


HANDSOME 
FEATHER BOA 


It is 54 inches long, made from 
extra quality Black Coque Feathers. 
Very stylish for spring and summer 
wear. Will be all the rage this season 
in all large cities. Nothing can add 
more to your appearance, nothing will 
set.off a handsome dress or costume 
like one of these Feather Boas, and 
we give you the chance of a lifetime to earn 
one free. This iS an extraordinary offer and 
will not be duplicated by any other reliable 
concern. We will guarantee to treat you 
right, and shall expect the same treatment 
in return. Your credit is good with, us, we 
trust you for the jewelry until you sell it, tak- 
ing back all you cannot sell and allowing you 
a cash commission on all sold. Send today 
and you will have this Feather Boa in a few 
Be the first to order in your locality. Address us this way 


E. JONES & CO., 







days. 


Dept. 5, P. O. Box 5308, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Ye Dillingham Shop 


Toledo, Ohio 


\rtistic makers of choice 
Oak Furniture in all fin- 
ishes— Flemish, Fumed, 
Antique or Plain. Send at 
once for handsome illustra- 
tions, with complete de- 
scriptions and prices. Just 
the style of furniture that 
not only furnishes your 
apartments but the kind 
that is made and finished 
to such perfections that it 
will stand everyday wear 
and tear without mar or 

















Complete Dining Room and Bed Room Sets 


in beautiful designs, as well as many odd and well- 
selected pieces for Hall, library, Den or Cozy Corner. 
Also special designs will be made 

TO ORDER AFTER YOUR OWN IDEAS 
if desired, and the finish of the wood m: wy be made to 


match your present furniture 
without extra cost. 


Dillingham Furniture is sold 
direct to the customer at one 
profit prices, cheaper than you 
can buy elsewhere. Freights 
paid to all points east of the 
Mississippi River and north 
of the Tennessee Line, with a 
liberal allowance beyond. 

Our Catalogues are Free. Thiey will 
positively interest all lovers of sub- 
stantial and artistic furniture, to 
whom they will be cheerfully sent 
on request. 


The Dillingham Shop, 627 Summit St.,Toledo, Ohio 


ARTISTIC MONUMENTS 


COST NO MORE 




















rORGET” WHITE BRONZE 


Marble is entirely out of 
Sate. Granite soon gets 
moss-grown, discolored, 

requires constant ex- 
pense and care, and 
eventually crumbles 


Earth. Besides it is 
very expensive. 


White Bronze 


is strictly everlasting. 
It cannot crumble 
with the action of 
frost. Moss-growth 


It is more artistic 


Then why not 
investigate it? It 
has been adopted 
for more than a 
hundred public monuments and by thousands of de- 
lighted customers in all parts of the country. Many 
granite dealers have used White Bronze in preference 
to granite for their own burial plots. We have designs 
from $4.00 to $4,000.00. Jrite at once for free de- 

signs and information, stating about what expense you 
anticipate. lt puts you under no obligations. We deal 
direct and deliver every where. 


gas~ Agents Wanted 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
361 Howard Avenue Bridgeport, Conn. 
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“SUN” Incandescent “Ze 
S Gasoline Lamp 
Ideal Light for home, hall, church 

















or business. Conforms to insur- 
ance underwriters’ rulings. 
Branch supply depots in = 
all larger rene Write i 
for Catalogue. 
Agents Secure Territory. Labs 
Sun Vapor Light Co. 77 al 
Box 603, Ca ton, 0, 
(Licensee of the ground 
patents for vapor ~ 
4 lamps.) Ww = 
8.00 Buys This Vaul 
: uys This Vault 
Forthe Home, Doctors, Lawyers, 
Professional People and small 
business uses. 
MEILINK’S HOME 
DEPOSIT VAULT 
The only absolutely fire proof, 
water proof and Dam vault 
made, Absolute precios from 
Fire, Water, Sneak Thieves, Dis- 
honest and curious ~~ 
We make 15 styles and sizes, 
$8 to $23.50. Save you safety 
deposit box rental—just as secure 
—more convenient. No. 1, like 
cut, large enough for all regal 
papers 
ance To All Points, only 3s 
guaranteed. 
SENT FREE—24-page book of all styles and sizes, 
construction and prices. 
THE MEILINK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1022 Jackson Street, Toledo, Ohio 
Write for particulars. 
F. H. REES ENGRAVING SCHOOL, Elmira, N. Y. 





than any stone. | 





blemish. Not a fev odd pieces for your selection, but | 


| book contains, 
a big, fat book, good for pressing leaves.’ ’’ 


| did Japanese court. 


| nations. 


back to Mother | 


is an impossibility. | 
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Grasping him at once by the hand, the driver 
exclaimed: ‘‘ How gladIam, Mister, to hear 
that! I felt sure you were a highwayman!’”’ 


A Popular Volume 


ENATOR LODGE,”’ remarked one of 
his colleagues, ‘‘is naturally proud of | 

Massachusetts, and is not disinclined to believe 
that children of that commonwealth have no 
superiors in any part of the country in the 
matter of mental equipment. 

*‘ Nevertheless he takes pleasure in telling 
a story of a Boston child who wrote to him 
asking him to procure a copy of ‘ The big 
volume of the Coast and Geodetic Report.’ 

“* Senator Lodge was naturally pleased that 
a Boston child should make a request for a 
work which dealt in transcontinental triangu- 
lations and azimuths, but wishing to be 
certain in regard to the work desired he 
replied in a letter setting forth the contents of 
the various volumes of the latest report of 
this important branch of the Treasury 
Department, concluding his letter with the 
request that the applicant specify the particu- 
lar book desired. 

*“*T don’t care what reading matter the | 
’ came the naive reply; ‘ I want 


The Columbus of China 


R. S. WEIR MITCHELL, the eminent 
physician and novelist, has had many 
honors conferred upon him, but he probably 
cares most for those shown him by the 
Mikado of Japan. This intelligent and pro- | 
gressive ruler asked that Doctor Mitchell be 
presented to him. The story has leaked out, | 
from Americans living in Japan, that much of 
the enthusiasm of the Mikado for the writer 
was due toan inspired speech made by Doctor 
Mitchell when he was presented at the splen- 
It was just at that mo- 
ment when China was in the limelight of the 
When Doctor Mitchell was pre- 
sented with all the great formality due to the 
Emperor, he said: 
‘‘It is the happiest moment of my life to 
meet the man who discovered China to the 
world.’’ | 


red 
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The Sweet-Fern — 
Cigarette 2 WY 


By Joe Lincoln 





Oh, the sweet-fern cigarette ! 

Them old smokes we use ter get 
When the world was all ter-morrow 
And there warn’t no words like sorrer, 

Work or debt ; 

Barefoot youngsters, nine or ten, 

Puffin’ just like grown-up men, 
And a feclin’— land, yes! feelin’ 

Twice or more as big again. 


Oh, the sweet-fern cigarette ! 
Lawsy! I remember yet 
How we use ter roll and stuff ’em, 
How we use ter light and puff ’em, 
Proud, you bet ! 
’Neath the bushes in a row, 
Dreamin’ dreams and talkin’ low, 
Hopin’ we looked old as father, 
And just wishin’ it was so. 


Oh, the swecet-fern cigarette ! 

Scems if I can see it yct ; 
Wrapper — well, ’twant reel Havanner — 
Tore poe of the Weekly Banner, 

Gossip’ 

With the rth ee tolled inside, 

Crinkled, twisted up and dried — 
Mebbe ’twasn’t Manuel Garcia, 

But, by jings! it satisfied. 


Oh, the sweet-fern cigarette ! 
My! how plain I smell it yet 
Mixed up with the scent of grasses 

And of green pinc-needle masses, 
Dewy wet, 
And of ne Frwad all ablaze 
In the sunny August haze, 
And the bayb’ries hot and spicy, 
Sleepin’ through the summer days. 


Oh, the sweet-fern cigarette ! 

Lawsy | how I’d like to get 
Somethin’ somewhere with its flavor, 
With its reel old down-home savor | 

Like ter set 

There behind the pastur’ wall, 

Free from years and care and all, 

Aad blow smoke dreams with the fellers 


edition of the ‘‘ World’s Best Music,”’ 
those who order promptly. 


bound and indexed. 
over $200.00. 


music in existence. 


Library. 
can be quickly found. 
bound to open flat on the piano. 
names Paderewski, 
Mozart, 


as Wagner, Liszt, 
Handel, Chopin, 
made that is too difficult 
performer. 


none 


classic and romantic piano music. 


pieces of music by American composers. 
sical cyclopedia it is unexcelled, 


half-leather. 


tions, this Musical Library leads all others. 


price and on easy payments. 
satisfied, 


the full amount is paid. 


BOOK-CASE FRE 


is $4.00 each, but 
scribers. 
us your order before April 28th. 
cannot supply a book-case with the set, 
the retail price of $4.00 for the case 


book-cases that 





The World’s Best Music 


This is the most comprehensive collection of 
It contains 2,200 pages of sheet 
music — which is 500 more than any other Musical 
It is fully indexed, so that any selection 
The volumes are specially 
All the world- 
famous composers are represented — including such 
Sullivan, 
De Koven, Strauss and 
Gounod — but the selections have been so carefully 
for the average 
The work contains 300 instrumental 
selections by the best composers, including popular 
and operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, and 
There are 350 
best old and new songs, duets, trios and quartets. 
Among the selections are 100 new and copyrighted 
As a mu- 
for it contains 500 
biographies of musicians and 400 portraits, many 
of the last being attractive art plates in many colors. 
The volumes are handsomely bound in art cloth and 





Half-Price Music Club Closes 


Write Today and Secure a Set at Half-Price 


We have remaining on hand only a few sets of our special half-price Club 
and these will be closed out at a bargain to 
If you send us your order at once you will be in time 
to obtain a set at half-price and on the little-at-a-time payment plan. 
letter today, enclosing the coupon cut from this advertisement, and a set will be 
forwarded to you, express prepaid, for examination. 
cent stamp to exantine this musical library, and decide for yourself as to its merits. 
The set contains 2,200 pages of the best sheet music—carefully selected by an ex- 
perienced staff of music editors, headed by Reginald De Koven—and handsomely 
_H you were to buy it one piece at a time it would cost you 


In number of pages of sheet music, 
number of biographies, and in number of illustra- 


$1.00 a Month Payments 


If you are a pianist or a singer, or if there is a piano in your home, you should 
not let this opportunity pass, for it means music for a life-time at a trifling cost. 
Through our Musical Library Club, while the remaining sets last, the prices of 
this collection of music will be $21.00 for a set in cloth bindiag and $25.00 for 
half-leather binding — payable $1.00 a month. 
shown by the fact that thousands of these sets have previously been sold for $35.00 
and $40.00. This is your last opportunity to secure this magnificent work at a low 
Cut out the coupon and send it to us today. We 
will send you a set, express prepaid, for five days’ examination. 
return the books to us at our expense. 
set, send us $1.00 at the expiration of five days and $1.00 a month thereafter until 


We still have in stock a small number of elegant oak-wood 
are made especially to hold a_ set 

of the “ World's Best Music.” 
we have decided to offer them 
To obtain a book-r ase free with your set, it will be necessary to send 


us, and does not increase the cost of the music in any manner 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If your order is received after that date, we = 
unless, of course, you care to pay The 
This book-case is a present from University 
Society 
New York 
Please send me on approval, prepaid, a 





Write us a 


It will cost you only a two- 


A Bookcase Free if You Order at Once. 








Size of Volumes, 9 x 12 Inches. 


The value of this bargain can be 


lf you are not 
But if you decide to keep the 









Their retail price 
as premiums to prompt sub- 


set of ‘The World’s Best Music,” in half- 
leather. If satisfactory I agree to pay $1.00 
within 5 days anc $1.00 per month thereafter 
for 24 months ; if not satisfactory | agree to 
return the set within 5 days. If this coupon 
is mailed before Ar 28th, I am to receive 
a book-case with the set free. 








) iS een 
STREET 


In ordering cloth, change 24 months 
to 20 months. 
Not necessary to send coupon if The 
Saturday Evening Post is mentioned 

















"THERE are after all only two kinds 
of Music Boxes— good and bad. We 
don’t sell them both—ours are good. 
If we are not represented in your 
vicinity we will gladly send an instru- 
ment on approval. 


Our pretty little love story, 


“A Harmony in Two Flats” 


Mailed Free on Receipt of Postage 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY 


23 East 22d Street or 277 Wabash Avenue 








That I knew when I was small. 











New York Chicago 
No attorney’s 


PATENTS & sat 


entisallowed. Write for Juventor’s Guide. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 


— “OH, HOW DELIGHTFUL. — 


It smells like the Pine Woods,” is the exclama- 
tion of a visitor to a home in which 


Spirit of the Pines 


is being used. A few drops will diffuse through 
the house the refreshing, invigorating fragrance 
and healthful properties of the Pine Forest. 
Highly beneficial and socthing for the sick room. 


MAY BE USED EITHER WAY 
by heating in water, or by sprinkling or spray- 
ing. One bottle of Spirit of the Pines with Oil 
Heater, complete, mailed for One Dollar, or one 
bottle Spirit of the Pines only mailed for Fifty 
Cents. 


FOREST MANUFACTURING CO. 














106 Fulton St. New York 
Californie, Washington, Oregon 
CHEAP RATES Colorad do. We secure reduced 


rates on household goods of intending settlers to the 
above States. Writeforrates. Afapof California, FREE. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., I-325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





40 


30 Years Selling Direct 


We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world 
selling to consumers exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for 
examination, guaran- 
teeing safe delivery. 
You are out nothing if 
not satis- 
fied. We 
make 195 
styles of 
vehicles 
and 65 
styles of 
harness. 


SP SUT ARNO 


No. 719— Driving Wagon with Bike Gear 
and 7% in. Kelly Rubber Tires. Price $55.50. 
As good as sells for $40 more. 


Large Catalogue FREE— Send for it. 


Visitors 
are always 
welcome 
at our 
factory 


No. 349—Top Trap. Price $93. 
As good as sells for $50 more. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO. 
ELKHART, IND. 








At Factory Prices ty 
& On Approval 

To be returned at our expense if not satisfactory 
$25.00 Buffet — would 


retail at $42. Extra choice 
uarter-sawed golden oak, 


for this elegant 


beautiful figure, piano pol- 
ish; hand-cut carvings, 
French bevel mirror 42x8 in.; 
roll-drawer fronts, cross 
banded, one drawer plush 
lined ; solid brass trimmings, 
& ball-bearing casters; 48 in. 
wide, 56 in. high. 
CATALOGUE B— 
Dining room furniture, 
FREE, if you address 
54 N. Ionia St. 





| $18.75 


buys this polished, 
Golden Oak, 48-inch 
| Desk. Quarter-saw- 
Ped front; built- up 
B writing bed, tablets 
pand panels; large 
center drawer with 


Yale lock; right- 
Bhand lower drawer 
Ppartitioned for 
books. Pigeon-hole 
boxes, 8%c. each, 

PAY 


east of 
Omaha and north of 
Tennessee — points 
beyond equalized. 


CATALOGUE A— Library and office furniture, FREE, if 





you address 54 N. lonia Street 


| Grand Rapids Furniture Mig. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


UNN 
a? 














SECTIONAL 
BOOK-CASES 
A 


FILING CABINETS 











Roller-bearing non- 
binding doors, re- 
movable (to clean | 
or replace bro- 
ken glass) by 
simply unhook- 
ing. No un- | 
sightly iron | 
bands or protru- | 
ding shelves. 
Sections so nice- 
ly joined together 
that appearance is 
that of solid case. 
We are the Only 
Sectional Bookcase 
Makers entitled to use the 

trade-mark of the Grand Rapids Furniture Association, 
which means the best. Sold only through dealers. If 
no dealer in your town write us. Send for Illus- 


trated Catalogue N showing different sizes. 


The Gunn Furniture Co. “m3 %22* | 


Michigan 





The “ ‘Best ” Light 


and tle pe »wer light, costing only 2 cts 

Brighter 

cheaper than ke 
Odor 


iga portable 100 
per week. Ma an 
than electri ity w acetviene, and 
No Dirt. No Greave No Over 100 
styles. Lighted instantly with a mate! Every lamp 
warranted Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
THE “*BEST*’ LIGHT COMPANY 

5-25 East Fifth Street, CANTON, OHIO 


of Original Patents. 


rns its own gas 


sene 


Owners 








| opened my eyes. 
| been selfish: 
| others make what they will; 
| done.’’ 


; of increase, 
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| Getting On 
Young Men and 
| Old in Business 








The Man Who Took Advice 
Backward 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


HERE was once a man who loved to make 
“T moner. He toiled early and late, and at 

last, by patient persistence and unweary- 
ing efforts, he amassed a fortune so much 
greater than he could possibly spend upon 
himself that the editors of those journals that 
are self-constituted balance-wheels on the 
body politic told him that it was time for him 
to stop; that it was criminal for him to pursue 


the dollar any further; that he should give a | 


chance to others. 
Now there are some types of millionaires 
who are not moved one whit by the arguments 


| or the mockery of editors, but this millionaire 


was an exception. He went home and said 
to his wife: ‘‘ I perceive that my amassing of 
money has been in the nature of a crime 
against society and it would be wickedness 
for me to gather together even so small a sum 
asa thousand dollarsmore. Ihave spent fifty 
years—happy years— absorbing money; now 
I will sit under my vine and fig tree and think 
over my work which I had not supposed | 








criminal until the editor of the Daily Howler | 


I will be selfish no longer. 


I plainly see that I have | 
Let | 
for me, 1 am | 


So he called together his lieutenants and 


helpers to the number of five thousand and 
said: 


‘‘T am this day minded to stop my selfish | 


pursuit of the mighty dollar. The Daily 
Howler has shown me that it is no less than 
criminal for me to seek to make further money 
when there are so many men who are waiting 
to become millionaires. Go to your homes 
and do what you will; for you no more will 


the whistle sound, the great wheels will no | 


longer revolve, the smoke of the chimneys 
will go up’no more forever. Forgive me in 
that I did‘not sooner see my duty. Icannot 
unmake what I have made, but from this day 
forth my mills shall be as ruins and you my 
helpers shall be free to live your lives in your 
own way.”’ 

And a babe and suckling of two summers 
who had the gift of speech rose and said: 

‘‘It seems to my limited understanding 
that you take a wrong view of the case entirely. 
If you were making your money by your own 
individual efforts, unaided by others, or if 
your ways were merely those of a clutcher who 


| buys and sells 6n a margin and whose work 


benefits noné save his brokers, then it would 
be well to heed the advice of the Daily 
Howler and the other papers whose editors 
work for love, and put a stop to your money 
getting; but your prosperity means the pros- 
perity of this entire community that has 
grown up around your mills. When your 
machinery is running overtime to coin money 
for you it is also providing extra wages for 
your superintendents and machinists and their 
subordinates, and it is enabling their wives to 
buy not only food but some of the things that 
go to make life something more than drudg- 
ery. Cut off the stream at its fountain-head 
and you yourself stop drinking of its waters 
and you doom thousands to a 
drought.’’ 

And the millionaire said: 

‘I’m blest if I know where you learned 
that song and dance, but it is covered from 
end to end with horse-sense of the best qual- 
ity and I am glad you tuned up. 

“The Daily Howler may join the other 


| jackals, but as for me I will keep the wheels 


running and the smoke pouring and the 


| whistles blowing until I am too old to do any 


more work.’’ 
And he made a codperative company of 
the concern and increased the plant; so the 


| Daily Howler did some good after all, for its 


advice was taken backward, which is often 
the best way to take advice. 
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A Light Gasoline Runabout 
for Daily use 
THE RIG You HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


Designed and constructed to fill the demand for a right priced vehicle for either 
business or pleasure. 


A Reliable THERE-AND-BACK Automobile 


Write for booklet and learn of its simplicity and comfort—its ease and economy 
of operation. 


STANDARD WHEEL COMPANY, 693 Ohio St., Terre Haute, Ind. 























VIEW OF NEW YORK CITY FROM OUR PROPERTY. 
NEW YORK?’S MILLIONAIRES 
have, in many Gases, made their fortunes in New York real estate. Shrewd business men are 


embracing the same opportunity to-day of securing a share in the tremendous increase of values 
of desirable property being opened up in the suburbs of Greater New York. 


Our property, 


GRANTWOOD-ON-HUDSON, 


on the Palisades, opposite Grant’s Tomb, has already become a beautiful suburb; has macadam 
streets, flag walks, curb, gas, water, unexcelled sewerage system, schools, cliurches, etc. 
Sixty new homes built in two years; more goingup now. Only thirty-five minutes to down- 
town commercial districts. 

Lots similar to those sold in 1899 for $450. now selling at $950. Values have since doubled, 
and should double again, in the same time. Two-thirds of this property has been sold. 


Immediately west lies MO RS EM E RE, 


where we have made the same improvements as at Grantwood. Large number of new houses, 
likewise new $7,000. R. R. Station, and beautiful Park, now in process of completion. 

Lots at MORSEMERE, $350. to $700. At GRANTWOOD, $700. to $2,000.; as desir- 
able for residential purposes as those sold for same price in Harlem or Bronx (in the upper part 
of New York City) ten years ago, which now bring from $4,000. to $20,000. each. 

EASY PAYMENTS: $15. down and $5. monthly, for lots under $700. 

These properties have already proven their profit ‘possibilities ; 
but to demonstrate our faith in their future increase, we will 
guarantee that if the actual increased value within two years 
from your purchase is not equal to 15 per cent. per annum on 
your cash investment we will refund the entire cash paid us, 
with interest at 6 per cent. 

If interested, come to New York and visit these properties. We will pay your railroad fare. 
But don’t delay. Take advantage of this opportunity at once. We strongly advise your reserv- 
ing lots at once, as we will advance price of all unsold lots 10 per cent. within go days. 

Write to-day for full particulars. Testimonials from buyers who have already sold at a 
profit, photographic views, etc. 














Columbia Investment 
& Real Estate Co. 


FRANK E. KNOX, President 
1133 Broadway, New York City 





Assets 


Surplus 
A MORSEMERE RESIDENCE $335,137.69 $929,471.87 R.R. STATION AT MORSEMERE 
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How a Business was Saved | Sa TE 
By Archibald W. Shaw 
ANY acritical business situation has been 66 9 
brought to a successful issue because 
| some employee refused to accept flattering 
“‘ surface indications’’ as final and had the 


hardihood to question the desirability of 














certain lines of policy and practice which were There is no mistaking ee 
held in high favor by his superiors and it: 
ee knew you kept it; all the 


attention, in the course of my experience as a it for years. I know 


professional business systematizer, until I R if 


have come to regard this inclination to reject 
surface appearances and dig deep into the 
| basic situation of every department as one of 
° | the most valuable traits in any executive 
is always the same delicious, fragrant 

dentifrice, always does gratifying work 

and is always one price. Thank you 

for not bothering me with substitutes. 


= or employee. j 
About two years ago I encountered a | 
& striking example of this phase of business 
Suspenders experience, showing how a good digger— 
are made with a and that means a good doubter —can save 
Ball Bearing Back the day and turn practical failure into de- | 
diate aallibieeatie edlenment to west cided success if his advice is heeded by his 


essential. No motion of the wearer is too employer. | - ; 
quick —no exertion too great for this per- A certain manufacturing concern in the 

fect device. Cyclo Ball Bearing Suspenders West found itself doing a large business. : It 
are unconditionally guaranteed. Trim- was very busy and apparently was making 


Repeated and insistent examples of this reputable stores have sold 
kind of a situation have been forced upon my 
25 cents everywhere. Sample Free. 







































j y ) é | E. W. Hort & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
mings cannot rust. French gilt. Price 50c. great strides in securing for its product a .——_— 
If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send his large place in public favor. Among those | ae 
name with price and receive sample pair. holding a subordinate executive position was | pe 
BALL BEARING SUSPENDER CO. a keen young man who was not easily satis- = 
B. B. Ave., Shirley, Mass. fied by exterior appearances, but had the | Near-Brus | Art-R $3 00 r es ; 
| digging habit | SEIS ALERUSS, 29-0 || Accident Proof Iron Cribs 
|  ** You are doing lots of business,’’ he told Beautiful and attract: : 
| his superior. ‘‘ Almost every week you are <n ey ‘aa oon aed ineeann, ae ‘ bi I gn epaned 
| adding more help to the office force; your 9by 71 fk 3.50 bo egggr ( perenne 4 s Baby can’t fall out, clim) over or Stich its head 
| correspondence is steadily increasing, and | |g by ft — 4.00 | more serviceable than wee g My Ly Se Snes Soren: are 
| apparently the business is right on the crest | | 9 by 10% ft. 4.50 en gen Ma | | Ask your dealer for Foster’s No. 40 Ideal Crib. 
of the prosperity wave. But if you will over- | | 9 by 12 ft 5,00 | paid east of the Rocky For illustrations and particuiars address 
haul everything and find out just where you | > est , FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
stand, l’ll miss my guess if you are really Your money back if you want it. Catalogue free for the asking 4 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 
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making substantial headway or satisfactory 
profits.’’ 

This rather startled the managers of the 
business, but the young man was so much in 
earnest that a careful and thorough exami- 
nation into the affairs of the enterprise was 
made. 

It verified every prophecy that the young 
** kicker’’ had made. 

‘*Now,”’ he continued, ‘‘I’m convinced 


PRESIDENT partment which isthe pet and pride of Map) ee he eh 
| —the 1 ‘ % Ea 
SUSPENDERS J spondence, that calls for the most of the new | |] Seeaanianaaiat THE 


help, that ‘keeps things doing’ and gives 
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give most the place the busiest appearance.’’ 
‘ ‘* Nonsense! ’’ replied the manager. ‘‘ You 
Comfort and Service were right on the general situation, but . 
Guaranteed this time you are wrong. Why, that depart- 
. ment is doing great stunts right along and . 3: 
“All breaks made good ’ any curtailment of its work would weaken Pree eee fe, HI NR¥ B.HY DI 
**President’’ on buckle means the selling end of the establishment very ; 
ong & ” h.”” | : re 
annot rust”’ 50c. and $1.00 aaa , OARS. 
Any shop or by mail prepaid But,’’ insisted the digger, ‘‘ 1’ll tell you Dice a, * aN 


right now that of the seven methods you are & F > i 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. using to put your goods on the market the . ’ ay is 
Box 231 x, Shirley Mass. one which you think the best is the very one " : JW Alt K ANDE R Wey: : xg Nab ab. DE 
iat te. Oeste that is cutting down your profits. Call in LES yaad Mutant aOR p ys 

; peencdptes— isis range an expert who is able to sift this matter , : 4 
right down to a finish and you'll find I’m | 1 
right.’’ BUA oy 

This was done with the result which veri- ABOL | S | 
fied to a letter the prediction of the young 
man. A careful analysis of the results of Neree aweek p aid on 
the seven means by which the goods of this k ; 
house were placed on the market showed | 
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Ask Your Shoeman! 


conclusively that the method held in highest q tv : : tH ‘ UEP ey tan 
esteem, and which made the most outward ‘aur will give > 10 00 — with pro tits - 
The strength of the show of business, was the one which held the ; ; to you at t he end of 20 years 


modern building is in its profits of the entire establishment down to 
steel frame. Shoes are | | 2" insignificant precentage. 

a Naturally this particular method of selling 

better made on this plan. was at once dispensed with, and the final 

‘¢Wear Proof’’ war- proof of the whole matter was found in the ; n , i pl 

fact that many thousand dollars were, in the a ep S 1,0 00 at once. Issue d in amounts from 


“Lranted shoe linings are : ; 
following year, added to the profits of the rg ty 6 
: " $1000 to $200,000. 


‘the steel frame of the enterprise. 
shoe. Write for /ree When any business house has in its em- 
‘Sample “Wear Proof.” ploy a man who refuses to go ‘‘on the face F : Vacancies ¥ Mate for mem of energy and character to acta . 
‘ of the returns’’ and insists that the estab- . : 8 Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL. 2 View Pre 
: : : pply ' 
lishment should have some method which { : 
will give it a simple, analytical and cumu- A 
lative record of the actual results obtained by ‘ 4 ite SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE 
every department and line of effort employed, . . 5! 
give that man a careful hearing. 


© AUTOMATIC N 
COPYING BOOK His suspicions and ‘‘ kicks’’ are worth 


~ Coen ‘ being tested. 

etler ar i j i tnd 

Copying Dev leo. 4 a every where. . j Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 
COPIES WHILE WRITING 

_ Always ready—no press. Any ink, pen or paper. SENT 

FREE — Samples of work and testimonials. | 


PERSHING & CO., 130 Michigan St., South Bend, Ind. 


-if you live. 


If you die your family receives 


Farnsworth, Hoyt & Co., Boston 
Chicago and St. Louis 











THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 120 Broapway, New York. Dept. No. 30. 
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300 FOREIGN STAMPS, 10c. 104 var. from Malta, 
Bulgaria, etc.,10c, 200 var. 25c. 300 var. 50c. 500 var. 

1.25. 1000 var. $4.00. 40 var. U. S.10c. 32-page list 
ree. Agents wanted. Stamps on approval at 50 per cent. 
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TO SECURE 
YOU THE BEST SALARY 


Our service is world-wide. The branches of 
Shattuck’s International Bureau extend every- 
where both at home and abroad. Employers 
come to us from all parts of the country for 
high class employees of all kinds. 


College and School Graduates 
Experienced Salesmen, Buyers 
Engineers, Chemists 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers 
Cashiers, Managers, etc., etc. 
SUCH POSITIONS 


PAY HIGH SALARIES 


If you want a position or have outgrown your 
present situs ution, register with us—whatever 
your occupation —tell us what you can do best. 
We will prove to you that we have special 
facilities for finding employers who want such 


as you. WRITE FOR BOOKLET“E.” 


EMPLOYERS REGISTER HERE FREE 
for employees of ability in all vocations 


eonryc INTERNATIONAL 
SHATTUCKS BUREAU 


Home Office: Illinois National Bank Bidg., Chicago, Ill 





EVERY HOME 


should own the New Epition. 
Hundreds of the most eminent 
authorities agree that it is the 
mest accurate and useful dic- 
tionary published. 

It wives correct answers to 
questions concerning words, 
places, notable persons, fiction, 


etc. 

‘The New Epirtion has 25,000 
new words and phrases, 2364 
pages, 5000 illustrations. 


Let Us Send You Free 


‘*A Test in Pronunciation ’’ 
which affords a pleasant and 
instructive evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

Illustrated pam phlet also free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
— Mass. 











te largest 
blishers in 


PTA and Eng- 
land close out to 


“3 7 
Bargains ders of Editions at 
a fraction of the 


published prices. We've just issued an 84-page 
catalogue fully describing these wonderful 
book bargains. Write 

for it. We’re the B k 

to handle. Smaller Bought 
lets also interest us. 


largest buyers of used 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


books in America. No 
LEARY’S BOOK STORE, ss. sintn st., 











library too large for us 






















The 
American 
$40 Typewriter 


Standard key-board, high speed, 
heavy manifolding. Meets every requirement. Send for catalogue 
and special trial offer. Mention THE SATURDAY EVENING POsT 
$60 less than other high-grade machines 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
264 Broadway New York City 
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THE SATURDAY 


Literary Folk 
Their Ways and 
Their Work 


| THE KNIGHTE OF THE WOEFULLE COUN- 


TENANCE —A serio-comic experience of 
Mr. Charles Battell Loomis. 


@ Charles Battell Loomis has a face which he 
describes as longer than an old-time Presby- 
terian parson’s ‘‘ fourthly.’’ It makes the 
delight of his audiences when, with a true 
hired mourner’s solemnity, he ties them up in 
tight kinks with some particularly deft turn 
But not every one has the saving 


| grace of humor. 


| small taJk of the Mayfair drawing-rooms | 


| of them. 


When Mr. Loomis last lectured he was met 
by a very conscientious chairman who had 
been deputed to conduct him tothe platform. 
The chairman looked at Mr. Loomis’ long 
face and quaked in his shoes. The lecture 
was to be a humorous lecture—evidently 
Major Pond had shipped him the wrong bill 
of goods. Tremblingly the chairman assured 
himself of his guest’s identity. Mr. Loomis 
‘tumbled ’’ at the first note of hesitation, but 
had the wickedness to rather enjoy the chair- 
man’s wriggles. Yes, he was to lecture that 
night—and he let out another reef in his 
solemnity. 

“Will it—er—be funny?”’ 

“‘T hope so,’’ was the sad answer. 

Mr. Loomis has recently taken on the 
duties and honors of a Justice of the Peace, 
it is laughingly asserted by his friends ‘‘ on 
the make ’’— for ‘‘ more copy.’’ 


A BROADWAY BRITON — What he thinks 
of us, together with a hint to the next 
conundrum novelist. 


@A Southern gentleman once said, in crit- 
icism of the newcomers who are buying up 
old Virginia estates from reduced families, 
that the chief reason they don’t get on better 


with the native-born is that they become | 
‘just a little more Southern than the South- | 
—we learn in Mr. Kipling’s Jungle | } 
Book that the ape is never popular with the | 
in any | 


erners’’ 


other animals. Now, if one were 
doubt of Mr. Justus Miles Forman’s national- 


ity it would be instructive to note that the | 


English of his Englishman—‘‘ Young”’ 
Calthrop, the hero of Journey’s End— is 
rather more English than anything one hears 


in England itself—by which one means that | 


all the stock phrases now grown as familiar 
on this side the ‘‘ pond ’’ asthe other, such as 
‘* shocking,’’ “‘ bounder,’’ “‘ jolly,’’ ‘‘ smart,’’ 
‘“ swagger,’’ 








and the like, are rather more | 


plentifully scattered through the soliloquies | 
| and dialogue than they would be in, say, the | 


where, it is supposed, Calthrop has the habit 
And Mr. Forman makes his Eng- 


| lishman what an Englishman rarely is— 
however slangy—careless of his sequences | 


and tenses— prejudices of which the well-bred 
Briton is jealously tenacious. “ Young’’ 
Calthrop says: ‘‘I wonder if I were to go to 


| you to-morrow and ask for tea—and things — 


us their Remain- | 


if I'd get them. Oh, yes, you said I would”’ 

(the italics are ours) ‘‘ whenever I should 
come; but would 1?’’—a double lapse of 
which we are sure his ear would never have 
permitted him to be guilty had he been born 
out of the Manhattan Island he so longed to 
leave for ‘‘ home.’’ The moment this suspi- 


| cion steals across the mind it begins to dull 


the interest in what— were they genuine —a 
host of modest metropolitans would sagely 
nod over as his ‘‘clever,’’ ‘‘ observant,’’ 
“‘profound’’ and “‘ penetrating’’ criticisms 
of our manners — for whether the critic be all 
or none of these things he does not, cannot, if 
he approaches his subject from the inside, get 
the thing which is of interest to us the “‘ crit- 
ickees’’: the unspoiled, the outside view- 
point. It is too much like that tedious thing, 
the dread of all dinner-tables, what a man 
thinks of himself. 

The plot of Journey’s End is soon told. 
** Young ’’ Calthrop at his father’s death finds 
himself heir to an income which cannot sup- 
port him. He comes to New York, gets a 
position at fifteen dollars the week in a pho- 
tograph shop, and takes cheap lodgings. At 
the shop he falls in love with a picture of Miss 
Evelyn Berkeley, a young actress then star- 
ring in The Horse Guards, and the red-headed 
shop-girl falls in love with him. Inspired by 
Miss Berkeley’s picture, he writes a play for 
her and shows it to a second-rate actor living 
in the same house with him. The actor takes 
it to ‘‘read,’’ has it copied, carries it to 
Freehman, gets it accepted as his own and 
returns the first copy to Calthrop. Calthrop 
discovers the plot, establishes his identity 


ie a ae 


| 
| 
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ORGANIZED IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY AND THE TABARD 
INN LIBRARY THE TWO LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARIES IN THE WORLD 





How the Three Libraries Differ 


The Booklovers is a a exclusively of new books. It catalogues all good new books as cons 
as they are published and delivers to the homes of its members the very books ordered. It h 

branches in every large American city, in the leading cities of Canada, and in London, Re ts g 
Its annual membership fees senge. from $5 to $25, and at the present time it is circulating at least 
twelve million books a year. The Booklovers Corporation has a paid-up cash capital of 

,000. Membership in the Booklovers is wholly by invitation. 

The Tabard Inn (named after the Old ‘Tabard Inn of 1385, made famous by Chaucer in_his 
Canterbury Tales) is a library of the best books published during the past ten years, insetiog 
also a fair proportion of the very latest books and a good assortment of the best standard books. 
Branches of the Tabard Inn have been opened in hundreds of cities and towns. Members may 
exchange their books at any T. rd Inn station in the United States upon the payment of five 
cents. When you belong to one Tabard Inn library you belong to every such library in the 
United States and Great Britain. 


The Bodley Club (named after Sir Thomas Bodley, who three hundred years ago founded the most 
famous library in all England) is a library on a wholesale basis; that is to say, the books are 
rented in bulk to individuals and to institutions. The central management has no control over the 
local membership. The parties renting the books let them out to patrons upon whatever terms 
they choose. ‘Ihe books are in every way the sameas those supplied to the Tabard Inn libraries. 


RED —-BLACHK— BLUE 


The Booklovers books are-cased in rich dark red cloth boxes ; the Tabard 
Inn books are cased in black cloth boxes with a crimson band around 
the box; the Bodley Club books are cased in blue cloth boxes with a 
lighter blue band. The books are easily distinguished one from another. 





THE. BODLEY CLUB LIBRARY IS ADAPTED 
TO THE FOLLOWING TRADE 





kinds. We place a complete library in the 
school at a moderately small weekly or 
monthly rental. The books are exchanged 
for others at regular intervals throughout the 
school year. 


Town or Village Merchants 


Putin the library as an attractive feature of your 
store. ‘There is nothing so pleasing asa display 
of beautiful books. Send out circulars making 
every customer a free member. ‘This will make 
it necessary for them to call regularly to make 
exchanges of books. Extend this privilege to 
country customers, so that they will be sure to 
call at your store when they come to town. 

you wish to do so, you can charge a small annual 
membership fee or charge for each exchange or 
ask fora » tac against the loss of the book. 


Large Business Concerns 


This new library is meeting with much favor 
among large merchants, banks, insurance com- 
panies, etc. Some concerns are interested in 
providing a library entirely free to their em- 
ployés, giving the charge of it to some member 
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‘The merchants who are putting in these libraries 
are doing it largely to attract attention to their 
stores. We supply (at cost prices) all kinds of 
circulars, blanks, and sample newspaper adver- 
tisements adapted to this class of trade. 


Book and Literary Clubs 


This library is very nicely adapted to the needs 
of book clubs, literary societies, women’s clubs, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, etc. lor special books or for the 
F very latest books additional fees are charged. 
Books delivered to any point in the United 

‘ States. ‘The club or society may make its own 
Be; local terms and regulations; we simply rent the 
books wholesale. 


Schools, Colleges and Institutions 


This new library idea is meeting with much 
favor among educational institutions of various 
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of their staff who is interested in the welfare 
of their workers; other concerns find it to their 
interest to turn the library wholly over toa com- 
mittee of the employés, allowing them to make 
a very small charge for the service, and using 
the income in this way for a fund to provide 
for the families of employés who are unfortu- 
nate or who are ill. 


Summer Hotels and Resorts 


This is an immensely popular field. Libraries 
of popular books adapted to the needs of sum- 
mer guests are already instalied in many 
leading hotels. ‘The library w, its beautiful 
revolving book-case can be m: an attractive 
feature of the hotel furnishings; Private parties 
can make good summer money by placing 
libraries at good points under their own personal 
management. 





















The BOOKS are the very best which have been published during the last two or three years in all 
lines of literature. A pleasing range of titles is selected for every library so that all variety of tastes 
may be met. Every book sent out has the sanction of the Editorial Committee of THE BOOK- 
LOVERS LIBRARY, and is guaranteed to be a suitable book for general circulation. The concern 
renting the library has absolute freedom as to how the books are to be used. The management will 
help in carrying out the details of any plan which may be devised. The books are rented by the 
year, and when the contract expires, the concern renting the books is expected to return the original 
number, or if books have been lost, to pay for the lost books at the net rate of 75 cents each. 





ATTRACTIVE ADVERTISING MATTER OF 
EVERY HIND SUPPLIED 





We supply you at cost prices with subscription blanks, library stationery, membership tickets, 
booklets, posters, newspaper advertisements and reading notices with attractive cuts—in fact 
everything necessary to assist you in making the library a large success. ‘The local shop-keeper 
who is so fortunate as to secure a ley Club Library for his store will have an advertising 
prestige worth hundreds of dollars. 





WE HAVE A VERY SIMPLE RENTAL PROPOSITION 





The libraries are rented in sizes from 25 books to 5000 books; 250 books make a very attractive 
library; the rental for this size is $4 a wee By our monthly exchange plan new books are 
delivered regularly aud used books returned. In this way your stock is kept constantly renewed. 





The first application from a town or village will have the first consideration, 
Send for blank form of application. If you care to send one dollar we 
will send you a sample book and a complete set of circulars, booklets, etc. 


Address : 
SEYMOUR EATON, Librarian 
The rer Clab, 13283 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Vancouver, B. C. 

Since receiving 
your diploma, If 
have obtained a 
large advance in 
salary, also a 
much better situ- 


ation. Am still 


with the same 


their windows, 
which means a 
whole lot to me. 


W.L. RICKSON. 


The New 
Profession 


There are ten positions in search 
of every window trimmer of ability. 
A position is waiting for you to 
master this lucrative and easily ac- 
quired profession. 

Our splendidly equipped school 
teaches 

WINDOW TRIMMING 

AD-WRITING AND 
CARD SIGN PAINTING 
(both in person and by correspond- 
ence) so thoroughly that the leading 
merchants of America are constant- 
ly asking for Bond Institute gradu- 

ates. 

Our handsome cloth bound cata- 

log contains valuable sample _les- 

sons. Profusely illustrated. Tells 

everything. Sent for 10c. in stamps. 
BOND INSTITUTE OF 
MERCANTILE TRAINING 


(Formerly Economist Training 
School) 


134-144 West I4th St., New York 
WILLARD H. BOND, President 








tells that it is a 


Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 












STEREOPTICONS You can make | BIG 


the Public. Nothing affords better opportunities 
ior men with small 
capital. We start you, 
furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit 
@ instructions at a sur- 


prisingly low cost. 
tertainment 
Supply Catalog and 
special offer fully ex- 
plains every —_ 
sent free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Il. 


Learn Shorthand 


DEAR READER:—Shorthand is a time 
saver and a money maker. Stenographers 
get more at the start and have better oppor- 
tunities than average employees. If you 
will read our 86-page catalogue I believe 
you will enroll with us at once. We havea 
Short Course for busy people, a Complete 
Course for those who wish to use shorthand as a wage-earner, 
and a Special Advanced Course. Instruction is based on 
actual daily experience in difficult shorthand work. I studied 
shorthand reporting under David Wolfe Brown, Senior 
Reporter U. S. House of Representatives. Highly endorsed 
by Mr. Brown and other shorthand experts. Send for Cata- 
logue and Free Lesson. 


Cordially yours, PATRICK J. SWEENEY, Principal, 
Manhattan Reporting Co., Dept. 2, 150 Nassau St., New York 


’ 
Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags 
“* Save 20 per cent. of a book-keeper’s time."’ 
Instantly applied or 
moved to meet changing 
conditions. 400 kinds of 
printed tags, including 
Alphabets, Months, etc., 
kept in stock. Tags to 
write on. Used by U. 
S. P. O. and War Depts. 
Cat. & Price List Free. 
oy Sample Tag 5 Cents. 


Department PF CHAS. C. SMITH, EXETER, NEBRASKA 
Music Lessons Free by mail. Any instru- 


ment. Postage and music to be paid for as needed 
your only expense. Send for Free Tuition Contract 
atid Booklet. Address, 


Box 236, U. 8. School of Music, 






























In your own home, 


Inc., 19 Union Sq., N. ¥. 
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with the manager by producing the original | 


longhand manuscript, has the play produced 
with great success and — suddenly wakes to 
find that two unexpected deaths in the family 
have made him Ear! of Oxbridge. 

Now does he marry Miss Berkeley — who it 
is perfectly plain is Miss Ethel Barrymore, 
just as The Horse Guards is her last year’s 
play, Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines—or 
does he go back to Molly, ‘‘ the girl he left 
behind him’’? The Lady and the Tiger over 
again. Why could not such a plot be made 
just six times as interesting and just six 
times as original by having six times as many 


| young women, all drawn from the life, to fall 


in love with? Think what an ingenious 


| guessing contest a well-advised book-boomer 


could work up from such material as that! 
The Early Loves of an Earl, or Eny Meeny 
Miny Mo, Catch a Princess by the Toe, or A 


Baker-Baronet’s Dozen— Who Got the Bun? | 


Why, David Harum, The Crisis and all the 
other Big Sellers would be lost in the dust. 


WHO SHALL EDIT THE EDITOR ? — Some 
instances where, in his differences with 
authors, he has come off second best. 


@ How far shall the editor edit? is a ques- 


| tion much vexed by publisher and author. 


The discerning editor is alive—if, as some 


| authors will have it, not from sympathy, at 
| least from the spur of sharp competition —to 


any spark of merit, any sign of promise in an | 


unfamiliar manuscript. He accepts it and is 


| ready for the thankless task of whipping it 


into shape. He then performs a service to 
publisher, reader and author alike. On the 
other hand, the author’s judgment often has 
the better of the argument. There is on 
record—if not here on earth, at least in 
Heaven above—the case of an earnest and 
ambitious young American writer whose book 
was accepted by an American publisher, and 
then suppressed on the ground of immorality. 
The publisher had accepted it at the instance 





of his literary adviser, and found no evil in it | 


himself; but his wife, who saw the proofs, 
cried out against it. The indignant author 


| demanded to know how far such interference | 


| was to be carried, 


if the cousins to the third 


| generation, the sisters and the aunts, were to 


be invoked in counsel; but the publisher was 
obdurate, and the book, though legally 


| brought out according to contract, was never 


pushed, and fell dead on the market. For- 
tunately it found an English publisher and 
great favor with the English critics, but to 
this day the name on the title-page is little 
known in this country. Then there was the 
author who had the refusal of his short story 


| (an excellent story it was, too) from every 
| editor in the land, until in later years he 
| became an editor himself and turned the 


tables on his colleagues by publishing his 


| story, under-the title of A Rejected Manu- 


script, in hisown magazine. This recalls the 


| unkind criticism once made of Mr. Richard 


Moving Picture Machines | 


| course at college he kept strictly 





| 


| integrity of his text. 


Watson Gilder’s poetry: 
to the fact that it was acceptable to the editors 
of the Century Magazine. 

Mr. George Horton had an unusual experi- 
ence of a rather more fortunate nature. His 
Like Another Helen was three times accepted. 
In the first two instances the publisher in- 
sisted on substantial alterations, and in both 
instances Mr. Horton was equally firm for the 
The book finally came 
out as it was written and the results seem fully 
to have justified the author’s judgment. Mr. 
Horton has followed letters from his first 
years. He wrote, when he was twelve years 
old, what he asserts was an exceedingly bad 


that it owed its vogue | 


satire in verse on the ludicrous fashions of the | 


hour in women’s dress. Throughout his 
to the 
humanities. When he received his appoint- 
ment as United States Consul to Athens he 


directed his studies to modern Greek. 


Greek | 


has shown itself one of the great, vital lan- | 


guages. The educated Greek of to-day reads 
the Greek classics 


almost as we read | 


Shakespeare; and Homer, though he wrote in | 


a highly artificial language of literary con- | 


vention, is as intelligible to him as, say, 
Chaucer isto us. The cry of kindling wood 
heard in the streets to-day is essentially what 
it was in the time of #schylus. In this flex- 
ible, virile language has grown up a body of 
popular balladry and xzouvelles. It was a 
congenial field for a man of taste and scholar- 
ship. The rendering into English which 
followed instantly caught the ear of English- 
speaking Greeks; and to-day at any picnic of 
American Greeks where dancing and ballad 
singing are part of the entertainment, one is 


quite as likely to hear Mr. Horton’s transla- | 


‘MOTOR CYCLES 


tion as the original. He is perhaps the only 
living American poet who shares with Poe 
and Whitman the honor of an equal affection 
in the hearts of a foreign audience. 


| value to any one who receives it. 


| at this most opportune time. 
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WHAT CAN YOUR 
BOY DOr 


S HE interested in mechanical work ? 
There is a future for him if he 
begins in the right way. If he is 

too young, or you feel that you cannot 
afford to send him to college now, why 
not start him on a correspondence course? He will be 
able to begin his engineering education at home under 
the supervision of college professors, inasmuch as instruc- 
tion is under the direction of members of the faculty of 
Armour Institute of Technology. 


COURSES IN 


ENGINEERING 


Electrical, 





tA, dee gions 


— 


MAIN BUILDING, 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE. 


Mechanical, Locomotive, Stationary, Civil, Marine 


and Sanitary; Navigation, Refrigeration, Architecture, Mechan- 
ical and Perspective Drawing, Sheet Metal Work, Telegraphy, 
Also 40 Short Special 


Telephony, Textile Manufacturing. 
Engineering Courses. 








ln addition to their regular 
instruction papers, students 
in full Engineering courses 
are furnished a Technical 
Reference Library (in ten 
volumes) as a help in their 
studies. 











MAKING PATTERNS, 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


American School of Correspondence 
at 
Armour Institute of Technology 


Chicago, Illinois 























| No. 8 School St., Boston 





WITH A GENUINE 


Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen 





No more appropriate Easter Gift. A Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen will prove of great 
It is an article of daily, almost hourly, use. It is what 
Compliment your friends and relatives by presenting them one 
Pens will be furnished in attractive Easter colored boxes 
upon request. Ask any society stationer or leading jeweler for a Waterman Ideal Fountain 
Pen correctly designed for an Easter greeting. Beware of imitations. 


Pens purchased from any dealer 
may be exchanged at our stores. 


L. E. WATERMAN CO., 173 Broadway, New York 
138 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
12 Golden Lane, London 
$47.50 A full line of augyiina. Write for 


particulars. epartment C. 
$17 5.00 


thousands are looking for. 


No. 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





THE MOORE AU-TO-CY 
PT. WASHINGTON, OHIO 
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Deainess 
Overcome 


Louisville man originates a sim- 
ple little device that instantly re- 
stores the hearing—fits perfectly, 
comfortably and does not show. 


190=page book 


FREE: 
tells all about it 





Since the discovery of a Louisville man it is 
no longer necessary for any deaf person to 
carry a trumpet, a tube or any such old- 
fashioned device, for it is now possible for any 
one to hear perfectly by a simple invention 
that fits in the ear and cannot be detected. 
The honor belongs to Mr. George H. Wilson, of 
Louisville, who was himself deaf and now hears 
as well as any one. He calls it Wilson’s 
Common Sense Ear Drum, is built on the strict- 
est scientific principles, containing no metal of 
any kind, and is entirely new in every respect. 
It is so small that no one can see it, but never- 
theless it collects all sound waves and diverts 
them against the drum-head, causing you to 
hear perfectly. It wili do this even when the 
Natural ear drums are partially or entirely 
destroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed, or thick- 
ened. It fits any ear from childhood to old age, 
and aside from the fact that it does not show, 
it never causes the hearer irritation, and can 
be used with comfort day or night. 

It will relieve deafness whether acquired from 
catarrh, scarlet fever, typhoid or brain fever, 
measles, whooping cough, gathering in the 
ear, shocks from artillery or through accidents. 
It not only relieves, but stays the progress of 
deafness and all roaring and buzzing noises. 
It does this in a simple, sure and scientific way. 
The effect is immediate. 

Let every person who needs this at once send 
tc the company for its 190-page book, which 
you can have free. It describes and illustrates 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums and con- 
tains many bona-fide letters from numerous 
users in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, India. 
are from people in every station of life — clergy- 
men, physicians, lawyers, merchants, society 
ladies, etc.— and tell the truth about the ben- 
efits to be derived from the use of this won- 
derful little device. You will find among them 
the names of people in your own town or State, 
and you are at liberty to write to any of them 
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Oddities and Novelties of | 
Every-Day Science 


HARD TO SWALLOW — Fruits that never 
grew on trees, and jellies that would 
make the fortune of a mining prospector. 
OVERNMENT chemists in the food labo- 

ratory at Washington have been subject- 





ing American jams, jellies and preserved | 


fruits to analysis. 
astounding. 


The discoveries made are | 


Of two hundred and fourteen samples of 


fruit products one hundred and four were 
found to be adulterated. 

Crystals of acid tartrate of potash were 
discovered in plum jam. In many samples 


of jellies benzoic acid and salicylic acid had | 


been used as preservatives. But that was 
not the worst feature. As permanent color is 
an important item in the sale of fruit products, 
some of the manufacturers had used: poison- 
ous dyes, and as a result small quantities of 
zinc, copper, tin, lead, arsenic and other dan- 
gerous impurities had been imparted to some 
very attractive looking jellies. 

As stated, some of the samples were found 
to be pure, and the Government will circulate 
a list of the two hundred and fourteen brands 





examined, giving the name of the manufac- | 


turers, the claims of purity made for the 
product, and the disclosures of the Federal 
laboratory. Some of the jellies were found 
to contain scarcely any fruit substance at all, 
being composed of glucose, starch, coal-tar 
dye and other ingredients, with a mere fla- 
voring of fruit. 

It has long been generally suspected that 
fruit products contained many kinds of adul- 
terants. The chemists in their search found 
in their jelly samples every alien substance 
that to their knowledge had been charged 


| against jam and jelly, with one exception. 


The most careful tests failed to disclose agar- 
agar (dried seaweed), which it was thought 
was used as a gelatinizing agent. 

In one sample benzoic acid was found in 
guava jam. 


The chemists were informed that | 


it had not in that case been used asa preserv- | 
ative, but had come from a coal-tar dye which | 
the manufacturers had purchased in good | 


faith as a harmless vegetable coloring. 
Twenty-five samples of jellies contained 


| glucose, but were not so labeled. The labels 


| friends. 


of some of these not only disavowed the pres- 
ence of glucose, or were silent in regard to it, 
but set forth that the product was packed from 
the choicest fruit. 
glucose, five had been dyed, and nine con- 
tained acid preservatives. 


THE SERVICE OF HAWKS AND OWLS— 
They eat great quantities of gophers, 
rabbits, field mice and lesser vermin. 


In addition to containing | 


OR years owls and hawks have been under | 


the condemnation of the farmer. Now 
scientists come forward in defense of these 
birds of prey, asserting, after years of field 
experiment and investigation, that the activity 
of owls and hawks is of very great service to 
husbandry. Special encomiums are heaped 
upon the great horned owl ( Bubo virgini- 
anus). But for its vigilance, say the ornitholo- 
gists, the depredations of the cottontail rabbit 
would know no limit. The Biological Survey 
deplores the fact that the rabbit, which is held 
to be a great nuisance, is protected by law, 
whereas bounties are offered in many States 
for the extermination of owls and hawks, now 
declared to be among the farmer’s real 
In counties of Scotland, England 
and other countries where owls and hawks 
have been practically exterminated in the 
supposed interests of game preservation, it 
frequently happens that meadow mice devas- 
tate crops and destroy young fruit trees by 
girdling them. To avert a similar tendency 
in America the Government scientists will 
attempt to convince the various State author- 
ities that most of the species of owls and 


| hawks in this country are beneficial. 


These letters , 


An object-lesson was presented on a farm 
near Washington. In a nursery of four thou- 
sand apple trees near farm buildings which 
hawks and owls do not dare approach, rab- 
bits destroyed two thousand trees. Ina 
newly-planted orchard distant from the build- 


| ings and surrounded by woods, hawks and 
| owls afforded such complete protection that 


you wish and secure their opinion as to the | 


merits of the only scientific ear drums for re- 
storing the hearing to its normal condition. 
Write to-day and it will not be long be 


Sore you are again hearing. Address, for 
the free book and convincing evidence, 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
791 Todd Building 


scarcely a tree was touched. 
The occasional descent of 

barnyards is a slight offense, the scientists 

say, when their great service is considered. 


hawks upon | 


There are seventy-three species and sub- | 
| species of owls and hawks in the United 
| States, and a recent examination of the stom- | 
achs of about three thousand of these showed | 
| that only six of the seventy-three species are 


to be classed as more harmful than beneficial. 


Louisville, Ky., U. S. A. | Mice, rabbits, gophers and ground squirrels 








April iI, 1903 


WHITLOCK 


and SECURE A LOT 


IN GREATER NEW YORK 
Forty-five Minutes from City Hail, New York City 


Mail us § 


For $5 down and $5 a month until paid, we will sell you a regular 
New York City Lot, 25 x 100 feet, subject to the following 
over the price you paid us, based on our selling price of similar 


G : 
uarantee = lots at that time, we will refund your money with six per cent. 


If you should die before your payments are completed, we will deed the property 
In case of sickness or loss of employment we will 
No taxes and no assessments 


If by Spring of 1904 the lot you buy is not worth 25 per cent. 


interest. 
clean and clear to your heirs or estate. 
grant you a reasonable extension and safe-guard your equity. 
to pay during instalment period. 


Borough of Wh itlock Greater 


Richmond New York 


is on the ocean front of Staten Island, improved by wide, handsomely macadamized streets, 
granolithic sidewalks and curbing, sewers, and strong, healthy shade trees. These improve- 
ments have cost us over $60,000, they cost you absolutely nothing, while the high class 
residences to be constructed during the coming year will add increased value to your pur- 
chase. You will be actual gainers by writing us immediately for full particulars. Better 
still, sit down right now atid’ wan us $5.00 as your first instalment on a lot with the assur- 
ance that we will use our best judgment in making selection and protect your interests 
at every point. We will do all in our power to make your investment return you four-fold 
value and the fault will be yours if you do not take advantage of this splendid opportunity. 
Real Estate is the safest investment in the world and is a perpetual available and ever in- 
creasing source of wealth. Prices of lots from $100.00 to $1,000.00. 





WHITLOCK REALTY CO., Dept. P, 10 W. 23d St., New York 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ as first payment on. lot at Whitlock, Borough 
of Richmond, Greater New York. Please send me full particulars of the proposition. 
(Do not fill in above if information only is desired.) 


NAME. 
Ce fee 
City and State. 











WHITLOCK REALTY CO., Alvord & Quackenbush, Mgrs. 
BANK REFERENCES. 10 W, 23d Street, Cor. 5th Avenue, NEW YORK 





WITHOUT 
MONEY 


~ 
O get you interested we will send you, all charges.prepaid, the follow- 
ing eight roses: They are not cheap, comm@@foses; they are the 
choicest and most famous varieties. ‘They and healthy, well-rooted 
plants; well packed, and we guarantee that they will reach you in per- 
fect condition; accompanying each lot of plants there are full directions 
for planting, care, etc. 
CLIMBING METEOR — It has been called perpetual blooming, climbing, 
General Jacqueminot. It is a free, persistent bloomer,;and will make a 
growth of from 10 to 15 feet in a season; in bloom all thetime. Its 
tlowers, deep, rich red and are much larger than Meteor and are richer in 
color. It is just the rose to train up the veranda or around windows. 

THE BRIDE — The largest white ever-blooming rose grown. The 
color is a delicate creamy white, very full flowers, measuring from 344 to 
4 inches in diameter. 

DUCHESS DE BRABANT — This rose combines exquisite perfume, 
beautiful coloring and a matchless profusion of flawers and foliage. Soft, 
light rose, with heavy shading of amber and salmon. 

BRIDESMAID — The bud is of exquisite shape and contour, so solid 
and firm, and stems are so long and stiff that no other rose will compare 
with it in keeping qualities after being cut. It is a bright pink, and is the 
same color all the time, under every condition of the weather and sur- 
roundings. . 

CLOTHILDE SOUPERT — It is « strong, vigorous grower. The flowers 
are large, double and beautiful in form, borne in sprays, and the color blends 
from a soft shell-pink to a pure satiny white. ° ’ > 

THE UNIQUE ROSE, MME. FRANCESKA KRUGER — The striking 
color of this handsome rose places it at once in the front as a bud producer in 
the open air, In its shading of deep, coppery yellow it stands unique and 
distinct from all others. The flower, whem open, is of good size and very 
symmetrical. One of the finest roses to plant in masses and clumps. 

SAFRANO — Bright apricot- yellow, changing to orange and fawn, some- 
times tinted with rose; valued highly for its beautiful buds; tragrant and a 
rampant grower, e 

E VAN HOUTTE — Pale yellow, edge of petals often lined with 
rose, well formed, of good habit, and in every respect a most charming sort. 
The finest Tea Rose for outdoor culture. 

All we ask of you is that you secure a club of three yearly subscribers for 
Woman’s WoxrLp at our special combined club rate of 50 cents for three 
yearly subscriptions, Send the names and addresses of the three subscribers 

and enclose 50 cents, and we will have shipped you at any time you desire the set of eight beautiful roses 
as described above, carefully packed and all charges prepaid. ‘The regular club subscription rate for 
Woman’s Wor cp is 25 cents, but we are making a special combined rate of 50 cents for three sub- 
scribers on this offer. We are making this extraordinary offer to introduce WOMAN’s WORLD, which is 
the best illustrated magazine ever published at a popular price. 

Remember, you can secure for us as many subscribers as you can, and for each club of three we send 
you another set of 8 beautiful roses, as described above, all charges paid. Begin your work at 
once. When sending your clubs, state when you want to plant, and we will have the roses sent at that 
time. Copies of WOMAN’s WORLD sent you on request. Address 


WOMAN’S WORLD, Dept. E, CHICAGO, ILL. 























THE PERFECT 
WRITING MACHINE 


Would be that typewriter which would 
combine the Best Features of all other 
typewriters. Every standard machine has 
some distinctive features that are valuable, 
and if these features could be united in one 
typewriter, tHéif naturally that would be 
the best. Competent judges say that the 
Fox Typewriter unites more of these than 
any yet produced. 


THE POSTUM CEREAL CO., Ltd., 
BATTLE CREEK, Mich., say: ‘‘ We have 
fifteen typewriters of the various standard 
makes throughout our offices, and inquiry 
among our stenographers develops the fact 
that they are all of one accord, and that is, 
the Fox Typewriter is, in their judgment, 
the best all-around machine of the entire lot. 
They state that they can write for hours on 
your machine without fatigue, on account 
of the ease of movement, its simplicity, ex- 
cellent arrangement of keyboard, accuracy 
of alignment, and the great convenience for 
raising and lowering the shift key. We will 
replace all other typewriters with the Fox, 
and we have reached this conclusion after 
years of experience with all of the best 
makes.”’ 

Our free trial plan will enable you to prove 
it yourself, regardless of what competitors 
say. Let usshow you ‘‘THE FOX’’ before 
you buy. 

Interesting new catalog just issued. 


THE FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 
LIMITED 
468 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














LOVERS of Music LOVE The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


The PHONOGRAPH is the only machine that sa¢- 
tsfies the musical ear. 

Those who judge the PHONOGRAPH by the old 
styles, or by other “ talking-machines,"’ should visit the 
nearest dealer and hear Mr. Edison's marvelous improve- 
ments that produce this perfect result. 

PHONOGRAPH catalogues and Record Lists are 
Free at all dealers. Five thousand stores sell NO- 
GRAPHS. Nine styles, $10.00 to $100.00. Records, 
50c.; $5.00 per dozen. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPEH CO., Orange, N. J. 


New York, 83 Chambers St. Chicago, 144 Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco, 933 Market St. 


Europe, 32 Rempart Saint Georges, Antwerp, Belgium. 


WELCH Siicz 


Well has the name “‘ Nature’s 
Finest Food and Drink” been 
given to Welch’s Grape Juice. It 
is just what it purports to be, 
wholly grape juice, undiluted 
and unfermented, as pure and 
delicious as the grape in the 
cluster. 

You cannot find a medicine as 
pleasant to take or one that will 
5. do youso much good. Remem- 
| ber, “‘ Welch’s.”’ 

Your druggist and grocer has it. 


8-oz. bottle by mail, 10c. Booklet 
with recipes, free. 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 
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comprise the chief diet of the larger species, 
while insects injurious to agriculture are 
devoured by the smaller. 

The rough-legged hawk ( Archibuteo lago- 
pus sancti-johannis ) seems to have earned its 
imposing title, for it is declared to be an un- 
compromising enemy of weasels and shrews, 
and of every rodent and insect which makes 
war on husbandry. This bird is among the 
largest and most beneficent of hawks. 

As if in its wisdom the wl had known that 
it would ultimately be defended by science, a 


have had their eyrie in the tower of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Scientists have on 
repeated occasions climbed to the place of 
banquet of these sapient birds, and up to date 
have gathered there skeletons of about two 
thousand mammals, most of them of meadow 
mice, one of the most destructive enemies 
with which farmers have to compete. 


TO SAVE THE TERRAPIN — Sixty years 
ago terrapin sold for five cents apiece, 
now they are almost extinct. 


N THE interests of the United States Gov- 
ernment Dr. Hugh M. Smith, an eminent 
ichthyologist, is now on his way to Japan to 
learn the secret of the artificial propagation 
of terrapin which expert fishermen in the 
Sunrise Kingdom have long practiced 





| method will be adopted on the Atlantic sea- 
| board to save the diamond-backed terrapin 
( Malaclemmys palustris ) from extinction. 
Sixty years ago this species of chelonian 
was so numerous that apprentices, when 
signing articles of employment in various 
industries along the Chesapeake coasts, stipu- 
lated that they were not to be fed on terrapin 
more than three times a week. 
could get that dish three times a year they 
would consider themselves fortunate. In the 
days of the terrapin’s abundance they could 
be seen in vast numbers sunning themselves 
on various Atlantic tide lands. Until 1849 
they were caught only for local consumption 
and were not highly esteemed by farmers and 
fishermen who could capture them with little 
effort. In the year mentioned a captain who 
happened to know their gastronomic value 
caught over four thousand and succeeded in 
selling them for $750. When this news 
reached the tide lands there ensued a mighty 
scramble for terrapin, and a new industry 
leaped into persistent activity. In winter, 
when the terrapin lay torpid in their mud bur- 
rows, dredges towed by vessels harvested them 
| by the thousands. 
| moved about in search of food, they were 
| trapped by the wholesale. When they became 





‘pair of barn owls ( Sirix pratincola ) for years | 


When Doctor Smith returns the Japanese | 


Now if they | 


In summer, when they | 


| too wary for traps they were hunted down by 


| hounds on the marsh lands. 

The result is that the diamond-backed ter- 
rapin is approaching extermination. To-day 
the best specimens are sold by the fishermen 
at $120 a dozen. 


and as the safeguarding of the species is not 


State laws against their | 


in the hands of the Federal Government, the | 


one hope of preserving the terrapin lies in 


propagating them artificially. : 


Doctor Smith says that the species varies | 


| 
| capture out of season are not rigidly enforced, 


greatly in external appearance and in flavor. 
| The best are found in the Chesapeake. 
| Curiously, though most of the terrapins fur- 
| ther south are much inferior, there is a strip 


| of sand bar near Biloxi, Mississippi, where | 


the terrapins are almost equal in flavor and 
| value to those of the Chesapeake. 
| A factor which has contributed to the alarm- 
| ing decrease of terrapin is their slow growth. 
The rate is estimated to be about one incha 
year, fully ten years elapsing before maturity. 
Just what food the terrapins eat in their na- 
tural state is not known. When penned they 


before they are marketed celery is added to 
| the diet to impart a choice flavor. Doctor 
Smith says that altogether little is known 
scientifically in regard to the species, and that 
there is no instance on record of a diamond- 
backed terrapin being raised by artificial 
methods from the egg. 

In Japanese waters there is a terrapin 
closely allied, it is believed, to the American 
snapping turtle. It is deliciously edible, and 
as the Japanese were confronted by its threat- 
ened extinction they have managed. to master 
the science of its cultivation. Scientists in 
America are looking forward with much 
interest to the information Doctor Smith will 
bring back. It is one of the few instances of 





Anglo-Saxon learning going to the far East 
for scientific instruction. 








are fed on crabs, oysters and fish, and just | 
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Mark 


Twain’s 


ritings 








Mark ‘Twain's permanent place in literature has 
long been assured. Such critics as Professor 
Brander Mathews and W. D. Howells place him 
in the company of Chaucer and Fielding, of Moliére, 
Cervantes and Le Sage. I'is Mississippi River tales 


alone stamp him as a master. And he has not only 
pictured for us forever the great Southwest, but 
he has given us a full spectrum of the Union with 


accurate and fascinating glimpses of Europe and 
the far East. He is acknowledged to have the 
largest audience of any author now using the 
English language. He is, in a word,a writer of 
world-wide celebrity, as instructive as he is inter- 
esting and entertaining, and there is a great and 
growing demand for his works in complete and 
enduring form. 


Superb Riverdale Edition 
(COMPLETE IN 22 VOLUMES) 


Ever on the alert to please our book- public, and 
always anxious to popularize our book store, we 
have succeeded in securing a portion of the recently 
published de luxe edition —the “ Riverdale ”—in 
22 volumes. ‘This edition is limited to 625 regis- 
tered and numbered sets but we were able to secure 
only about one-third of this number. The volumes 
are a delight to the eye; the illustrations are photo- 
gravures (many of them hand-painted) from 
sketches by the very best American artists — by 
such men as Frost, Smedley, de Thulstrup and 
Newell —but you should see the work in its en- 
tirety ; for inspection alone can convey an adequ:te 
idea of the beauty of the volumes and of the fine 
appearance they will present in your library. 


Less Than 200 Sets Left 
(THEY'LL BE QUICKLY CLAIMED) 


It goes without saying that these few sets of so 
fine an edition of so great a writer will soon be 
transferred to the shelves of discriminating book- 
lovers, especially as the work is offered through 
Our Library Club whose members secure the sets at 
a discount of more than one-third from the regular 
price—at only $49.00 instead of $77.00. Moreover, 
club-members who so desire can make payments at 
the rate of only $4.00 a month, allowing them a full 
year, with immediate delivery of the e:itire set. 


The 22 Volumes Sent Free 


on Approval 
(ALL TRANSPORTATION CHARGES PAID BY US) 


We earnestly desire our out-of-town book-public to share in this exceptional offer and we 
will send you the entire set on approval, charges prepaid; you may retain them 5 days for exam 
ination and decision, which we are contident will 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


The Innocents Abroad 2 vols. 
A Tramp Abroad 2 vols. 
Following the Equator 2 vols. 
Roughing It ‘ 2 vols. 
Life on the Mississippi 1 vol. 
FICTION 

The Gilded Age ° . 2 vols. 
The Adventures of Tom 

Sawyer . ° . 1 vol. 
Huckleberry Finn 1 vol. 
Pudd’nhead Wilson ‘ 1 vol. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 1 vol. 
Connecticut Yankeein 

King Arthur’s Court 1 vol. 
Joan of Arc 2 vols. 


Short Stories and Sketches 
3 vols. 





L Literary Essays, 1 vol. 


aS 





Siegel Cooper Company 


Sixth Ave., New York 


be favorable, in which case you simply send us 
$1.00 club fee and your first payment may be 
made 30 days later. If for any reason you do not 
wish to retain the set you may hold same subject 
to our order. 


An Unequalled Opportunity 


(YOU SAVE MORE THAN 
ONE-THIRD) 


Some day you will surely own 
Mark Twain’s writings or ear 
nestly desire to do so, but we are 
entirely confident that a bar- 
gain like the one now within 
your easy reach will never 
again be presented. YOU 
CAN JUST NOW 
AVAIL YOUR- 
SELF OF IT BY 
PROMPTLY 
SENDING US 


RIGHT. 





umes involves no obligation « 
to purchase. 






















New York 
Library Ciud) 
Please send me on 
approval, prepaid, 
omplete set of the 
of 
If 


THE COU “ Riverdale” Edition 
> M e Mark Twain's writings. 
7 vo AT satisfactory | agree to pay $1 


club fee within 5 days and 
month thereafter for 12 
months ; if not satisfactory I am to 

return the set within 5 days, it being 
understood that the receipt of the vol- 
m my part 
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with choice selections for practice. 


LISHED, 


HOME INSTRUCTION FOR 


STAMMERERS 


The instruction contained in my new book, “ THE PRACTICAL TREATMENT OF 
STAMMERING AND STUTTERING,” is based on years of experience, observation 
and study with thousands of pupils who have attended my institution. 
tains A NEW METHOD for the cure of stammering, with illustrations showing 
how to overcome Stammering and Stuttering on every sound or word likely to 
cause difficulty; teaches correct breathing and proper vocalization; instructs 
parents how to overcome stammering tendencies in their children; deals with the 
mental condition in stammering; tells how to diagnose cases of stammering and 
stuttering; contains many helpful exercises for the cure of stammering together 
The LARGEST, MOST INTERESTING, MOST 
INSTRUCTIVE AND MOST COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE SUBJECT EVER PUB- 
Recommended as a valuable and practical guide for_home instruction, 
Best quality, cloth binding, full gilt, 415 pages. 
postpaid to any address upon receipt of price. 
GEO. ANDREW LEWIS, 110 Adelaide St., DETROIT, MICH. 

NOTE.— I will be pleased to send FREE to any person who stammers two of my other books, 
one THE ORIGIN AND TREATMENT OF STAMMERING, containing 200 pages, the other a 
book of Recommendations containing 190 pages 


Size 54g x 7%. Price, $3.50. Sent 


Enclose six cents in stamps to pay postage. 


It con 


Author of “* 


Address 


for the 
the world. 








GEO. ANDREW LEWIS 


The Practical Treat- 
ment of Stammering and Stut- 
tering,’ Founder and Principal 
of the Lewis Phono-Metric In. 
stitute and School for Stam mer- 
ers, Detroit, Mich., the largest 
and most successful Institution 
cure of Stammering in 
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« Land of the 
Midnight Sun 


AND TO 


NORWAY, SWEDEN, RUSSIA 
and DENMARK 








These delightful and health- giving cruises, upon the 
valatial twin-screw steamships * * Prinzessin Victoria 
mise” and “Auguste Vi ” are unsurpassed. No 

overcrowding. All arrangements Strictly first-class. 


Five Grand Cruises 


During 
June, July and August 
By the palatial twin-screw steam- 
ships ‘‘Auguste Victoria’? and 
‘*Prinzessin Victoria Luise,’’ start- 
ing from Hamburg, and lasting 
from 17 to 23 days each. 


Cost from $150 and $200 upward 








For dates of departure to and from New York by the 
Hamburg-American Line's twin-screw express and 
passenger steamers, in connection w ith above cruises, 
see regular Transatlantic Sailing List. Through rates 
quoted on demand. 

Special pamphlets, containing full descriptions of 
the above trips, will be sent upon application to the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 Broadway, New York; 1229 Walnut Street, 
Philadel; his ; 159 Rando! "Poatvay hg ag Bd 70 State 
8t., ‘106 ee ; 401 
California St., San Fran: S118. Euclid Ar Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





























Minneapolis 


Four daily trains on fast 
schedules via the shortest 
line between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities. Unex- 
celled service. The 


North-Western 
Limited 


is an up-to-date, electric-lighted train 
Its service affords 
The Best of Everything 


All agents sell tickets via 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago. 
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VO 


\ Be Independent a 
Barbers Forever. 
Price, $2. 00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Sets in handsome 
cases, 1 to 7 blades, 
shown in our 
Booklet Free 
For sale by all dealers 
or mailed, postpaid. 


GRIFFON CUTLERY CO., 443-444 Broadway, New York 
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25c. Post-paid or at 
New Musical 


your dealers. 
Wonder; Entertains 
You can play it without being taught. 
STRAUSS MFG. CO., 138 W. 14th St., Dept. 17, New York. 
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EARLY LIFE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


The stone facades of houses, picture galleries, 
the sculpture of public buildings and monu- 
ments, the clever arrangement of gardens, all 
these things have very rarely captured my at- 
tention. That which appeals to me, and 
which I am always searching for, is the soul 
which is concealed behind the silent immo- 
bility of things; it is life and movement which 
interest me. I have spent hours contemplat- 
ing a crowd, studying its agitation, taking 
note of its continual motion. And what life, 
what movement, what a crowd there was there 
before me in this Paris, which is the brain of 
one of the leading countries of the world and 
toward which came ebbing all the passions, 
all the anger, all the aspirations of a whole 
race and of a whole nation. 

Count Kolowrath did not abandon me, but 
introduced me to some of the influential 
French persons with whom he was on friendly 
terms. Among the number was M. de 
Falloux, who, later, was to have such an ad- 
mirable career as a statesman and who was 
the veritable organizer of Public Instruction 
in France. M. de Falloux was very curious 
about men and things in foreign lands; he 
always talked willingly with me, and he in- 
vited me to private literary gatherings, at 
which lectures were given on the most varied 
subjects. One day I received from M. de 
Falloux an invitation card, on which were 
the following words: ‘‘ M. ——(aname which 
I have forgotten) will speak on literature in 
Germany and Provence.’’ I went to this 
soirée and, on arriving, I found M. de 
Falloux, usually so calm and so reserved, in 
a great state of excitement and nervousness. 

I inquired what was the matter. 


M. de Falloux told me that his lecturer | 


had not yet arrived and that he feared he 
would not now come. 

‘*T am very much annoyed,’’ he said, ‘‘ as 
several of my guests have been looking for- 
ward to hearing him discuss this question, and 
I fear they will be disappointed.’’ 

An idea flashed through my mind. 

‘“‘Why not get some one immediately to 
take the lecturer’s place?’’ I suggested. 

‘That would not be very easy,’’ replied 
M. de Falloux. 

‘* Will you let me try?’’ I asked. 
very little about Provence, or, to speak 
frankly, I don’t know anything at all, but I 
am very well up in German literature, and 
I would do my utmost not to bore your 


‘*T know 


guests.’’ 

M. de Falloux smiled. He was very much 
amused. 

** Agreed,’’ he said; ‘‘ and I am very much 
obliged.”’ 


I Become Professor of Foreign Literature 


Five minutes later, with plenty of assurance, 
I was discussing German literature and 
its connection with the literature of Provence. 
I compared, quoted and analyzed examples. 
I was witty, evidently, for my audience 
laughed a great deal; and I was even elo- 
quent, for I was applauded. 

When I had finished a lady approached 
me arid in the most affected way said: ‘‘ Oh! 
Monsieur, there are perhaps several things to 


| find fault with in what you say about German 


| literature, but all that you 





said about the 
literature of Provence was perfect, absolutely 
perfect. One can see how thoroughly 
you know that country! ’’ 

Monsieur de Falloux, who was standing 
near, burst out laughing and then, shaking 
hands, thanked me heartily and drawing me 
aside said: 

‘“What an admirable lecturer on foreign 
literature you would make!”’ 

‘ If ever you become Minister,’’ I answered, 
“* ll take you at your word, and ask you for 
a professorship.”’ 

** Agreed,’’ he said: ‘‘ yours shall be the 
first appointment I make.’’ 

And it happened as he had said, for M. de 
Falloux, on becoming Minister of Public 
Instruction, appointed the young man who had 
been seen having his pipe mended in one of 
the shops of Angiers to a professorship of 
foreign languages and literature in that very 
city. 

I was not destined to stay very long in 
Angiers, though, nor in the University. In 
1856 I was appointed to the chair of foreign 
literature at Marseilles. It was there that 
I met the lady who became my wife, and 
who, as the companion of my life for thirty- 
five years, was with me always through good 
and through evil days. She was French, 
and her father, M. Arnaud d’Agnel, had been 
paymaster in the Navy; her uncle, on her 
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(STALL’S BOOKS) 


A Man With a Message 


s| Millions of people always await 
i the man with a real message. 
Dr. Stall has found it so. His 
i books are already circulated in 
every land. 
275th Thousand in English 
They are being translated into 
several languages in Europe and 
two in Asia. 
THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 


has the unqualified endorsement of 






DR. STALL 


Dr. Jose k Bishop Vincent 
Rev. C Sheldon Anthony, Comstock 
Rev. F. 4" 


“* 
eodore he cegter Frances E. Willard 
Dr. Francis E. Cla Lady H. Somerset 


Eminent oh aol and hundreds of others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M. D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOw. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 


$1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
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OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 13,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances better for 1903. Hundreds 
whom we prepared by mail have been ap- 
pointed. Established 1893. Full partic- 
ulars /ree concerning gover 

salaries paid, examinations — when and 
where held in every State, our methods, etc. 
Write to-day. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE (Inc.),19-42 Second National 
Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION IN 


Drawing or Water Color |, 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE ; 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WATER COLOR 
Mention which interests you. Send this AD. 
and 2c. stamp for FREE SAMPLE Drawing 
LESSON with 20 portraits well-known ‘Illus- 
trators, OR particulars of Water Color Course. 
Studios: a 
85 World Building, New York. 
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ALL OTHERS combined, 


Send for catalogue-just out-fin- 
est ever issued.Mention this paper. 


PRALRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co, 
HOMER CITY , Pa., U.S.A. 





























This little spring makes 
everybody walk on floors 


greatest ease. Price per 
pair postpaid, 35 cents. 
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We can provide any young man or young woman with profitable 
preangy fey We want agents in every town to secure pbsarie. 
tions for The Saturday Evening Post and The Ladi 
Home Journal. The pay is first-rate. Every bit of work 
done is paid for. If you are interested, send a line addressed to 
THE Post's Circulation Bureau. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 













Two views of one 
of our 54 models 
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8t. Joseph, Mich., U.8. A. 
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father’s side, had been a Brigadier-General. 

Her mother belonged to an old aristocratic 

tf family of the Var, and her maternal uncle 
was connected with the Bourbon family. 

yy Our marriage took place in 1858, and it 

was not until twelve years later that I em- 

braced the career which was to be the veritable 


. passion of my life. 
S $ Some of these twelve years were spent in 
H O E ho commercial affairs, for I had always had the 

mania of believing myself very clever in 

mechanics. I had invented a machine for 

Our Anatomical Lasts combing flax at great speed. I began by buy- 
differ from all others, and ing a workshop large enough to hold the 
cannot be dupli- machine, and the next thing I did was to 


































cated. Ralston have the said machine constructed at great 
Shoes require no = : : 
“ breaking in.” When everything was ready I gave a big The erection of a modern 
: féte in order to celebrate the success of my “sky scraper” seems 
No. 62 invention. Every one came from miles like a miracle. Bat be- 
Solace Last, round, and more than a thousand persons f t F told oF 
genuine’ Pat- were present. They all congratulated me, are 2 Gee © 


Sole ms Gok drank champagne, looked at the machine, a bolt tightened, every 


gat ge and admired it. inch of the structure . 
Patent When the reception was over, the guests must have been planned 
shoes). gone, and the champagne glasses empty I in the trained brain of 
Union thought the moment had arrived for trying the the architect. Then, 


Where we Made. machine and setting it in motion. from the moment the 


Sacanee te As everything was ready and the steam army of men start to 
pe tg aad cated up, I said to the engineer: ‘‘ Go!” and I, work the cry is “Up! 


myself, turned the tap which was to set it Up!” Time is money. 
Each day of construction 


perfect satisfaction, t , 
or refund your money: in motion. There was immediately a most 


Write for handsome catalogue. formidable detonation. Everything blew up 


means thousands of dol- 




































RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS in the air, the window-panes were all broken, lars of expense. Each 
985 Main Street CAMPELLO, MASS. and I was thrown violently down whilst a er ot f the 
‘ great iron bolt struck my forehead. : © 
I was picked up for dead and it was thanks finished building will 
to my wife’s nursing that I was able to get yield thousands of dol- Mechan 
about again three weeks later, cured of my | lars of rent. : a anical 2 Dranneer 
wound and still more effectually cured of | ‘Every man is the Bers me rafts: 
U ar my industrial inventions. Never from that | architect of his own lec. ; 
time forth have I attempted to set any ma- fortune.’? Your motto ©ctrici 
chinery in motion. should be “ Up!” “‘Ex- oO 
of All It is with this incident that my remi- celsior!’? “ Higher!” 
Beverages niscences of early youth come to anend. It Train your brains, 
‘a has required a certain effort on my part to 
Purifies the recall them, first because I do not 0 to pion your rr = 
. blood and dwell on those far-off days of the past, and make each day yie 
Spring , Burg Sogpam. one stone toward the 
gives secondly, because I have been obliged to put 
tonic and vigor myself constantly in the foreground instead full structure of suc- 
health and of speaking about the events with which I cess. Lose not a mo- 
drink, in have been connected and the men with whom ment in hesitation. Let 
thousands I have come in contact. us help you plan your 
But, such as they are, without order and future and rapidly rise. 
of without cohesion, the few lines I have written Cut out, fill in, and 
American may at least have a certain philosophical mail the coupon. You 
homes. value. They will show that great results will receive our advice 
may sometimes spring from very slight by return mail. 





causes, and that, in order to become a jour- 
nalist of note in the world, very little is / 
often all that is required . . . justapipe Do It Now . 
to break at the right moment on a journey. 
Editor’s Note—This is the fourth in the series of 


M. de Blowitz’s Recollections. The final install- 
ment will appear in an early number. 
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sensation of achievement. But achievement is 
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braid, ready to be fitted by'your | assemblage of our laws. So all of the brain CERTIFICATES ACCEPTED SINCE 1895. ‘ other matter, including, among 


local hatter. These hats are | power and nervous energy spent in concocting other things, “ How Shall a Young Man 
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ad wait and carefully study, and then after con- 
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Durable and Safe long 


Liquid Pistol 


of Steel, Nickel Plated 
Will stop the most vicious dog (or man) without 
permanent injury. Valuable to bicyclists, unescort- 
ed ladies, cashiers, homes, etc. 
Loads from any liquid. No cartri go 
shots in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 
PARKER STEARNS & BUTTON, 231 South St., New York 


of their energy to a common effort for the 
enactment of wise measures or the preven- 
tion of unsound policies the nation would be 
served and the usefulness of these men who 
now waste their talents would be increased 
quite beyond calculation.’’ This talk of one 
. Over 20 | of the sages of the Senate is worth reproduc- 
tion here; and it is worth, too, the thoughtful 






. A Flying Machine at La 
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lying Machine at Last PERPETUAL PENCIL 
Scientific kite-flying within the reach 
of all. A marvel of simplicity. Any SELF SHAREESS ING 
s~ boy or girl can fly it. Tandems 
delight both young and old 
Special Introductory Size by Pres: 
mail, 10c, 3 for 25¢ Black or Indelible Leads. Guaranteed a 
Agents wanted everywhere year. At dealers or sent postpaid for 2Sc. Agents wanted. 
Prop. A-4 on request. Lead Pencil Booklet D sent free. 
Zimmerman Flying Machine Co. ‘AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 494 B’way, N. Y. 
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WHEN you take an OYSTER COCKTAIL, 
if you will put in it a drop or two of McILHENNY'S Sabasco Sauce 


you will be astonished at its improvement. Try it next time. At Al! Grocers. 


Free Booklet with New Recipes. Address McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New IBERIA, LA. 
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The Story of a 
Modern Bank 


Our handsomely illustrated book- 
let tells all about this savings bank 
—and its facilities for serving you— 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 


4 Per Cent. 
Interest 





Paid on all savings accounts— 
and this is compounded semi- 
annually. Youcando your bank- 
ing by mail—any amount from 
$1.00 up accepted. | 

THE 


Union Savings Bank 
Capital $1,000,000 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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This » the only preparation which 
is made expressly for 


Kitchen Floors 


You can apply it yourself. “yp the 

wood, gives it a bright, natural alts it prevents 
dust and dirt, does away with bugs, and keeps 
the room clean, sweet and healthful. AXENE 
is not a wax, wash or varnish, but an entirely 
new preparation —the only thing in the world 
that will prevent a floor from spotting, coloring 
or soiling with hot grease or water. 

Invaluable for all HARDWOOD FLOORS. Worth its 
weight in gold for linoleums, oil cloths, furniture, pianos 
and all wood work. Sold by paint, hardware, grocery 
and department stores everywhere. FREE sample and 
booklet by maii. 


LH. WILEY WAXENE COMPANY 


















Successors to 1.H. WILEY & CO., 
156-166 Sudbury Street 


The HAYNES-APPERSON 


is the only gasolene automobile that ran the contest from New York 
to Boston and back without repairs or adjustments of any kind. 

















Surrey, 12 horse power, $1800. Front headlight extra. 


It is the onl ine that has won every endurance contest held 
in America, and every contest or race ever enterec 


17 ““Si'ameavy” Stock Machines 


all earned by 
The machine you buy is the kind that makes this 
Absolutely Unequailed Record 
Our catalogue gives the records complete. Send for it and ask 
for the “ Little Book” too. Inquirers are urged to visit our factory, 
where every detail of Haynes-Apperson superiority can be seen 
and fully understood. 
HAYNES-APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A. 
The oldest makers of motor cars in America. 
Branch Store: 381 to 385 Wabash Avenue, | 
Eastern 4 ee Brooklyn puncte Co., 1239-41-43 | 
Fulton St ooklyn and 66 W. 43rd St., New York City. 
Nat'l Automobile & Mfg. Cow Pacific Coast Agts., San Francisco. 


Pacific Coast Tours 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, account Presbyterian 
General Assembly, May l2and 13. Visiting Colorado | 
and California resorts, the Yellowstone Park, and 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona. Greatly reduced 
rates. For itinerary and details apply to Geo. W. 
Boyp, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Philadel- | 
pbia. 
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meditation of every young American who 
would grasp that truth most needed at this 
hour and in the future by all Americans. 
After all, it was only adiluted form of that 
wisest pronouncement of that wise man, 
Paul—‘ Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good.’’ 

I am not counseling timidity either of plan 
or of action on the part of Americans of 
to-day; I am pointing out merely how abso- 
lutely essential it is that the American of the 
twentieth century shall regulate his vigor 
and make himself the master of his own 
masterfulness. I would have him the di- 
rector of his energies and not their slave. 


| Letthe American pour the tremendous power 


| of his strength and his resources toward the 


accomplishment of great and worthy pur- 
poses. Let him not waste and dissipate his 
nuble advantages, which, well conserved, 
well used and well directed, render him the 
very monarch of the world’s destinies, now 
and far into a future so brilliant that it is 
dazzling. 

There is no danger in pointing out that the 
very magnificence of our power, our location, 
our resources compels conservatism to be 
the dominant trait of the twentieth century 
American. 


We are Abnormally Energetic 


| Let no one fear that the enthusiasm of 
| American youth will thereby be harmfully 


repressed. If every preacher in America were 


| to make conservatism the text of all his ser- 


mons for the next decade, and every platform 
speaker were to do the same, and all the 


| editors were to make that word the theme of 


all their editorials —even if every mother 
were to teach her children, not the gospel of 
mere effort but of thoughtfulness and thor- 
oughness, there would still be no danger 
that the American character would be unduly 
toned down. For, after all, there is some- 
thing about us that is abnormally energetic. 
‘“*Pardon me,’’ said a Russian of world 
travel and experience, ‘‘ but the soberest of 
Americans seem to me to be intoxicated.’’ 
Observing the immense quantity of spirits 
which Englishmen—and of the better class, 
too—consume with apparently no effect, the 
question was put to an Englishman of letters 
who was also an English statesman of large 
reputation: ‘‘How can you Englishmen 
drink so much? If Americans drank only a 
small portion of the liquor you consume they 
would be intoxicated.”’ ‘‘I think it must be 
the difference in our climate, for Americans 
seem to us constitutionally intoxicated. It 
appears to us that you have not the power of 
repose. I have observed your people closely 
in every section of your own country, and it 
is very rare when I find one who has time to 
think.’”’ 

Whatever an Englishman says a Russian 
will always say the reverse; and whatever a 
Russian says an Englishman will say is 
quite the contrary of the truth. Yet here 
were two eminent and observant men making 
a common statement in almost the same 
terms. 

A certain great ethnologist, now deservedly 
prominent in one of the best of American 
universities, delivered a lecture some years 
ago in which he sought to demonstrate that 
our climate produced abnormal perception 
and electric execution. Another American 
of age and reflection, now an ambassador to 
one of the great courts, declares that our 
phenomenal activity is due to our political 
institutions which give to every man bound- 
less opportunity (and therefore alluring 
invitation) to make the most of his chances 
andendowments. It is not worth speculating 
as to the cause, but the fact isimportant. We 
have the impetuosity of impatience, and yet 
nothing is surer than that all of the cards 
which Nature has placed in our hands might 
as well be thrown away unless we play them 
with skill and design. Steady then, young 
American! Prudence! Thoughtfulness! Con- 
servatism! Repeat these words to yourselves 


at the hour of rising and then repeat them at 
the hour of retiring, and measure your con- 
duct during the day by them, and all the 
while know that the glory of our nation and 
your own success depends upon the degree 
to which your daily conduct measures up to 
those standards of truth and wisdom. 
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To enable full investigation of our now famous investment proposition by all who 


purchase from us one or more lots. 








$10 Secures a ane Lot In Greater New York 


Within 35 minutes of these Skyscrapers—fare 5 cents 


$10 DOWN AND $6 A MONTH, until you’ve paid $510, gives you a possible 
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LAST YEAR 4,000 customers invested to the amount 


hundreds through this periodical. 


The SECURITY of your investment is REAL ESTATE IN GREATER NEW 
YORK, within 35 minutes of the New York City Hall, Post Office and Brooklyn Bridge. 
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like improvements free of cost to purchasers. 
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your name and address, that’s all. 


WOOD, HARMON & COMPANY, 257°brosaway NEW YORK 
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Agate Nickel-Steel 
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us. Booklet Free. Sold by leading Department 
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FISK’S 
Aerating Minnow Pail 


Patented Feb. 19, 1901 
Has an air chamber in bottom of pail, into 
which air is condensed by pump attached 
to pail, and allowed to escape into the 
water gradually, supplying the water with 
oxygen which the fish consume. Only 
Alive in 


Hot Weather, One pumping sufficient for 
twelve hours. Send for ar ay 

J.M. KENYON & CO. 
220 12th 8t., Toledo, $: Uv. 8. A. 











LEARN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


By my new methods. I give you the very best training 
that money can buy—the practical training that it takes 
to make a mana marketable commodity. Seven courses. 
Instruction by mail. Send for prospectus and sample 
lesson including a9 x 12 inch blue-print. They can be 
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WILLIAM E. McELREE 
Late U. S. Tewnsite Surveyor © Humansville, Missouri 
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The Beattie 
Cigarette 
Machige 


is a handsome*mickel-plated 
novelty that will roll a perfect 
cigarette from your favorite 
tobacco. It distributes the 
tobacco evenly, firmly Presses 
it into shape, while the ciga- 
| rette always has a uniform 
diameter. Makes a cigarette 
of long cut or granulated 
tobacco. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Thousands in use. If 
your dealer can't supply you, 
the machine will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt 
of 35 cents. 


C. D. NORTHUP MPG. CO. 
|, New York 


The Twentieth Century Manual of 
Railway = Commercial ul Telegraphy 


By FRED. L. ME 

Mr. F, H. Tubbs, superintendent of the ~~ mall Union Tel. Co., 
says: “I consider this work a distinct advantage to students an: i 
4 — glad to recommend it.’’ Also endorsed by railroad officials, 

patchers, and instructors. 250 pages. Profusely illustrated. 

Wate us for description and sample pages. 

Price, only $1.00, postpaid to any address. 

RAND, McNALLY & CO., Chicago — New York 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thasenatly and oe tanght Expenses low 
an reduced one-half by working for 
rd. Railroads give our graduates 
immediate employment and furnish 
passes to destinations. We have 
more places open for our students 
than we can fill, and can give choice 
of railroads in several States. Write for 
catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Fanesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 








































